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WAS JESUS OR PAUL THE FOUNDER OF CHRISTIANITY ? 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, D.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


This question in one or another form has been discussed during 
the last year or two by a number of German scholars. Among the 
more important books relating to the subject are Wrede’s Paulus, 
Kaftan’s Jesus und Paulus, Jiilicher’s Paulus und Jesus, and 


Meyer’s Wer hat das Christenthum begriindet, Jesus oder Paulus ? 
In writing the present article, at the request of the editors of the A meri- 
can Journal oj Theology, it is not my purpose to review these and 
similar works, but to indicate some of the elements of the problem, 
and to present the principal considerations that have to be taken into 
account in dealing with it, together with the conclusions to which 
they seem to lead. 

The question may be considered from three points of view: the 
relation of Jesus and Paul to the Christian movement, to the Christian 
church as an institution, and to the content of historical Christianity. 

I. The Christian movement was due to the twofold belief in 
Jesus’ messiahship and resurrection. Had his disciples regarded 
him simply as a prophet or teacher his death would have made no 
serious difference. ‘The truth which he taught would have remained 
true even though he was no more. But the death of the Messiah was 
an altogether different matter. Before anything had been done. 
which it was believed the Messiah was to do, and which alone gave 


I 
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him any significance, the end had come. The only possible conclusion 
seemed to be that his disciples were mistaken in supposing Jesus the 
Messiah. This conclusion they must have shared with their fellow- 
countrymen had it not been for his resurrection. That event meant 
the rehabilitation of their belief in his messiahship and the conviction 
that he would yet establish the kingdom and accomplish Messiah’s 
work. That he had left them again almost immediately was because 
the people were not yet prepared for the kingdom; he was alive, not 
dead, and would return from heaven as soon as they were ready for 
his coming. It was this conviction that was responsible for the 
Christian movement within Judaism after Jesus’ departure. The 
movement was connected with Jesus, for it was based upon a convic- 
tion about him, but it was essentially a new movement. The purpose 
of it was not to spread his gospel, but to convince the Jewish people 
that he was the Messiah, and would soon return to establish the 
promised messianic kingdom, and so to induce them to prepare them- 
selves for it by repentance and righteousness. The movement was 
now messianic in a strict sense, and in becoming such it took on a 
significance altogether different from that given to it by Jesus himself. 

It is impossible in this article to discuss the widely debated question 
whether Jesus actually claimed to be the Messiah. I-can simply 
express the opinion that his disciples could not have continued to 
think of him thus when he died without fulfilling any of their messianic 
expectations, had he not himself given them some warrant for the 
belief. On the other hand, that he set up a direct and positive 
claim to messiahship, and based his appeal to his countrymen upon that 
claim, is apparently precluded by the Synoptic account of his work 
and teaching. His attitude in the matter seems to have been negative 
rather than positive. In ceasing to believe in the coming of the 
conquering Messiah who should subdue the nations of the earth and 
raise Israel to a position of political supremacy, and in substituting 
for an external and visible kingdom the reign among men of love for 
God and neighbor, he gave up all that was essential and significant 
in the messianic hopes of his people. If he still made use of the 

t The question is exceedingly complicated and to attempt to deal with it in a 


few paragraphs would be futile. (For the literature of the subject see especially 
H. J. Holtzmann’s Das Messianische Bewusstsein Jesu, 1907.) 
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traditional term it was for the sake of turning attention from the 
external to the internal and cultivating among his fellows a new 
estimate of values which put filial devotion and fraternal service above 
national power and prosperity. God’s true reign was in the hearts 
and lives of those who lived as his children, and for God’s Messiah 
there was no higher work than to lead men to live thus. Under these 
circumstances, if Jesus cared at all about the recognition of himself 
as Messiah, and we cannot be sure that he did, it was only because 
he believed that such recognition would carry with it the spirit and 
attitude in which alone he was vitally interested. As a matter of fact, 
the event proved that he was mistaken in this belief. Instead of 
abandoning their traditional messianic views, his disciples continued 
to think of a national Jewish kingdom and of a conquering Messiah, 
and thus their belief in his messiahship instead of enforcing his real 
message served only to obscure it. 

It will be objected to this interpretation of Jesus’ conception of 
messiahship that the apocalyptic utterances which bulk so large in 
the Synoptic gospels, and which picture him as returning upon the 
clouds of heaven to judge the world, show that he claimed to be the 
Messiah in a very different sense from that just indicated. Taken 
as they stand there is no doubt that they do. If they came from Jesus’ 
lips it must be admitted that he failed to spiritualize completely the 
Jewish messianic conception, and that he retained features of the 
traditional belief quite inconsistent with his general attitude and 
temper. The inconsistency might be explained by assuming that the 
utterances in question represent a later stage in his experience than 
the gospels as a whole, and witness to the effect which the conviction 
of his impending crucifixion had upon him. But, natural perhaps 
as such a change of view might seem under the circumstances, it means 
so complete a reversal of the principles that commonly controlled 
him, and rests at the same time upon testimony of so precarious a 
character, that it can hardly be insisted upon. That Jesus believed 
that the cause for which he was laboring would go on after his death, 
and that God’s kingdom would come among his people, there can be 
no doubt, and to that belief he may well have given expression in the 
most emphatic terms. But that he foretold that he would himself 
return in person upon the clouds of heaven to judge the world it 
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is not so easy to suppose in view of his common thought of his 
own work, and also in view of the attitude of the disciples 
after his death. Had they been in possession of such clear and 
explicit prophecies of his exaltation to heaven and return therefrom 
in messianic glory, his death would have caused them less difficulty 
than it did. If Jesus appropriated the term Son of Man and used 
it in a messianic sense, even though he gave his own interpetation of 
messiahship in such passages as “The Son of man came to seek and 
to save that which was lost,’ and “‘The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister,” it would be almost inevitable that 
his followers, under the influence of current apocalyptic, should apply 
to him the familiar picture of the Son of man coming upon the clouds 
for judgment. The apologetic value, indeed necessity, of such a 
procedure is apparent. Belief in the second coming there must be 
or faith in Jesus’ messiahship could not survive his death and subse- 
quent departure. That the disciples should fill out their picture of 
him as Messiah by adding traditional features which alone made his 
messiahship conceivable was the most natural thing in the world. 
Under these circumstances it seems unnecessary to place implicit 
confidence in the apocalyptic passages in the gospels; just here, if 
anywhere, the influence of early Christian beliefs might be expected 
to make itself felt. 

If Jesus’ attitude toward his own messiahship was in general as 
has been indicated it is evident that we can speak of him as the founder 
of the messianic movement carried on by his disciples after his death 
only in a limited sense. He undertook to promote God’s kingdom 
in Israel by leading his fellows to live as true children of God, and he 
doubtless believed that the work would go on after his departure 
under the leadership of those who knew him best (indeed he seems 
to have felt that his death would actually promote the work and be a 
blessing to the cause; compare for instance his words at the last 
supper), and in so far he may be called the conscious and deliberate 
founder of the movement that ultimately came to be called Christianity. 
But when that movement took on a strictly messianic character and 
its leaders conceived their mission in terms so different from his, 
it is only by accommodation, and at best in an external sense, that 
we can speak of it as the same. In any case the movement did not 
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owe its origin to Paul; it was older than he. But at his hands it 
underwent still further transformation. Spiritual and ethical values 
were brought once more to the front, and almost wholly crowded out 
the traditional messianic ideas of the earlier disciples. In what sense 
he may be said to have forwarded Jesus’ own movement, and in how 
far he is to be regarded as the originator of a new movement, will, I 
hope, appear as we go on. 

II. In one sense it may be said that the Christian church as an 
institution came into existence with the inception of the messianic 
movement which we have been considering, but in another sense it 
is an anachronism to use the word church in connection with that 
movement. The word occurs in two places in the gospels (once in 
Matt. 16:18 and twice in Matt. 18:17), in each case upon the lips of 
Jesus, but modern critical opinion is almost unanimous in denying 
the authenticity of both passages.? It is impossible to enter here 
into a discussion of their genuineness; but in view of the silence 
of the other gospels and the striking lack of reference to them in the 
literature of the first and second centuries, I am myself unable to be- 
lieve that the words in question were spoken by Jesus. And indeed 
it would be very surprising if they had been, for nowhere else is there 
any indication that he had in mind the establishment of any institution 
which could properly bear the name of church. Of such an institution 
there is no sign that he thought at all, and at any rate it may be 
regarded as certain that he took no steps toward its organization, 
for we should surely know it if he had. Much the same may be 
said of his early Jerusalem disciples. In a sense, as already remarked, 
the Christian church came into existence when they returned to Jeru- 
salem after Jesus’ departure with the conviction that he had risen 
from the dead, and began their messianic preaching there. But 
properly speaking it had its origin at a later time. The early Jewish 
disciples remained members of the Jewish church and had no thought 
of founding another. Only with the separation of Christianity from 
Judaism could the idea of a Christian church in a strict sense arise. 


2 For the evidence see Resch, Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien, 
pp. 187 ff., 230ff. Weiss, in his recent works on the Synoptics, defends Matt. 16:18 
but repudiates Matt. 18:17; see Die Quellen des Lukasevangeliums, p.157; Die Quellen 
der Synoptischen Uberlieferung, p. 64. 
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The notion that there could be two churches, two chosen peoples, 
two families of God, would have been tolerable to no one. And 
hence only when it was believed that the Christian circle had taken 
the place of the Jewish community could it acquire the significance 
of a church in the eyes of the Christians themselves. Apparently 
the early Jewish disciples did not so believe. They remained loyal 
and faithful to Jesus, and their effort was not to substitute a new 
institution for the old, but simply to secure from the Jewish nation, 
of which they were a part, recognition of Jesus’ messiahship and so 
prepare it for the kingdom he was soon to inaugurate. A movement 
within Judaism and the Jewish church they were doing what they 
could to promote, but they were not attempting to establish a new 
Judaism or a new church. 

When Christianity broke with Judaism and became an independent 
movement the conditions existed in which the idea of a specifically 
Christian church could grow up, and it is no accident that it appears 
first in Paul’s epistles, and that it owed its development to him. 
It is true that he and other early Christian writers commonly spoke 
of the church of God, not of the church of Christ (Paul uses the latter 
phrase only in Romans 16:16: “All the churches of Christ;” com- 
pare also Galatians 1:22 and Ignatius, Phil., introd.: “The church 
of God the Father and of Jesus Christ; Smyr., introd., 1), but it 
was of the Christian not of the Jewish community he and they were 
thinking when they used the word, the church whose head was Christ 
and which owned him as Lord. It is not that they thought of two 
churches, the Jewish and the Christian, but of a single church, made 
up of believers in Christ and heirs of all the promises, into which 
Jews as well as gentiles must enter if they would be of the People of 
God. This conception early became controlling in Christian thought,’ 
and the Christian church can be properly said to have existed, or at 
any rate to have come to self-consciousness, only when Christians 
thought of it thus. From this point of view, then, it might be claimed 
that it was Paul, and not Jesus, nor the early Jewish disciples, who 
was the founder of the Christian church. But, as in the case of the 


3Cf., e.g., Acts 20:28, I Clement, inirod., Hermas, Vis. i, 1, 3; iv, 1; Sim. 
ix, 18; Ignatius, Eph., 5, Trall. 2, 12; and especially II Clement 14 and Hermas, Vis. 
ii, 4. 
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messianic movement, without Jesus it would not have been, for it 
was in his name and upon faith in him that it was built. 

III. More important is the question as to the relation of Jesus and 
Paul to the content of historic Christianity, to the principles which 
underlie it and to the beliefs and practices which constitute it. 

Turning first to historic Christian practices, among the most dis- 
tinctive and characteristic are the worship of God through Christ, 
the worship of Christ himself, and the observance of the sacraments, 
in all of which Christian religious faith and devotion have commonly 
found expression from an early day. 

The first of these practices seems to have been universal almost 
from the beginning. The long prayer at the end of Clement’s epistle 
to the Corinthians closes with the words “‘ We praise Thee through the 
high priest and guardian of our souls, Jesus Christ, through whom 
be the glory and majesty unto Thee both now and for all generations 
and forever and ever. Amen.’* Similarly the prayer of Polycarp 
recorded in the Martyrdom oj Polycarp, chap. 14, concludes thus: 
“I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee through the eternal and 
heavenly high priest, Jesus Christ thy beloved son, through whom to 
Thee with him and the Holy Spirit be glory both now and for ages 
to come. Amen.’”5 In Origen’s Tract on Prayer, chap. 15, occurs 
one of the most interesting patristic passages on the subject: 

If we understand what prayer is we see that it is to be offered to no creature, 
not even to Christ himself, but only to God the Father of the universe, to whom 
also our Savior himself prayed, as we have already said, and taught us to pray. 
For when he heard the request “Teach us to pray,” he did not teach to pray to 
himself, but to the Father, saying ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven,” etc. For 
if, as has been shown elsewhere, the Son is other than the Father in being and 
hypostasis, one must pray to the Son and not to the Father, or to both, or to the 
Father alone. To pray to the Son and not to the Father everyone would confess 
to be most unfitting and absurd. But if we are to pray to both it is clear that we 
ought to use the plural, and say “‘Do ye grant,” “‘Do ye show favor,” “Do ye bestow 
blessings,” ‘‘Do ye save,” and the like. But this mode of expression is in itself 
incongruous, and no one can show that it has been employed by anyone in the 
Scriptures. It remains therefore to pray to God alone, the Father of the universe, 
but not apart from the High Priest who was appointed by the Father with an oath 

41 Clem. 61; cf. also chap. 20. 


5s Compare also Justin Martyr’s first apology, 65, 67; Ignatius, Eph. 4, Rom. 2; 
and the Didache 9. 
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as it is said “He hath sworn and will not repent; thou art a high priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek.” Therefore when the saints give thanks to God 
in their prayers they offer their thanks through Jesus Christ. But as the one who 
prays rightly cannot pray to him who prays, but to him whom our Lord Jesus 
taught us in prayer to call Father, no one ought to offer prayer to the Father apart 
from him. This he himself shows clearly when he says, ‘‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask of my Father he will give it to you in my name. 
Hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name; ask and ye shall receive that your 
joy may be full.” For he did not say “Ask me,” nor “‘Ask the Father” simply, 
but ‘‘Whatever ye shall ask the Father he will give it to you in my name.” For 
until Jesus taught thus no one had asked the Father in the name of the Son, and 
what Jesus said was true, ‘“‘Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name;” true 
also his words “‘ Ask and ye shall receive that your joy may be full.” 


The custom of praying to God through Christ, or in his name, 
thus testified to by Origen, has continued through all the Christian 
centuries, and has found expression in formal liturgies both early 
and late (cf., for instance, the prayers in the A postolic Constitutions, 
Book 8). The reason which led to it is sufficiently indicated by the 
passages quoted from Clement, Polycarp, and Origen, and by Nova- 
tian in his work on the Trinity, chap. 14, where it is said: “If Christ 
be only a man why is a man invoked in prayer as a mediator ?” 

Of the practice of praying to Christ himself we have few direct 
examples in our earliest Christian sources, but in Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan it is said, “They sang unto Christ as to God,” and Justin 
Martyr thought the practice so important that he devoted a consider- 
able part of his Dialogue with Trypho to a defense of it.© Formal 
prayer, if we may judge from the ancient liturgies, seems to have been 
addressed commonly to God, either alone or in Christ’s name, and not 
to Christ himself instead of or in conjunction with God. But Christ 
was frequently addressed directly in brief or informal petition or ascrip- 
tion (cf., for instance, the words of Stephen in Acts 7:59). The 
passage quoted from Origen shows that the practice of praying directly 
to Christ was current in his day, though he was himself opposed to 
it, and it has remained common ever since, though less so than prayer 
to God through Christ. 

Both forms of Christian prayer owed much to Paul. According 
to him no one can come into communion with God except through 


6 Compare chaps. 55 ff. and A pology 1, 6. 
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Christ. Christ’s work alone made salvation possible, and only 
as his Spirit dwells in a man is the man a child and heir of God. 


Ye are not in the flesh but in the spirit, if so be the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you. But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his. And if 
Christ is in you the body is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of 
righteousness. But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth 
in you, he that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies through his Spirit that dwelleth in you For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, these are sons of God. For ye received not the spirit of bondage 
again unto fear; but ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba 
Father.” 


Paul’s conception of the indwelling Christ was even such, that, while 
theoretically he drew a distinction between God the Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ (cf. I Cor. 8:6; 15:28; II Cor. 13:13, and often), in 
his practical religious experience they were to all intents and purposes 
one. Christ is divine in the fullest sense, and becoming united to 
him we are united to God, and share in the divine life. The basis 
was thus given for communion with Christ and prayer to him. Not 
that two separate objects of worship were involved, but that for 
religious experience and feeling the distinction between God and 
Christ was lost (cf. such a passage as II Cor. 12:1 ff). There can 
be no doubt that the influence of Paul was widely and permanently 
felt along this line (it represents a common Christian attitude from 
that day to this), though as a matter of fact there is no indication 
that he actually offered formal prayer to Christ, and made him 
consciously an object of worship. He was too much of a Hebrew to 
find such a course natural, and in reality it was only slowly that the 
practice became common. Paul himself continued to worship the same 
God he had worshiped before his conversion, but as a Christian he 
came to God through Christ, finding in him justification for approach- 
ing God in filial confidence and assurance (Gal. 4:6), and to this 
he often gave formal expression in prayer as is indicated by such a 
passage as Ephesians 5:20, “Giving thanks always for all things in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God even the Father.’”® 
7 Romans 8:9-11, 14, I5. 


8 Cf. Romans 1:8; Col. 3:17, etc., and upon this whole subject of early Christian 
prayer see Von Der Goltz, Das Gebet in der aeltesten Christenheit. 
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As to Christ’s own attitude in the matter the Lord’s Prayer seems 
sufficient evidence that he had nothing directly to do with either of the 
practices referred to. In the light of that prayer, and of such passages 
as Mark 10:18, Matt. 20:23; 24:36, it is clear that he cannot have 
thought of himself as an object of divine worship, and it is almost as 
difficult to suppose that he taught that prayer to God should be offered 
through him and in his name. The conclusion indeed can hardly be 
avoided that the words of John (14:13, 14; 15:16; 16:23, 24, 26), 
which Origen quotes as authority for praying in Jesus’ name, were 
not spoken by Jesus. He would have the piety of his disciples voice 
itself as his own did, not in prayer to himself, but to God his Father 
and theirs, and not through him or in his name, but in the direct and 
intimate communion of son with father. The words in John are 
entirely in keeping with the general notion of the evangelist that we 
become children of God only through Christ the Son of God, that we 
can approach the Father and commune with him only through the 
Son, and that it is only on his account that God treats men as sons. 
But this was certainly not Christ’s own belief. All men are children 
of God according to him and all may approach their heavenly Father 
in perfect confidence and commune directly with him. It is true that 
Jesus was conscious of his divine mission, and believed that his 
message to his fellows was God’s supreme revelation to them, and 
even went so far as to assert his indispensable place in the media- 
tion of the knowledge of God (Matt. 11:27; Luke 10:22); and it is 
further true that historically Christians actually have come to 
know the Christian God through him, and that he still consti- 
tutes the chief ground and guarantee of their faith in God. In so 
far as prayer in his name means the recognition of this great 
fact it is abundantly justified even though he himself may not 
have given direct warrant to it. But in so far as it implies, as it did 
in the beginning and has widely ever since, that God must be 
approached through a mediator, or that prayer is more effective for 
being offered in Christ’s name, it is untrue both to the teaching and 
the spirit of the Master. 

So far as the sacraments are concerned, I have set: forth elsewhere 
the reasons for thinking that Jesus did not institute either Christian 
baptism or the Lord’s Supper, and it is not necessary to repeat them 
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here.? The relation of Paul to both these rites is interesting and 
instructive. Baptism was evidently in common use in the church 
before his conversion. He lays little stress upon it himself (‘‘ Christ 
sent me not to baptize but to preach the gospel,” I Cor. 1:17), but 
he brings it into connection with his theory of redemption, and thus 
gives it a sacramental character which it could not otherwise have 
acquired. Buried with Christ in baptism we rise with him to newness 
of life (Rom. 6:3 ff.). Baptism thus marks the death of the old nature 
and the birth of the new, or, in other words, it is already, in germ at 
least, the sacrament of regeneration, so that John can write “‘ Except 
a man be born of water and the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God” (John 3:5), Ignatius can speak of Christ as “cleansing water 
by his passion” (Eph. 18), and Irenaeus can refer to baptism as “that 
baptism which is regeneration unto God” (Adv. Haer. i, 21, 1; cf. 
also iii, 17, 1), and in his newly discovered Demonstration of the 
Apostolic Preaching can say “Faith teaches us... . that this 
baptism is the seed of eternal life and regeneration in God, in order 
that we may not be children of mortal men, but of the eternal and 
self-existent God.’’?° 

Paul’s influence in connection with the Lord’s Supper was even 
more direct and controlling. The Lord’s Supper existed as a com- 
mon meal before he became a Christian, but he gave it a new 
character; in the first place, by representing it as a memorial of 
Christ’s death and so making it a solemn thing (I Cor., chap. 11), 
in the second place by transforming it into a purely religious ceremony, 
and destroying its character as a common meal, eaten for the purpose 
of satisfying hunger and thirst (“Have ye not houses to eat and 
drink in?” “If any man is hungry let him eat at home,” I Cor. 
11:22, 34), and in the third place by bringing it into connection with 
his doctrine of redemption through union with Christ (I Cor. 10:16 ff). 
That the Lord’s Supper early became a sacrament in the strict sense, 
that is, a means by which the divine nature or divine grace is con- 


9 On baptism see History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, pp. 61 ff., and 
particularly The Apostles’ Creed, pp. 175 ff.; on the Lord’s Supper, History of Christ- 
sanity in the Apostolic Age, p. 69. 

to Cf. also Justin’s first Apology, chap. 61, and Tertullian’s tract On Baptism, 
chap. 4. 
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veyed to men,** and has remained such ever since, at least in Catholic 
Christendom, is due ultimately to Paul. 

We may turn next to the theoretical content of Christianity, that 
is, to its principles and beliefs. It may be recognized that it is difficult 
or even impossible to define Christianity, to bring so vast and com- 
plicated a movement within the compass of a single formula, but 
speaking in the large there is in historical Christianity a pretty definite 
body of principles and beliefs which may be said to constitute its 
theoretical content. 

It is clear first of all that the conviction that the natural man is 
evil and therefore condemned to destruction has been fundamental 
in historical Christianity, and that it underlies the entire traditional 
system of doctrine. Man is an evil being doomed to death from 
which he cannot possibly escape of himself. Only as his nature is 
transformed by supernatural means can he be saved from the impend- 
ing fate. This salvation Christianity supplies. The significant fact 
about it is that it furnishes the only means whereby the corrupt 
and mortal nature of man may be changed and a new, holy, and 
immortal nature created within him. Regeneration is the one thing 
needed, and it can be effected only by supernatural power. Man 
cannot escape death and enjoy the vision of God and eternal life 
uhless he be born from above. It is sometimes imagined that the 
idea of man as a corrupt and depraved being belonged only to the 
Latin church, not the Greek, and was due chiefly to Augustine, and 
that through the influence of semi-Pelagianism it was gradually lost 
sight of even in the West. But as a matter of fact, it was shared by 
the great majority of theologians and by the church at large, eastern 
and western, early and late. The estimate of human nature might 
be less somber and severe with some than with others, but it was always 
such as to make supernatural activity essential to its transformation. 
Thus Irenaeus, in the latter part of the second century, says: 

For as it was not possible that man, who had once for all been conquered and 
destroyed through disobedience, could reform himself and obtain the prize of 


victory, and as it was also impossible that he could attain to salvation who had 
fallen under sin, the Son effected both these things, being the Word of God, 


11 Cf. for instance, Ignatius, Ephesians 20, Phil., 4, Smyr.6, Romans 7; and 
Irenaeus, iv, 18:5; 38:1; v, 2:2. 
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descending from the Father, becoming incarnate, stooping even to death, and 
consummating the dispensation of our salvation.** 


‘And Athanasius, early in the fourth century, says: 

Thus, then, God made man and willed that he should abide in incorruption. 
But men having despised and rejected the contemplation of God and devised 
and conttived evil for themselves, as was shown in the former treatise, received 
the condemnation of death with which they had been threatened, and from 
thenceforth no longer remained as they were made, but were corrupted according 
to their devices, and death reigned over them Now if there were merely 
a misdemeanor in question, and not a consequent corruption, repentance were 
well enough. But if, when transgression had once gained a start, men became 
involved in natural corruption, and were deprived of the grace of the divine image, 
what else was needed to be done, or what was required for such grace and such 
restoration but the Word of God which had also at the beginning made every- 
thing out of nothing ?*3 
The same sentiment appears twelve centuries later in the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, session 5: 

If anyone does not confess that the first man, Adam, when he had trans- 
gressed the commandment of God in paradise, immediately lost the holiness and 
justice in which he had been constituted; and that he incurred through the 
offense of such prevarication the wrath and indignation of God and consequently 
death which God had previously threatened him with, and together with death 
captivity under the power of him who thenceforth had the empire of death, that 
is to say, the devil; and that the entire Adam through that offense of prevarication 
was changed as respects body and soul for the worse, let him be anathema. If 
anyone asserts that the prevarication of Adam injured himself alone and not his 
posterity, and that he lost for himself alone and not for us also the holiness and 
justice received of God; or that he, defiled by the sin of disobedience, has only 
transfused death and pains of the body into the whole human race, but not sin also 
which is the death of the soul, let him be anathema. 

It was in accordance with this conviction of man’s need and this 
interpretation of the purpose of Christianity that Christ was viewed 
as a Savior who supplies the means without which the needed trans- 
formation cannot be accomplished. His work might be variously 
understood. It might be interpreted more realistically, as was com- 
mon in the east, or more legally, as in the west, and the emphasis 
might be laid upon the incarnation chiefly, or upon the death, both 
of which were everywhere recognized as essential, but, in any case, 
that in some way it made possible the change of man’s evil nature 

12 Adv. Haer., iii, 18: 2. 

13 On the Incarnation of the Word, paragraphs 4 and 7. 
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and his consequent escape from destruction all were agreed. Upon 
this idea of Christ’s work was based the historic belief in his deity. 
As a mere prophet he might instruct men and set before them an 
example of perfect obedience, but only as he was divine could he by 
his indwelling endow human nature with incorruption and immor- 
tality, or pay an adequate price for men’s redemption." 

It was in accordance also with this general view of Christianity 
that the Christian life was thought of as supernatural and other- 
worldly. The Christian, born from above, is no longer a mere natural 
and earthly man, and he finds his true home not here but in another 
sphere. His attitude toward the present world is therefore that of 
detachment and renunciation. Not to set one’s affections upon the 
better and higher things of this life, but to set them on another life 
altogether was the constant effort. The words of John’s First Epistle 
express the universal ideal: “Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the world the love of the Father 
is not in him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of life is not of the Father, 
but is of the world” (2:15, 16).*5 


14 Compare for instance such passages as the following: ‘‘For on this account the 


Word of God became man, and he who was the Son of God was made the Son of man, 
that man having contained the Word of God, and receiving the adoption, might become 
the son of God. For by no other means could we have attained to incorruptibility 
and immortality unless we had been joined to incorruptibility and immortality. But 
how could we be joined to incorruptibility and immortality unless first incorruptibility 
and immortality had been made what we also are?” (Irenaeus, iii, 19, 1.) ‘“‘How 
can they be saved unless it is God who has wrought out their salvation upon earth ? 
And how shall man pass into God unless God has passed into man ?” (ibid. iv, 33, 4). 
“For being above all, the Word of God, by offering his own temple and corporeal in- 
strument for the life of all, fittingly satisfied the debt by his death. And thus the 
incorruptible Son of God, being conjoined with all by a like nature, fittingly clothed all 
with incorruption by the promise of the resurrection” (Athanasius, On the Incar- 
nation of the Word, paragraph 9). ‘When therefore our race had fallen from the 
highest grade of dignity, it could not be raised up and restored to its original place 
by any power of men or angels. Wherefore to remedy the evil and the ruin it was 
necessary that the infinite power of the Son of God, assuming the weakness of our 
flesh, should remove the infinite weight of sin, and should reconcile us to God in his 
blood’’ (Catechism of the Council of Trent, Pt. I, chap. 3, quest. 3). 

15 Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of catholic theologians, but expresses the com- 
mon Christian sentiment from the third century on, when he ranks the contemplative 
life, or life apart from the world, higher than active life in the midst of the world 
(Summa, ii, 2, quest. 182). 
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Based upon the same conception of man’s need was the traditional 
idea of the church and the traditional theory of the sacraments as 
indispensable means of grace. The church is the body of Christ, 
and coming into union with it one comes into union with him, and 
receives from him through the sacraments the grace needed to bring 
about one’s transformation.*® The entire system of historic Chris- 
tianity hangs together, and fundamental to it is the conviction of 
man’s essential depravity and his inability to escape of himself the 
impending destruction. 

This system the Reformers retained and handed down to Pro- 
testant Christendom. Changed here and there in its details, particu- 
larly in the doctrine of the church and sacraments, in its essential 
features it remained unaltered, and only modern liberalism has really 
broken with it. A perusal of any of the great historical Protestant 
symbols, such as the Heidelberg Catechism, the. Thirty Nine Articles, 
and the Westminster Confession, will make this abundantly mani- 
fest. The orthodox Christian system, both Catholic and Protestant, 
both ancient and modern, is as has been indicated. Principles, 
beliefs, and practices are essentially one, in spite of all divisions and 
differences. Historic Christianity has a definite content which it is 
not difficult to discover and describe. Where then did it come from ? 
Was Jesus its author, or was Paul? Or is it only the fruit of long 
centuries of development, a system of much later growth than cither 
Paul or Jesus? As a matter of fact it can be traced back in all its 
essential features to the second century of ourera. Nothing important 
has been added since. All the changes that have come, all the ele- 
ments that distinguish later from earlier Christianity, Catholic from 
primitive, and Protestant from Catholic, are matters of detail, and 
do not affect the common and age-old stock. 

And not simply can the historic Christian system in all its essential 
content be traced back to the second century; it can all be found in 
Paul. To him, as to the historic church both Catholic and Protestant, 
man is by nature a corrupt and depraved being, doomed to death 


16 Compare what Cyprian says in his tract on the Unity of the Church, chap. 4; 
and also the passages from Ignatius and Irenaeus quoted above in connection with 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The whole matter is well summed up by John of 
Damascus in his Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, Book 4, chap. 13. 
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and utterly unable to help himself (Rom., chap. 7). To him, too, 
salvation is a purely supernatural thing, accomplished by the trans- 
formation of man from a fleshly to a spiritual being through the 
indwelling of the divine (Rom. chaps. 5-8). Paul’s view of flesh 
and spirit might be very different from the view of those who came 
after him, and his account of Christ’s work unlike theirs in many 
respects, but that man must be made over if he is not to perish eter- 
nally, and that this can be done only through divine power mediated 
by Jesus Christ—herein Paul and the historic church are at one. 

It was the same interest that led him to the belief in Christ’s 
deity, without which his redemptive work would be impossible, and 
it was under the control of the same general idea that he viewed 
the Christian life as other-worldly. The Christian’s citizenship is 
in heaven (Phil. 3:20), and the Christian’s duty is the crucifixion 
of his flesh (Rom. 8:13; I Cor. 9:27; Gal. 5:24). He also viewed 
the church as the mystical body of Christ (Ephesians and Colossians) 
and the sacraments as means of grace, both baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper being brought into the scheme of redemption, and made con- 
tributory to the transformation of man’s nature through his union 
with Christ. (Romans 6:3, 4; Gal. 3:27; I Cor. 10:16 ff.) 

In one important matter Paul’s Christianity was very different 
from the Christianity of those who came after him. Upon the basis 
of his doctrine of the indwelling Spirit, making the life of the Christ- 
ian man divine, he constructed his remarkable and inspiring theory 
of Christian liberty, which meant freedom not merely from bondage 
to the Jewish law but from bondage to all law whatsoever—meant in 
fact the complete repudiation of legalism in every form. This the 
primitive church did not make its own nor the Catholic; and even 
in Protestantism, in spite of Luther’s magnificent reassertion of it and 
the declarations of some of the great Protestant symbols, it has been 
commonly very much of a dead letter. It is not Paul’s principle 
at this point that has prevailed in Christendom, but the notion of the 
primitive church, inherited from Judaism and congenial to the com- 
mon moral sentiment of the Graeco-Roman world of the day, that 
the Christian life is the keeping of God’s law in order to the enjoyment 
of a future reward. Along this line Paul failed to influence the 
church. Its legalism came from others than he. But with this 
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exception all the great essential features of historic Christianity are 
to be found in him. 

But where did he get them? Did they come ultimately from 
Jesus, and in handing them down to the church that came after him 
was Paul simply passing on the Christianity given to the world by 
Christ himself? It is comparatively easy to discover what Paul 
believed, and to trace the connection between him and later Christian- 
ity, but the relation between him and his Master it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine, at any rate in detail. It is with this question 
particularly that the recent German discussions referred to at the 
beginning of this article have largely concerned themselves, dealing 
more fully with the relations of Paul and Christ to each other than 
with their relations to the historic church and historic Christianity. 

One thing is clear. Between Paul and the Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel the connection is very close. Many of the essential features 
of Paul’s system reappear in that Gospel: the necessity of regeneration 
changing a man from a fleshly to a spiritual being (John, chap. 3), 
union with Christ (chap. 15), the deity of Christ (chap. 1 and often), 
the sacramental view of baptism and the Lord’s Supper (chap. 3 - 
and 6)—all these are found in the teaching of the Johannine Christ. 
But all the more striking by contrast is the lack of all these elements 
in the teaching of Jesus as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. Of the 
essentially fleshly and evil nature of man nothing is said; nothing of 
the consequent need of regeneration; nothing of mystical union with 
Christ, and nothing of his deity; and no trace of sacramentalism 
appears in connection with baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It is not 
merely a difference of emphasis or form of statement. There is 
wanting altogether in the Synoptic Gospels the great and consistent 
body of teaching, which is not merely present, but is fundamental and 
controlling in the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of John. When 
this is once recognized it must be clear that that body of teaching came 
from some other source than Jesus himself; and the conclusion can 
hardly be resisted that it came from Paul, in whose writings it is first 
found, and whose own experience fully accounts for its origin. The 
despair into which he had fallen as a result of his total inability to 
keep the law of God, as he felt that it ought to be kept, a despair shared 
by no other Christian of the day, so far as we know; the revelation 
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of Christ as a spiritual being freed from evil flesh, a revelation whose 
tremendous and revolutionary influence can be matched nowhere 
else in the first century; his contacts with hellenistic life and thought, 
making the dualistic explanation of human corruption more natural 
to him than to Jesus and his primitive disciples; the cataclysmic 
character of his conversion, rendering a cataclysmic interpretation 
of Christian experience and the Christian life almost inevitable 
to him—all this makes it easy to explain the remarkable conception 
of Christianity which appears first in his epistles and which can be 
adequately accounted for in no other way. 

Is there, then, any justification in Jesus’ teaching for the Christian 
system which Paul handed down to the church of subsequent centuries ? 
It is to be noticed that Paul nowhere traces his theory back to Jesus, 
or quotes words of the Master in support of it. It is true that 
Jesus assumed that men generally are in need of divine forgiveness, and 
in this there might seem to be a basis for Paul’s doctrine. But 
his idea was a different one altogether from that of Paul and of 
the historic church in general. There is no hint in his teaching 
of the radical badness and utter helplessness of human nature, of 
which Paul made so much, and of the consequent necessity of its 
transformation by supernatural agency. It is not simply that Paul 
threw the matter into theological or philosophical form, but that his 
view of man and his need was totally at variance with Christ’s. And 
if this is true of the fundamental elements in Paul’s system, it is true 
also of their corollaries, the doctrine of salvation, of the person and 
work of Christ, of the church and the sacraments. All of these had 
their origin ultimately in the experience of Paul and not in the teach- 
ing of Jesus. In so far then, as historic Christianity is identical with 
this system which I have been describing it would seem that Paul 
must be recognized as its author and founder rather than Jesus. 

But though to Paul is due the larger and perhaps controlling part 
of the Christianity of all the centuries since his day, there is another 
element which comes ultimately not from Paul but from Christ himself. 
Side by side with the system which took its rise with Paul run influ- 
ences of a different and higher order. The piety of Jesus—his vivid 
realization of God as his father and the father of his brethren, and 
his attitude of perfect trust and joyful devotion—has been a price- 
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less and imperishable heritage of the Christian church. Not all 
Christians have entered into it, but its influence has been felt in every 
age. Different as was Paul’s temper and his general view of the 
world and life, and foreign to Christ’s thought as was his metaphysical 
conception of deity, he yet so learned the lesson of the Master that 
he could voice his own religious experience and the experience of his 
converts in the wonderful words “Because ye are sons God sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba Father” 
(Gal. 4:6). So far as there is anything distinctive in Christian piety, 
in the Christian’s attitude toward God and communion with him, 
it is due to Jesus. Here he and not Paul is the Master. 

And not simply in his attitude toward God but in his attitude toward 
his fellows Jesus left a permanent impression. At this point, too, 
Paul learned from him’? Had he developed his own ethical ideals 
independently of Jesus he would infallibly have given the controlling 
place to righteousness, interpreted, in accordance with his dualistic 
view of flesh, in terms of personal purity, or abstinence from fleshly 
sin. As it is, emphatic as he was in his assertion of the supreme place 
of love for others, he yet failed to make it actually supreme as Jesus 
did, for he set along side of it not simply holiness, but also personal 
loyalty to Jesus, as Christian duties equal or even superior to love 
for one’s fellows.*® ‘The consequence was that Paul handed on to 
those who came after him an ethical ideal fraught with the evils of 
confusion and schism. Personal loyalty to Jesus might involve follow- 
ing him in his supreme devotion to the good of others, but it often 
meant something very different; and the desire for holiness might be 
entirely consonant with love for one’s fellows, but it often crowded it 
out altogether, so that asceticism became the characteristic Christian 
virtue. It is no accident that asceticism has played so large a part in 
Christian history. ‘The view of the Christian life which was the fruit 
of Paul’s own experience made it inevitable, and when the impression 

t7 Cf. Rom. 13:8; I Cor. 13; Gal. 5:13 ff.; Phil. 2:2 ff.; Eph. 4:2, 16; I Thes. 
3:12, 4:9. 

18 Cf. II Cor. 5:14, 15 where Paul draws a conclusion from the love of Christ, 
typical of a common Christian attitude ever since, which, beautiful as it is, shows 
clearly enough that Christ’s spirit had not taken complete possession of him, as it had 


not of the disciples who preceded him and who first changed the emphasis from Jesus’ 
message to his person. 
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of Jesus’ teaching became less controlling than it was to Paul it took 
complete possession of the field. But always the Master’s principle 
of love and service has had some place in Christian teaching; often 
it has had illustrious exponents, and has led to heroic deeds of charity; 
and ever and anon it has dominated the life of large sections of the 
church, as it is coming today to dominate the life of the world. Here 
too Jesus himself was the founder and none of his disciples, not even 
Paul or John. In recognizing God as his own Father and the Father 
of all his brethren, in making righteousness the faithful and joyful 
doing of the Father’s will and interpreting it in terms of love and service 
of one’s fellows, and, above all, in living with God and with men 
the life he was summoning others to live, Jesus gave Christianity to 
the world. In the last analysis, whether they fully understood it or 
not, it was the impression of his life that constituted the basis of his 
disciples’ faith in him, the ultimate ground of their conviction of his 
messiahship and resurrection, and so the real foundation of the 
Christian church. 

The answer to our main question is thus a divided one. Without 
Jesus Christianity and the Christian church would certainly not have 
been. In his name the church was founded and from faith in him 
it has drawn its life; and yet the movement was started and the institu- 
tion established by other men, and in most of its principles and beliefs 
and practices the influence of others has been controlling. Never- 
theless his gospel of divine fatherhood and human brotherhood, which 
he not only taught but lived, commonly overlaid as it has been by 
other interests, has never been wholly forgotten, and today, when it is 
coming so prominently to the fore, Christians can recognize more 
clearly than at any other period that Christianity has really come 
from Jesus himself, for that which is of greatest worth in it, and that 
which chiefly accounts for its hold upon the modern world, was given 
it by him. 
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Two types of theology may fairly be said to be needed. First, 
there is the theology that is to be preached, the «jpuyua of the religious 
teacher and preacher; and second, there is that philosophical norma- 
tive systematization of religious truth which will always lie below 
and condition the other. In a way the distinction is akin to that 
between dogmatics and the philosophy of religion, but is more accur- 
ately drawn by describing the first as the message theology, and the 
second as the apologetic theology. 

There is, however, more fundamental difference between types 
of theology. It is that which lies between the material of science 
and metaphysics, i. e., the positive data of phenomena and the 
tentative data of reality sought behind phenomena. The difference 
involves method quite as truly as content. To be positive is not to be 
merely assertive. It is to limit conclusions to ascertainable data 
rather than to project speculation out from data. The metaphysician 
seeks by a process of abstracting to arrive at ultimates; the scientist 
endeavors by experiment, induction, and hypothesis to arrive at 
laws and new phenomena. The questions of being and of episte- 
mology are vital to the metaphysician, but the scientist is concerned with 
methodology of experiment and induction, and does not question 
or attempt to explain how he can know that he knows the reality 
of that with which he is immediately concerned. Similarly, there 
are the positive and the metaphysical methods of theology: the one 
assumes that we can know, and starts with data which it proceeds 
to combine; the other questions how we can know, and is primarily 
concerned with normative processes in search for the criteria of 
reality itself. 

It is true, as will appear presently, that just as biology has its 
hypotheses regarding the nature of living things, so the message or 
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positive theology has back of it philosophical concepts in accordance 
with which it must combine data which are given to it by the other 
sciences. But its aim is primarily practical—the formulation of a 
body of truth that shall not merely satisfy the intellect, but shall 
serve as motive and direction for the life of the spirit. To a very 
considerable degree it refers to its companion disciplines the questions 
regarding ultimate matters with which every thinking man sooner 
or later has to grapple. 

There is one particular type of a theology built up by a positive 
method that the church and society particularly needs; a theology 
that is frankly evangelical, i. e., that utiziles methodically the gospel 
as given by biblical theology. Over against this is a theology that 
begins with a philosophy of religion and, though not necessarily 
hostile to biblical theology, largely disregards biblical results, except 
as its philosophical conceptions are regarded as more or less the 
equivalents of such New Testament teaching as may not seriously 
involve matters of history or apostolic formulation. 

In brief, we find on one side a theology that purports to gain the 
gospel by positive method and then present it to a given age, and on the 
other a systematized presentation of the results of a religious phil- 
osophy and experience built up from theories of knowledge, but evan- 
gelical only in the sense that it reproduces the general faith and hope 
of universal religious experience as interpreted through the Christian 
community. Just at present there is a rather pronounced tendency 
on the part of progressive thinkers toward the latter type of theology. 
Such a tendency undoubtedly meets the needs of academic circles 
in touch with difficulties of a philosophical thought; but any man 
in touch with the actual life of the people, in their way quite as 
“modern” as any university professor, knows that what they need 
is a theology that is primarily redemptive and objective rather than 
metaphysical. For the real problem that besets Christianity today 
is not set by definitions, but by life itself. And the theology that 
will Christianize the world must be in a profound sense evangelic. 

But this is by no means to say that the modern man, whether 
he be found in the university or in the counting-room or in the labor 
union will be satisfied with an aggregation of texts forced into a 
system determined by outgrown philosophies. The fact that so 
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many preachers think and practice the opposite is why our ordinary 
evangelical preaching so seldom reaches men and women under 
the control of our modern view of the world. A positive evangelical 
theology must not be anachronistic. 

This is obviously saying that it must be subject to method. To 
indicate a possible formulation of such positive non-metaphysical, 
non-epistemological method by which we may directly use the gospel 
of the New Testament, is the purpose of this paper. 


I. THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF A POSITIVE EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY 


1. Such a theology is not primarily concerned with what Kaftan 
calls the “higher knowledge,” that is, the knowledge that we can 
know. Rather it proceeds positively along lines of psychology. 
It is not necessarily indifferent to the problems of epistemology, 
but it can assume that we do know sufficiently well to warrant faith 
and action and proceeds to utilize for its own immediate purposes 
those psychological data that are the point of departure for the episte- 
mologist pure and simple. To speculate as to our ability to know is 
one thing; to appropriate positively for theological purposes the 
uncriticized states of consciousness we call cognitive is quite another. 
The one is epistemology, the other is psychology. 

2. In a certain sense we here preserve the old distinction drawn 
between natural and revealed religion, but with distinct changes of 
conception. The evangelical element is not conceived of as super- 
imposed upon generic religion, but rather as its completion. Revela- 
tion is not ab extra in the sense of a message from an extra-mundane 
world substantiated by miracles, but is the completer and, indeed, 
final revelation of a God immanent in a world of which humanity is a 
part. We are not concerned to prove the existence of God, but to 
set forth his nature. We start with the results of a comparative 
study of religion which give us the all but universal belief in God as 
personal (whether literal or symbolically personal we leave to the 
metaphysician’s decision). This belief is one result of the judgment 
of value humanity passes upon the universe. Any theology needs 
a God to give unity to a superficially fragmentary universe, and to 
give purpose to a process in which it sees the world and all therein 
involved. A positive theology therefore believes in him and in its 
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more aggressive moods will defend its faith against all comers. At all 
events, it assumes God and the religious nature of man and proceeds 
to show how men, through Jesus, can be brought into dynamic, 
regenerative relation with God. The relation of this God to his 
universe must be presupposed as immanent, but not necessarily to the 
extent of regarding the universe as a monism. We may be monists, 
but no positive theology in the strict sense of the word can be derived 
from monism. At its best it can be only metaphysical. There is room 
for and, in my opinion, need of such serious attempts to build up such 
a metaphysical theology, but it will be a different sort of theology from 
that I am describing. 

A positive theology presupposes enough distinction between God 
and man to make the two mutually objective. It leaves to the meta- 
physician the discussion as to just what this distinction is. For 
practical purposes plain men, scientists and monists, are dualists, and 
the theology that is actually to do the work which the world demands 
of a theology, cannot move outside of the limits of common sense. 
The common sense presupposition of faith as distinct from philoso- 
phy is this objectivity of God. 

3. The theology proposed is not without organizing principles. 
Such principles, however, it derives not so much from the field of 
metaphysics as from the working hypotheses of the scientific world. 
It does not attempt to prove the ultimate and absolute truth of such 
principles, but,’ recognizing them as controlling elements of the 
social mind to which it appeals, utilizes them for the purpose of giving 
that unitary character to religious thought which is indispensable for 
any theology. In this sense it advances beyond biblical theology 
and grows pragmatic. The world-view is used as truth because it 
works in and controls those to whom the theology is addressed. 
It is employed not as final truth but as an economic expedient, an 
interpretative medium by which to make the gospel intelligible to a 
given community. 

Obviously at this point appears a rather delicate matter, i. e., its 
relation to the biblical matter which it would unify with other cor- 
relatable facts; and just as obviously it is at this point that it will be 
affected by the theologian’s sympathies and philosophic predilections 
as they come to expression in the other or apologetic normative type 
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of theology. But the difference between the two theologies is again 
the difference between the work of the scientist and that of the meta- 
physician. The synthetic principle of positive theology is not first 
established as final, but is, so to speak, a working hypothesis taken 
over from the social mind and to be tested by its applicability to facts. 
We shall revert to this matter in another connection, and at this point, 
therefore, it is necessary only to point out that these presupposed 
unifying principles must be biological rather than metaphysical, for 
no man can think today outside of biological analogies. The presuppo- 
sition which above all others can give unitary value to positive 
evangelical theology must be a general theory of evolution or world 
process, as, in my opinion, it focalizes on the production of the 
free personality. In this process a positive theology will find such 
normative elements as it most needs, and, what is even more 
important, a key to the exposition of the significance of the facts 
given to it by those various disciplines whose results it utilizes. 


Il. THE MATERIALS OF AN EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY 


The materials of a positive evangelical theology must be essentially 
phenomenal. If for no other reason than that it is positive it must 
be content to deal with facts conceived of objectively rather than with 
metaphysical findings. Instead of beginning with the problems of 
ontology and epistemology, it begins with a common-sense view 
of reality, and with the facts of experience both individual and 
social. Particularly, in that it is evangelical it must use the gospel 
of the New Testament as furnishing material susceptible of induction 
with other material. In general its material may be said to be of 
four sorts: 

1. The historical Jesus. By this is meant not merely the literary 
picture of Jesus as it is in the New Testament. It would indeed be 
possible to erect a theology which used the New Testament at its 
face value and did not enter into the question of the historicity of its 
record. Its teaching, for example, as to the fatherliness of God 
makes an appeal to the human life and wins the response of the moral 
nature on its own merits. The picture of Jesus compels one farther. 
Even if there never had been a Jesus the Golden Rule would be regarded 
as an effective maxim of social ideals. But it is unbelievable that the 
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teaching of the New Testament would have had any such influence 
over history as that which it has possessed had there not been associated 
with the belief in the truth of Jesus’ teaching a further conviction as 
to the historicity of the story of his life. An ideal Jesus, frankly 
recognized as never having existed, but as merely the creation of 
religious imagination, would have had little power over civilization. 
The doctrine of immortality expressed in terms of a hope unsup- 
ported by the story of the resurrection would never have gripped 
human lives as has the belief that Jesus actually did manifest himself 
to his disciples alive after his passion. 

It is at this point that the positive evangelical theology differs 
from a theology that distrusts the findings of historical criticism, 
and finds itself confronted by questions that need and will presently 
be given fuller treatment. 

2. But the gospel material fit for positive theology is not simply 
the objective facts of the life of Jesus: The history of the spread of 
Christianity makes it more than evident that the message concerning 
Jesus was not simply that there had once been a man who had taught 
and embodied a profound religious faith and a noble morality; who 
had been crucified and rose again. These facts, important as they 
are, were given an interpretation which was as significant as the 
facts themselves. It was the worth of Jesus which these facts argued 
that really constituted the gospel. The message that the apostles 
carried to the world did not treat generically of God and duty and 
immortality. It was not mere memorabilia of a martyr. It was 
highly specific. Jesus was the Christ, the one whom God had 
empowered by his own resident Spirit to be the Deliverer of his people. 
His life got its value wholly from this messianic, redemptive quality. 
However some: of his deeds and experiences might have been unex- 
pected from the point of view of current messianism, the early Christ- 
ians conceived of him as one who was ultimately to fulfil their expecta- 
tions. The Pauline churches believed that the kingdom he was to 
establish was not simply the kingdom of the Jews, but one composed 
of all those possessing the quality of life which was to characterize 
the kingdom when it appeared. And this quality of life—eternal life— 
was the possession of those who had faith in him as a Christ. God 
gave it to them by giving them his Spirit. 
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This messianic interpretation, it must be repeated, was an essential 
part of the apostolic gospel. Conceivably the resurrection from the 
dead might have been used as a basis of other implications. It 
might have been used to prove, for example, the certainty of immor- 
tality, but in the eyes of the first Christians it would have been one 
thing to reveal immortality and another to be the Christ. The Christ 
was declared by the resurrection to be the one whom God empowered 
by his own resident spirit to save the world, showing the way of 
deliverance from Satan, sin and death. 

This soteriological aspect of the gospel is fundamental. Jesus 
as the Christ must not only be superhuman; he must be redemptive. 
That conviction lies below other elements of the original gospel. In 
the thought of the early Christians we find the complete messianic 
scheme used to interpret the worth of Jesus. The later metaphysical 
questions concerned with his person and his relations as Logos to 
God the Father are altogether absent. In broad lines, the gospel 
as presented by Paul and other New Testament writers may be said 
to be this: Time falls into two great periods—this age and the coming 
age. In this age Satan is supreme, evil is triumphant, sin is rampant, 
and all men die. God gave his law in order to show his people what 
not to do, and so to save them; but the Jews, to whom it was intrusted, 
failed to keep its provisions, and, like the gentiles, who were without 
such means of knowing sin, had become subject to all the penalties 
attached to the laws they had broken. Particularly were they to be 
subject to death and the unrelieved status which death inaugurated 
for the individual. At the opening of the Coming Age the Christ 
would appear and establish a judgment at which all humanity would 
be judged for the deeds done in the body. From the point of view 
of obedience to God’s law there was hope for no one. But those 
who had accepted the historical Jesus as Christ were treated by God 
as already members of the kingdom the Christ was to establish and 
deliver. They were already assured of acquittal on the judgment 
day, and when that awful day ushered in the New Age they would 
be given the body of the resurrection and entrance into the joy of 
the new kingdom of the messiah. In fact, to some extent the Chris- 
tian believer already shared in the blessings of the New Age, in that 
he had the gifts and fruit of the Holy Spirit. 
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But at the same time these formal conceptions were but the 
outer expression of something far more fundamental and un-Jewish, 
which Jesus and his apostles made an integral and controlling part 
of the evangelical message. God was love; a man could be saved 
by accepting Jesus as Christ; would be transformed by the spirit 
of God; would be raised from the dead; and would become a member 
of a new social order full of blessing. As a proof of this hope the 
Christian could point to the miracles which were wrought in the name 
of Christ, to the new spiritual graces which came to those who accepted 
the gospel and made it a regulative ideal of their lives, and, above all, 
to the life, death and resurrection of the historical Jesus. 

This gospel was thus pregnant with a profound ethic. As Paul 
said, as many as were led by the Spirit should walk thereby. Nothing 
could be more foreign to Jesus or his chief interpreters than legalism. 
But the gospel was not a call to righteous living. It was a promise 
of deliverance from evil and the punishment of sin through a new 
attitude toward and relationship with God induced by the faith 
that the actual historical person Jesus was the Christ. The objective 
evidence of the reasonableness of this faith was to be seen in the res- 
urrection of Jesus; the subjective evidence was discovered in the new 
moral experience of the Christian. The evidence of the actual recon- 
ciliation of God to humanity was the death of Christ, whom God 
presented as a propitiatory gift, which, like the death of the lamb at 
the altar, gave assurance to the believer that the reconciliation between 
himself and God was complete. 

A theology to be evangelic, that is, loyal to the redemptive message 
of the Apostles, must in some way embody in itself these interpretative 
and corroborative elements of the gospel just as truly as the teachings 
and facts of the life of Jesus. A discussion of just how this is to be 
done must be for the moment postponed. 

3. A third group of materials for a positive theology is to be seen 
in the findings of the various non-theological sciences. Of course 
not all scientific results are of direct religious significance, although 
in a broad way the Christian conception of God as love will have 
very little significance to anyone who is convinced by the physical 
sciences that the universe is without purpose. But certain groups 
of sciences are furnishing the theologian with material which he must 
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use. In fact, the only man theology can know is the man turned 
over to him by such sciences. Thus sociology is giving us a new point 
of view of human personality and its activities. Anthropology is 
enabling us to understand more clearly the rise of the moral sense, and 
the place of experience in the formation of religious concepts. Psy- 
chology furnishes the innumerable data for the understanding of the 
psychology of religion, and particularly of that process by which the 
human soul, under definite “suggestions” and stimuli from without, 
comes into dynamic relationship with God and embodies in itself 
the influence which comes from the God who, as faith must at its 
start premise, is objective to the individual. From biology come 
data which are germane with or hostile to the evangelical message 
of the resurrection both of Jesus and of men in general. There 
is no more a religious man than an economic man. While it may 
be true that religion per se is a matter of valuation rather than of 
science, it will be very difficult for any religion to prevail among 
thoughtful men and women which is fundamentally at variance with 
the prevailing world-view embodying scientific findings. And this 
will particularly be true of a positive evangelical theology. If its 
facts, as embodied in the historical experience of Jesus, and if the 
essential implications of those facts given in the apostolic presenta- 
tion of Jesus, are utterly inconsonant with scientific facts, a positive 
theology in any true sense of the word is out of the question. 

4. But an evangelical theology evidently must use the facts of 
Christian experience in general. True, it cannot always use uncriti- 
cally the explanations and the descriptions of that experience, for, 
as must constantly appear, Christians have always confused supposed 
causes with indubitable impulses and emotional states of conscious- 
ness. But it would be an incomplete induction that left out of 
account the phenomena of religion as exhibited in the history of the 
Christian community. Those experiences which we have called 
regeneration, assurance, peace, spiritual growth are as truly material 
for positive treatment as are any psychological phenomena. The 
reciprocal relations of the individual and the Christian community are 
in themselves data which no man who shares in the modern views 
of social solidarity and social mind can overlook. The position to be 
accorded this experience of the post-New Testament Christians in a 
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system of theology may likely be a matter of discussion, but it cannot 
be neglected. It is to be used, however, as co-ordinate with, not as 
replacing the New Testament material described as above. 

It may be urged, however, that theology is exclusively an exposition 
of Christian experience, and is it not, therefore, of necessity concerned, 
save by way of implication, with the facts furnished by the New 
Testament ? 

There is force in this contention, for the Bible in general, and the 
gospel in particular, is born of experience. But as the term is generally 
used, Christian experience refers not so much to the materials of the 
gospel message, as to what may be called religious psychology. As 
regards this there is no doubt that, as has already been pointed out, 
such psychology furnishes important data for a positive theology. 
But theology is something more than a phase of psychology. The 
experiences of Jesus are primary rather than co-ordinate with those 
of later Christians. It is only when Christian experience in the usual 
sense is put in its proper perspective with the data of the gospel 
message that it becomes an element in constructive theological state- 
ment. In my opinion it is confusing to use the term so generically 
as to cover all the data at our disposal. Christian experience, as I 


would use the term, is the result of a moral acceptance of the gospel 
message and of a life with God mediated by such an acceptance. 


Ill, THE PROBLEM SET BY HISTORY 


It cannot be denied that a theology using historical materials 
is subject to the risks of criticism; and it must be frankly said that 
if criticism should destroy the historical probability of any of its 
elements, such a theology must to that extent be affected. This, 
however, is not to introduce a new difficulty. It is inherent in the 
gospel itself. It is, of course, possible so to change our conception 
of the gospel as to leave out the historical matters used by the early 
church, belief in which is in the warp and woof of New Testament 
thought. Conceivably such a gospel might be more adapted to 
modern life than that of Paul. But it would be another gospel. 
It would not be that of the New Testament. Further, it cannot be 
doubted that these facts of the historical gospel are used by the early 
Christians as means rather than ends. The resurrection helped to 
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new conviction of the love of God and the certainty of immortality. 
It was not presented as an interesting but insignificant fact, but it 
was to lead to conviction and experience. Conceivably, now that 
such conviction and experience have been reached on the basis of the 
alleged facts of the gospel a man might no longer find it necessary to 
believe the facts. Now that the concrete of religion has hardened, it 
is claimed that the moulds of, history, or what was supposed to be 
history, can be neglected. And indeed this is rather a favorite 
method of procedure on the part of certain types of theology. 

But a significant question emerges at this point. Whether we 
like it or not, the gospel as it stands in the New Testament is at the 
mercy of the historical investigator. Does the recognition of the 
fact, and the attempt to construct a theology by the critical deter- 
mination of such facts as the death and resurrection of Jesus make 
the situation any more serious? Suppose that it came generally 
to be believed, for instance, that there never was a Jesus or that if he 
existed he never manifested himself to his disciples after his death, 
is it conceivable that Christianity as we know it should continue? 
The answer is ready at hand in the case of those persons who have 
lost the confidence in the historical elements of the New Testament. 
To them the gospel is a very different matter from what it was to 
Paul. It is one thing to hold religion because of a theory of the 
persistence of values and another to hold that phase of religion 
which is based on the belief that Jesus was what the New Testament 
presents.him as being. Of course we may say that the resurrection 
has no meaning for the modern man—a dictum which seems to me to 
represent a narrow conception as to the “modern man” if not an 
arrogant superiority to facts. But this is simply to say that the gospel 
as it appears in the New Testament does not appeal to the modern 
man. And this I doubt. There are modern men who are neither 
epistemologists nor agnostics. The pressing question at present 
for the systematic theologian is not so much the work of the apologete 
who tries to find the irreducible minimum, and builds therefrom, as it 
is the constructive use of the results of a criticism which has brought 
us beyond a reasonable peradventure face to face with the beliefs of 
the original Christians. The business of a positive theology is not 
to discover how much of that primitive belief can be omitted, but 
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how much of it is really correlatable with other things we know, 
and is capable of being built inductively into a positive message for 
today’s life. 

2. This, however, is by no means to say that a positive evangelical 
theology can be indifferent to that problem which is even more 
fundamental than that of critisicm; namely, the possibility of finding 
a real Jesus back of the experience and faith of the first disciples. 
But such a question must be answered by historians, not by meta- 
physicians. At the very outside we must have done with the analogy 
which finds a Jesus am sich as a sort of equivalent of the Ding an 
sich of metaphysics. It would be difficult to imagine a more unjusti- 
fiable source of confusion than the parallel which is drawn between 
the metaphysical difficulty of distinguishing the phenomenon from 
the noumenon and the difficulty of distinguishing between historical 
testimony and the person or event to which the testimony is brought. 
The Ding an sich is a pure abstraction and the problem of discovering 
it is one of metaphysics pure and simple. The historical character 
known to us through testimony is to be reached by those processes 
which every historian knows. There never was a Ding an sich; there 
have been historical persons. To say that any given alleged his- 
torical person is like the Ding an sich is to beg the question. 

Nor is it scientific to throw history out of the window because we 
cannot at first reading get back of the experience that constitutes 
the stuff of historical records. If the experience of the witness is the 
ultimate material with which we must deal it is by no means the 
ultimate reality at which we can arrive. The record of experience is 
a means, not an end. All we know, for instance, about Socrates 
is what his contemporaries experienced of him. It is mere ordinary 
good sense to recognize that in such experience as we have it recorded 
by Xenophon and Plato there is a large subjective element. But he 
would be a very rash man who would say that Socrates himself as 
distinguished from the historical picture of him was not a reality, 
ready for use, and worthy to be used, so far as the facts of his life 
have any significance whatsoever. 

Similarly, although confessedly with a larger scope of uncertainty, 
in the case of Jesus. We have the record of the faith of the original 
Christians given us by criticism. ‘The question which the theologian 
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must ask himself is whether he shall build up his theology simply 
from that experience without questioning as to whether it had any- 
thing objective corresponding to itself; or whether he shall use that 
experience as a means of arriving at certain probable historical data 
which can be tested by being used with other correlatable facts as a 
basis of induction. To put the matter very distinctly: if all there 
is to the resurrection of Jesus is the belief that Peter and the other 
disciples had, that he must be alive in heaven, it is of small significance 
to the theologian. What cares he about the mere opinions of Peter 
and the other disciples relative to Jesus? But if by the proper use 
of their experiences we can arrive at any fact which, however obscure 
as to its details, lies back of this belief as to the resurrection, we have 
arrived at a datum which may be of utmost importance. For it is 
true that while occasionally a man may claim that his faith in immor- 
tality and the goodness of God would not be deepened even if it could 
be indubitably shown that Jesus actually rose from the dead, the 
vast majority of men have not reached that emotional state of mind. 
They still remain in the region of intellect. They still would regard 
as welcome news the evangelical message that declared beyond per- 
adventure that some sort of resurrection on the part of Jesus actually 
occurred. 

Now the theologian as such is concerned not so much with proving 
that Jesus did rise from the dead as he is with showing that such an 
alleged event is critically tenable and capable of synthesis with the 
more ordinary elements of human experience. He leaves to the 
apologete the detailed defense of his position. He himself is con- 
cerned primarily with the processes of discovering the data; and this, 
of course, compels him to utilize the psychologist’s data as regards 
knowledge and the methods of the historian. He does not merely 
build the faith of the early church in Jesus as such into his theology, 
but he endeavors to use the faith to get at Jesus himself. 

I am aware that here some members of the religionsgeschicht- 
liche school of theologians find little hope. The Jesus of history seems 
to them inextricable from the faith of the apostles and the apostolic 
picture of the Master is itself a creature of the legend or hero-making 
process by which the hopes of Judaism were made an integral part 
of his personality. According to such a view the first Christians were 
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led to believe that Jesus was of messianic value, and instinctively, 
undeliberately, but none the less mistakenly, his history was con- 
structed of the messianic hope that had its seat not in “the official 
literature” of Judaism, as Gunkel says, but in the mind of the masses. 
Thus the only Jesus we really can know and utilize in theological 
thought is a person who never existed except in the hearts and hopes 
and faith of men who hypostasized the implications of a messianic 
evaluation, and hid Jesus in the mists of eschatology. 

There is much truth in such a view, but it is given a wrong turn, 
thanks to a mistaken method that has seen much of its scepticism 
and negation outgrown in the case of Roman kings and Trojan 
heroes. Its real place in an historical method I shall endeavor to 
determine in a discussion of the contribution of messianism to theo- 
logical construction. To introduce it as a means of non-suiting the 
case of a real and significant Jesus, the events of whose life gave 
rise to, rather than were created by, early Christian faith, seems to me 
a begging of the question. The simple fact that the messianic evalua- 
tion was attached to Jesus rather than to John the Baptist is in itself 
an evidence that there was that in his personality and experience that 
was antecedent to such evaluation. Criticism here is indispensable. 
We are only concerned, not with the completed picture and estimate 
of Jesus as given by the New Testament as a whole, but with the 
picture and estimate that lie in the oldest strata of such literature. 
Now any fair criticism of the sources, places at our disposal records 
which are marked by a controlling estimate of Jesus as more than 
prophet or teacher. Such, for instance, as the oldest cycles of the 
synoptic narrative and teaching, and the references to Jesus by Paul 
in the epistles assuredly his. 

If now we start with this original record and evaluation our problem 
is sharply formulated: Was the Jesus of fact the Jesus of this original 
Christian faith? If so he and his experiences become possible data 
for a positive evangelical theology. 

Assuming then that criticism has given us reasonably trustworthy 
material for study, how shall we proceed to distinguish the Jesus of 
history from the Jesus of the earliest disciples’ faith? In general it 
may be replied: 

a) We start with the results of criticism, in so far as these results 
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do not stand committed to some assumption as to the possibility or 
non-possibility of the alleged facts of Jesus’ life. 

b) We recognize the fact that in the same proportion as the number 
of converging independent witnesses to any event increases, does the 
probability of that event increase. 

c) We make a working hypothesis of the event or events upon 
which these testimonies tend to converge. 

d) We test this working hypothesis by the simple process of dis- 
covering whether or not it is absolutely contradictory to the course of 
nature and experience as otherwise known. 

e) In case it is not so contradictory we further proceed to see 
whether the facts which constitute our working hypotheses can be 
correlated with what appear to us to be assured results of other 
investigations, such, e. g., as those of psychology and biology. 

f) In case we find they are thus correlatable we can safely proceed 
to make probability doubly probable. We therefore test pragmati- 
cally the induction which has been made a working hypothesis. That 
is to say, we test the value of that induction which embodies and is 
colored by these historically probable facts. 

3. But after we have gained the historical Jesus in such a way as 
to enable us to use him as a datum in our religious inductions, it 
must be remembered, we have not all the gospel as it is set forth in the 
New Testament. The apostles do not simply give us facts; they 
proceed to adjust facts to their own world view; namely, that of the 
messianic hope and the conception of God as sovereign. It is alto- 
gether impossible that anyone but a Jew could have interpreted the 
facts of Jesus in the forms of thought contained in the New Testament. 
If it were conceivable that Jesus had lived among the Greeks and had 
experienced precisely the same faith and had appeared to his disciples 
after his death in just the same way as is recorded in the New 
Testament, the Greeks would not have thought of him as the Christ. 
They might have thought of him as a god or son of some god, but 
that great sweep of expectation which we call messianism was not 
theirs to be used as an estimate of the significance of any person. 

It can hardly be overemphasized that at this point the theologian 
who would use the New Testament in any serious way stands first 
of all face to face with the problem of the historian pure and simple. 
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The normative process must wait upon the historical. The theologian 
must not seek first what is true in the evangelic exposition of Jesus; 
he must discover how much of it is identical with the thought of the 
times in which the New Testament was written. He must know that 
period not as the archaeologist, but as the historian; that is, as one who 
recognizes genetic relations and is able to trace these relations in the 
presence of the social mind of the first century in the writings of the 
New Testament. The recent work in this field has reached such a 
general unanimity of results as to make the entire matter compara- 
tively simple for the man who will approach the problem without 
dogmatic presuppositions. The history of the messianic hope is 
known to us beyond a reasonable doubt. The study of the apocalypses 
and Jewish literature reveals to us the great expectation of the Jewish 
people in the coming of the New Age, in which the Christ would 
establish his kingdom, judge the world, punish the enemies of Jehovah, 
raise Jehovah’s people from Sheol, and admit into the glorious king- 
dom which was already existent in heaven. 

Now if one comes to the New Testament to discover how far 
it embodies these same expectations of Jewish literature, he will be at 
once convinced that in the case of the apostles this messianic expecta- 
tion was used to express the real significance of Jesus and to forecast 
his future. With certain important exceptions, born of their belief 
in the historical resurrection of Jesus, the entire future of Jesus may 
be said to have been described by them as fulfilling the essential 
hopes of the messianic programme. He was the Christ, in the sense 
that he had been empowered by the Spirit to save God’s people, but 
this work of salvation had not been fully accomplished. He was 
to come again, establish his kingdom, raise the dead, judge the world, 
and admit all those who had accepted him as Christ into the glories 
of the new age. 

Dogmatic theology has usually taken eschatological hopes not as 
interpretations and hopes, but as literal statements intended as a part of 
revelation. Notwithstanding the fact that they lie wholly outside 
human experience (using that term in the ordinary, not the philosophi- 
cal sense), our teachers have regarded such apostolic hopes as fact; 
and as a consequence we have had our discussions over premillenar- 
ianism and postmillenarianism, over the physical resurrection, the 
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place of heaven, the nature of the judgment day, and the possibility of 
people on a round world simultaneously seeing Jesus descend from 
heaven. The first step that a positive theology must take after it 
has reached by historical processes the Jesus that occasioned the 
experience of the disciples is to distinguish the interpretations from 
the person interpreted. The resurrection of Jesus, for instance, 
is one thing; the use of that to justify the attachment to his future 
of the messianic hope, born of Jewish apocalypses, is quite another. 
With the interpretations as such the positive evangelical theology 
need not be compelled to have much to do except in the way of 
discovering within them elements of reality. 

Similarly, in other elements of the first-century world-view. 
The flat earth, the existence of the kingdom of Satan, the interpreta- 
tions of God in terms of sovereignty, the sacrificial system as a uni- 
versal element of religious life—all these matters are not the results 
of the career of Jesus. They condition the formulation of the evan- 
gelical message to the New Testament. However much they were 
an integral part of that message they do not constitute the permanent 
content of the gospel. They are the interpretative concepts by 
which the facts of Jesus were correlated by, and made intelligible to, 
the social mind of the first century. In themselves they may or may 
not be true in anything more than a pragmatic sense. They cer- 
tainly do not of necessity form material to be brought over bodily 
into a theology which endeavors to make religion intelligible to an 
age that finds, if possible, more difficulty in a belief in the flat earth 
and other elements of the prescientific world-view than it finds in the 
story of Jesus itself. 


A Positive Method for an Evangelical Theology 


It is, however, no very difficult problem that faces us at this point. 
The distinction between the form and content of the New Testament 
thought is to be made not by first determining what is true, but by 
first determining the points of identity between the New Testament 
and the world of the first century. To reverse the process might con- 
ceivably bring the same results, but it will always be exposed to the 
criticism of an over-use of subjective standards. The real method 
of procedure is historical. Having discovered the elements of the 
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world-view, we are in a position to discuss impartially the other 
probability. And the degree of probability is to be set not on lines 
of religious but of scientific procedure. It requires no profound 
knowledge of modern scientific results to estimate the real value of 
views which are the outgrowth of ignorance or superstition regarding 
the world at large. While it is true there may always be a border line, 
and while many of the views of the ancient world must be rejected 
by the modern mind containing in themselves elements of truth, the 
real problem is to be reached not by a-priori processes, but by actual 
comparison of these elements with what can be reasonably declared to 
be realities. 

The first step in the narrative analysis of New Testament formula- 
tion of the gospel is, therefore, not the discovery as to whether or not 
it is true, but whether or not the appropriate elements of the world 
view itself are true. Current opinion is not given scientific authority 
by being embodied in the New Testament. Such elements of New 
Testament thought and teaching as are the survivals of the elements 
of the world view, which have been independently declared to be 
improbable, are obviously not to be introduced into a positive theology. 

But at this point one needs to proceed with caution. For the 
world-view itself, it is to be borne in mind, is an attempt at explanation 
of actual experiences. If the earth does not go around the sun, there 
is certainly apparent motion which must be explained. If we reject 
the conception that the sun itself is moving, we cannot reject the fact 
that there is motion. Similarly, in the case of certain regulative 
analogies in the religious thought of the New Testament which were 
brought over from Jewish thought. God may not be a king, but 
he certainly exerts control over his world. The idea of unction may 
be seen to be figurative, but the actual interplay of the divine and 
human personality would be denied by no one who believes in a divine 
and a human personality.~ The picture of the great judgment scene, 
with the consequent doctrine of forensic justification or condemnation, 
may be just as clearly the survival of Jewish messianism and the pro- 
phetic expectation of the Day of Jehovah, but this is by no means 
the same as saying that righteousness and sin do not have different 
outcomes, and that the supreme test in life must be conformity with 
the divine character. 
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No really serious thinker can object to such considerations as 
these. True, they prevent our use of the Scripture at its face value 
and whoever wishes to use the Bible as a sort of Baedecker for 
morality will find difficulty in such a method. But the difficulty is one 
which he must face under any condition. And he admits the principle 
whenever he admits there may be figurative or popular conceptions 
in its pages. The advantages of such an historical procedure as a 
means for clearing the ground for a more thoroughgoing valuation 
of the facts with which the gospel actually pretends to be concerned 
are obvious. Once having by a sober historical process discovered 
and allowed for interpretative concepts, we are free to examine on 
their own merits whatever these concepts set forth. 

It is at this point that we come to the vitally normative process in 
an evangelical theology. The real question before the modern world, 
so far as the formal messianism in the New Testament is concerned, 
has been answered by the church in general. In any literal sense 
the general messianic scheme has been rejected. But there still 
remains the question whether the matters which are embodied in 
the messianic scheme are facts. Is it true that God is good? That 
the fundamental principle of the universe is love >—That a man who 
lives the life of love is living a life of helpful union with the cosmic 
and ultimate personalty? Is humanity socially salvable? Are 
there persons who are individually and socially degenerate? Can 
a man who is a sinner find personal renewal in a life like the life of 
Jesus? Does such a life as that of Jesus eventuate in a higher phase 
of life through death? Was such a life, with its consequent sinlessness 
and triumph over animalism centered in death, actually lived by Jesus ? 

These questions are obviously very different from those concerning 
the messianic interpretations and hopes. They are fundamental 
questions of religion and present their greatest tasks to the apologete 
and the theologian. The theologian has, however, undoubtedly the 
easier task, that of attempting the formulation and organic union of 
these various elements which the New Testament sets forth, not as 
hopes but as actual data for a theological working hypothesis. If 
they can be made intelligible by being correlated with the other facts 
of science in accordance with. general principles which are judged 
valid in today’s thinking they are evidently materials for theology. 
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Once thus correlated, the consequent induction, like all working 
hypotheses, can be tested by actual experience. At this point, it 
may be added, a positive theology becomes an assistant to a rational 
apologetic. For it does not deny that religion and science have a 
range of common interests. However much they may differ, the 
passion for unity that lies below all our thinking will not be satisfied 
with the complete divorce of the two spheres of reality. And this 
demand is at least to some degree recognized by the frank endeavor 
of a positive theology to embrace the facts of Jesus’ experience, in- 
cluding his sinlessness, death and resurrection, in an induction that 
includes other things we know. 

4. It may be urged in reply to this insistence upon the facts of the 
primitive evangel that Christianity has been a continuous historical 
experience; that if by the loss of our documents or by the results 
of criticism we should be left in complete uncertainty as to the histori- 
cal Jesus, we should yet have the Jesus of history, that is to say, 
the person who has been influential throughout the centuries, trans- 
forming civilization, and who is today operating in the region of 
human experience. 

Stated thus the argument has great weight apologetically. It has 
weight also dogmatically; for he would be a very blind observer who 
overlooked the evidence of Christian experience both individually 
and particularly collectively. But it is a fair question just how far 
this experience has dogmatic value. That it has some I should be 
the last to deny, but its significance seems to me to be rather apologetic 
than dogmatic; evidential rather than material. It is difficult to see 
how a statement alleging a historic fact can be true if the fact itself 
never existed. It is, of course, easy to see that a belie} in the existence 
of a non-existent fact might have a functional value, and that the 
results of such a belief might conduce to human welfare. None but 
an inconoclast, or a man with an overgrown conscience would seek to 
destroy the child’s belief in Santa Claus. Undoubtedly the mediae- 
val belief in a hell of literal fire and pincers had utility. But it is 
difficult to see how a sophisticated age like our own can arouse itself 
to much enthusiasm over the alleged facts of the gospel simply on the 
ground that belief in them has had functional value throughout the 
centuries. Let us cease juggling with words, and face the issue 
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frankly. If the facts recorded of Jesus never occurred they certainly 
are not made any more real by the belief of the last nineteen hundred 
years. If Jesus never existed it is useless for us to preach him as 
an historical reality. The picture of the gospels gets its supreme value 
not because it appeals to human life, but because men believe then 
there actually was such a person as Jesus. Rob them of this con- 
fidence and you rob them of their judgment as to the value of that 
which pretends to be historic. 

Having said this much I should add that the man who attempts 
to formulate a positive evangelical theology can not do better than 
study the history of doctrine. Only he must not study it as something 
distinct from the history of society. Strictly speaking there is no 
history of doctrine, but only history of the men who hold doctrine. 
The historian of doctrines must be the historian of society, for doc- 
trine is, after all, only the attempt made by the social mind of a 
given period to make intelligible to itself its religious experience. 

But illuminating as is the study of the history of doctrine and 
indispensable as it is in giving a man a conception of the actual situa- 
tion to which he must adjust his own message, the great demand to- 
day is not so much a manipulation of the inherited theology into some 
form acceptable to our modern ways of thinking; it is rather a frank 
disregard of inherited beliefs and a return to the primitive gospel 
itself, to the gospel that founded Christianity and conquered the 
Roman Empire. The apperceptive mass of doctrine—if the expres- 
sion may be pardoned—is one element in the situation to which the 
gospel must be presented. It affects the method of presentation, 
and suggests caution against a radical programme of illumination, 
but it does not constitute in itsélf the substance of the message. That 
is the real meaning of the widespread demand to go back to Christ, 
or rather, to bring Christ back to us. Inherited theology is such a 
compound of outgrown philosophies, prescientific conceptions, 
outgrown political ideals and prejudices as to be unusable by many 
an earnest man and woman. To remodel the old house is more 
expensive than to tear it down and use such materials of it as are 
sound in erecting a new building. 

And this is one characteristic of the positive evangelical theology. 
It uses the material, the stuff which theologies of the past have 
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employed. It would throw away nothing which its analyses of the 
doctrinal development may discover to be more than the concept 
used to interpret realities to a given age. It starts not with the corpus 
of doctrine, but with the data which have been worked into that corpus. 
Wherever they are needed, it would use the bits of glass of the mosaic 
figure, but it would not preserve the figure. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF CONSTRUCTION 


The discovery of positive data and the testing of their probability 
by an attempted induction with other data by no means closes the 
task of the theologian. It is necessary for him also to combine the 
data into an orderly and organic system of truth. There can be no 
thoroughly intelligent Christian life without some form of doctrinal 
statement. And the reason is very simple. We instinctively demand 
that our religious data shall be correlated with all our personal 
activities. Such a correlation, however, is obviously pedagogic and 
economic. The facts of religion are akin throughout humanity, 
but the same fact, when brought into relationship with different per- 
sonalities, has been given different significance through that process of 
classification which we have come to regard as identical with knowl- 
edge. Anything which is felt to lie outside of our experience is 
regarded with suspicion. We may have faith in it because such 
faith appears on the whole to be reasonable. But there is always 
likely to be a certain degree of intellectual friction between those 
phases of our experience which we call matters of faith and those 
others which we call matters of knowledge. Such friction, however, 
disappears in the same proportion as these matters of faith are seen 
to be conformable to what is our working world-view. 

Now, as has already sufficiently been noted, the working world- 
view of New Testament times writers was that of messianism. It 
was an inheritance rather than an original formulation. It was 
because they believed that Jesus was the Christ in the sense that he 
would fulfil the requirements set by the messianic world-view that 
they believed in him. And it was the enthusiasm born of a hope of 
the salvation which he would establish that sent them out to preach 
him, and faith in him, as the means by which salvation would be 
effected in the world. 
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The messianic interpretation has furnished the general scheme 
for theological construction throughout the history of the church; 
although it is true that ever since the second century men have not 
followed the New Testament interpretation with literalness, because 
it was evident that an expectation of an immediate return of Jesus 
to take up his messianic work was inconsistent with the actual facts 
of history. So it has resulted that men have come to look forward into 
the future and see the possibility of a return of Jesus at any moment 
rather than immediately. But this adaptation has been followed 
by a growing tendency to treat the messianic expectation itself as 
figurative. A very marked trend in today’s theological thought dis- 
claims any belief in the literal, and, so to speak, physical return of 
Jesus in the clouds, and substitutes therefor a belief in his coming in 
the form of social cataclysm, such as the destruction of Jerusalem. 

None the less the messianic expectation still holds in chiliastic 
groups as a real force. While the ordinary churchman believes 
Christ may come some time, the premillenarian holds that the chances 
are that he is likely to come soon, and attempts some substantiation of 
that view by the interpretation of Daniel and the Revelation of John. 
The probability is that exegetically he is nearer the thought of the 
New Testament writer than is his less literal brother, but it is also 
certain that he loses rather than gains by such devotion to the survivals 
of Jewish apocalyptic. But the actual decision is between the ritu- 
alistic and the historico-critical use of the gospel. At the present 
time by far the most numerous group of church members nominally 
hold to the New Testament eschatology, but find in such a view little 
signifiance for real Christian experience. The real problem in any 
theological construction that starts with the New Testament is as to 
whether it shall be chiliastic or genuinely historical in procedure. 

But in order that it shall have the power which messianism gave 
it in the first century, an evangelical theology must be something more 
than an ethic. It must group and unify its data by some great 
principle that shall give them the same appeal and the same quality 
as did messianism. And only if it be fundamentally messianic can 
it be divinely redemptive. For the very heart of messianism in general 
was that God would deliver his people, and of Christian messianism 
in particular that he would deliver the believers in the Messiahship 
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of Jesus from Satan, sin, and death and erect a new kingdom. Any 
evangelical gospel must do something more than outline a code 
of duties and a system of metaphysics. It must set forth the regenera- 
ting significance of the facts of the gospel. As these facts are the 
epitome of the redemptive process, so must the general scheme by 
which they are brought into intellectual harmony with the other 
things we know be fundamentally redemptive. 

But redemption must be in terms of process if it is to stand in our 
day. The forensic conception, the political, and even the parental 
conception of God’s relations with the universe are plainly analogies. 
In their place must come the analogy of process born of the influence 
of the God who is an immanent person, who is more than king, or 
judge, or even father. If it be that process and personality them- 
selves are analogical such an objection must be admitted, but the 
element of analogy is far less pronounced, and more capable of serving 
as a basis for a theology. To be God is more than to be king or to be 
judge or father. If it be said that it is more than to be personal, I 
would reply that it is useless to attempt any formulation of that which 
is above personality. We cannot worship the Absolute, however 
much we may metaphysically search for ItorHim. There are innum- 
erable phenomena in the universe which warrant the extension of our 
thought of personality to God at least interpretatively. If we make 
such an extension of experience with the frank admission that divine 
personality is not just like the human, we do so in the realization that 
the term is at the present the best means we have of expressing to 
ourselves the real character and nature of God. From any point of 
view he must be superior to us; and yet not altogether unlike us. 

The idea of personality must be given content by our knowledge of 
its development and realization in humanity. And so the conception 
of process must be introduced as essential to our correlating thought. 
The data of the gospel from which we build up our theology are to be 
combined in the general concept of process which in terms of an 
immanent cosmic personality is the equivalent of eschatological 
messianism. 

Such an equivalency, however, is exceedingly general, and for 
practical purposes needs to be analyzed. The general scheme of 
messianism involves in itself certain component concepts which need 
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specific equivalents drawn from our world-view to give them weight 
with the modern mind. As we are here concerned with method 
three elements only need be mentioned. 

The first is the doctrine of the sovereignty of God. Sovereignty 
was at best an analogy, but it was the highest analogy under which 
the ancient world undertook to set forth its conception of God. The 
modern man can hardly be expected to follow along in either concept 
or the terms of such a world-view. God, as has already been said, is 
more than sovereign. Yet sovereignty carries in itself a great fact 
which we cannot overlook, and that fact is that God is the ultimate 
reality. We do not look to him to find any likeness to the oriental 
monarch, but regarding him as immanent personality, beneficently 
working through and determining the age-long process in which both 
matter and history are involved, we conceive of him as the source of 
whatever progress there is. Humanity must submit to and conform 
to this God, who is conceived of thus cosmically rather than politically. 
Thus the conception of the God of law persists, with the difference 
that law is no longer regarded as statutory, but as the expression of 
Him who is in the very nature of things. 

Secondly, there is eschatology. The modern man has no desire 
or indeed temptation to become a chiliast. To him the pictures of 
messianism are only pictures. Nevertheless eschatology represented 
one of the primary truths of human experience, namely, the inevitable- 
ness, under divine sovereignty, of the results which are implicit in 
action, unless they be offset by corrective forces. The heart of 
eschatology is the recognition that the inevitableness of this post- 
poned outcome is a part of the way God brings righteousness to its 
own. It is true, the ancient writers oftentimes confused immortality 
and political rebirth, but the farther one traces eschatology the deeper 
grows the conviction that it is the pictorial presentation of that which 
every student of history sees and every man who reads his own nature 
aright must recognize: the individual and social results implicit’ in 
God’s relation to his world. 

But this conception of rational law and of the conservation and 
ultimate triumph of spiritual energy is but a part of the great con- 
trolling conception of divine redemption into which the facts of the 
gospel must be adjusted. A third element is that equivalent of 
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eschatological salvation as it is set forth in the New Testament. In 
that conception there are involved two chief elements: that of the king- 
dom of God and that of the triumph of the individual over sin and 
death. The first demands that our theology be social; the second that 
it make a free, social individuality the supreme result of the redemptive 
process. At first sight nothing could be farther from many aspects of 
modern thought than is this conception. Everywhere we hear the 
prevailing note of pessimism. But we have the equivalent in our own 
thinking, the teleological interpretation of history in terms of a good 
purpose, expressing itself in society and individual experience. Both 
from the social and individual point of view the doctrine of evolution 
interpreted as a way of working of the immanent God furnishes us 
the framework into which evangelical facts may be set. It is the 
modern man’s equivalent of eschatological messianism. 


As to just the nature of the theology that will result from this 
method it is not my purpose now to consider. Suffice it to say that, 
unless I mistake, the facts of the gospel can be correlated with the 
facts given by various sciences into working hypotheses that can be 
tested by human experience, and systematized by this controlling 
concept of the modern social mind. Metaphysical explanations and 
justifications we can leave to that other type of theology that prefers 
to begin with theories of knowledge and the normative processes of 
a philosophy of religion. 

In brief, a positive evangelical theology is to be reached by (1) 
the historico-critical discovery of the records of the experience, faith 
and evaluation of the first Christians; (2) the recovery, through the 
comparison of such records, of the probable personality and experi- 
ences of Jesus that gave rise to the faith of these first Christians; 
(3) the testing of such results by the possibility of correlating them 
with data given by anthropological and other sciences; (4) the 
resolution, through historical processes, of the interpretations and 
implications of original Christian evaluations of Jesus into this 
temporary (interpretative) and content-elements; (5) the combina- 
tion of the data gained by these processes into constructive statements 
in accord with such elements of our modern world-view as are seen to 
be the equivalent of the unifying concept of divine redemption ex- 
pressed in the programme of messianism. 





THE PROBLEM OF NATURAL EVIL AND ITS SOLUTION 
BY CHRISTIANITY 


HENRY W. WRIGHT, PH.D. 
Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, IIl. 


A distinguished writer on philosophical subjects has lately defined 
religion as “an emotion resting on a conviction of a harmony between 
ourselves and the universe at large.”* While this definition gives 
undue prominence to emotion it has the merit of emphasizing also 
the most important element in religious belief—faith in the ultimate 
unity and essential purposiveness of the world of human experience. 
There is a growing tendency among thinkers of the present to base 
belief in God on the final unity of all things as presupposed by our 
thought. It is not surprising that an idealist like Dr. Edward Caird 
should identify God with the absolute principle of unity “which 
transcends all the oppositions of finitude and especially the last 
opposition which includes all others—the opposition of subject and 
object.” But the conception of religion as belief in an ultimate 
harmony between self and reality seems acceptable to pragmatist 
and empiricist as well. Professor James says that Héffding’s defini- 
tion of religion as belief in the ultimate conservation of values seems 
to him to cover more facts in the concrete history of human religions 
than any other definition with which he is acquainted. Yet what 
does such belief in the “conservation of values” mean if not faith 
that the objects of human endeavor and aspiration are somehow 
preserved and provided for in the nature of reality—in short that 
there is final harmony between ourselves and the universe ? 

Taking this view of religion, we can easily understand why it has 
always found a problem of extreme difficulty in the existence of 
natural evil. For where religion postulates unity, ultimate and tran- 
scending, natural evil discloses difference, deep-rooted and thorough- 

t McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 3. 

2 Caird, Evolution of Religion, Vol. I, p. 67. 

3 Héfiding, Problems of Philosophy, Preface by William James, p. xiii. 
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going. Religion assumes the existence of a harmony between human 
aspirations and the universal order. Natural evil reveals the presence 
of a conflict between man’s interests and the course of nature. The 
average person has proof enough from his own experience that the 
forces of nature are not adjusted to the needs of man. If he has 
not been himself the innocent victim of disease or disaster, fire or 
flood, he knows of many who have and how great have been their 
sufferings. How can such facts be reconciled with the control of the 
world by a kind and merciful Providence? Is it reasonable to 
assume the existence of divine harmony and the presence of divine 
purpose when the facts show thorough maladjustment, radical oppo- 
sition, and open conflict ? 

We may be accused, however, of exaggerating the difficulty of 
the problem which the prevalence of natural evil has set for religion 
to solve. If one looks not at the life of the individual but at the 
history of the race, he will see—we are told—that the regular opera- 
tion of natural law is an indispensable condition of human progress. 
The forces of nature are ruthless because uniform, and it is this very 
uniformity which enables man to foresee their action and provide 
for his own safety and comfort. Nature has been man’s great edu- 
cator, training him in prudence and self-reliance in the conduct of 
his affairs and encouraging him to art and invention in turning her 
forces to his service. These inestimable benefits would never have 
accrued to man if his safety had been miraculously guarded on 
every occasion. 

While the assistance which these thoughts give us in solving the 
problem of natural evil is welcome, indeed, we are still bound to ask, 
has the crucial difficulty been removed? What of the individual who 
must suffer in order that the uniformity of nature shall be undis- 
turbed? Suppose that his pain and death is the consequence of an 
arrangement which works great benefit to humanity during the ages 
of its evolution. He is not consulted as to the part he is doomed 
to play. What if his case is an object-lesson causing precautions to 
be taken which result in the saving of thousands of lives? His life 
is cut short; his opportunities are ended. The truth seems to be 
that while mankind may derive great good from the inexorable uni- 
formity of nature this good is purchased at the expense of individuals 
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who suffer from this arrangement. The good of the whole is attained 
at the expense of the parts. The interest of the individual is at 
variance with the welfare of the race, and the individual is sacrificed. 
The difficulty persists, therefore; maladjustment and conflict seem 
inherent in the nature of the world. 

Religion postulates ultimate unity, natural evil reveals actual con- 
flict, in the world of human experience. How to reconcile unity 
with difference, harmony with conflict—this is the great problem of 
religion. So important is the problem that we may classify religions 
in a general way according to their attitude upon it and evaluate 
them by the measure of success they attain in its solution. 

When we compare different forms of religion from this point of 
view, the first distinction which we are led to make is between those 
which take cognizance of the problem and those which do not. In 
his analysis of the religious consciousness, Professor James distin- 
guishes these two as leading types. The latter, which takes no 
account of the problem set by the prevalence of evil in the world, 
he calls the religion of “healthy-mindedness.” In this form of reli- 
gion there is no difficulty in believing that life is good and that the 
world is controlled by a beneficent deity, because no notice is taken 
of the facts which contradict this assumption. Faith that all things 
unite to carry out the good purposes of God is preserved by ignoring 
the evidence of discord and maladjustment in the world. 

Whatever the practical advantages of such healthy-mindedness in 
religion may be, it has little value as a solution for the problem of 
evil. This is so obvious that the matter may be dismissed with a 
few words. To be ignorant of a difficulty is not to have overcome 
it, and a problem is not solved when it is purposely avoided. Any 
solution attained by this method is both superficial and insecure— 
superficial because not based on any thorough or adequate knowl- 
edge of the problem, and insecure because bound to fall to the ground 
when brought face to face with the real difficulties of the case. More- 
over, to one who is honest with himself intellectually, a faith will 
seem not worth having which is retained only by disregarding all 
facts that conflict with it. Professor James is right when he says. 
that the opposite type of religious consciousness which is fully aware 

4Cf. James, Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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of the depth and difficulty of the problem of evil, and which he some- 
what inaptly terms the “morbid-minded,” ‘ranges over the wider 
scale of experience and that its survey is the one that overlaps ... . 
because the evil facts . . . . are a genuine portion of reality and 
they may be after all the best key to life’s significance and possibly 
the only openers of our eyes to the deepest levels of truth.’’s 

Let us turn, therefore, to those forms of religion which have at 
least intelligence enough to appreciate the problem and courage 
enough to face it. These religions acknowledge that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with human life and the world of human 
experience. They propose a remedy, if it is only the surrender of 
personal existence. They are religions of salvation. Now if we 
admit that evil is a feature inherent in reality, that conflict and mal- 
adjustment are an inexpugnable element in the world, our thought 
may take either of.two directions. Either we may believe that dis- 
cord and conflict are too deep-rooted to allow of any final unity, that 
evil is too prevalent in the world to allow of the presence of any 
ultimate principle of goodness; or, while we admit the existence of 
irreconcilable difference in the world, we may still affirm the presence 
of transcending unity. ‘The first is the extreme of pessimism and is 
exemplified in Buddhism. The second is an optimism rooted in 
pessimism and is illustrated by Christianity. 

The example of Buddhism alone is enough to persuade one that 
the existence of natural evil is religion’s most difficult problem. 
This great religion numbering among its adherents a large part of 
the earth’s inhabitants is based upon the conclusion that personal 
existence is an evil, a thing to be escaped from. Human life is 
deemed an evil because of the ills which naturally beset it. Accord- 
ing to the Buddhist scriptures it was knowledge of the prevalence of 
natural evil—of sickness, old age, and death—which led Gautama 
Buddha to abandon his life of pleasure, make the “great renuncia- 
tion,” and go forth a wanderer in search of a way of salvation. As 
a solution for the problem of evil Buddhism with its pessimistic 
view of life must be esteemed more highly than those shallow opti- 
misms which, out of the satisfaction springing from fortunate circum- 
stances and organic well-being, declare that all things are good. 


5 Cf. James, Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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But, in so far as it offers no remedy but the extinction of person- 
ality, it proposes no solution—only a surrender. Its many noble 
practices, designed to destroy the principle of self-will in human 
nature, become only means to a selfish end—the escape from life 
with its duties and opportunities. 

Christianity remains, therefore, the one instance of a religion 
which recognizes that evil is an essential part of the world of our 
experience and yet dares to maintain the presence in this world of 
a Conquering Power of Goodness. Admitting the presence of discord 
and conflict it nevertheless affirms that harmony is being achieved. 
In and through the difference and opposition it finds unity still 
existing. In its historic significance Christianity is emphatically a 
religion of salvation. The salvation which it professes to bring is, 
moreover, not simply a release from evil, but a victory over it. Hence 
it has not only the merit of Buddhism in squarely facing the problem 
but also the advantage of offering a remedy which is not a surrender 
but a solution. 

No one ever accused the Founder of Christianity of failure to 
appreciate the sorrews and hardships of human existence; for “in 
the life and death of Jesus the consciousness of suffering and evil 
not as a far-off subject of reflection but as an immediate and present 
experience is raised to the highest conceivable point of intensity.” 
He was aware to the fullest extent of the ills which beset man’s life 
and thwart his most cherished ambitions. Because of this knowl- 
edge he taught that selfish ends—wealth, pleasure, etc.—are not worth 
the seeking. For these natural goods are all transitory and decep- 
tive. They are certain to be snatched away by calamity, disease, 
or death. Moreover, he did not promise his followers any exemp- 
tion from the common lot of humanity in this respect. But he pro- 
posed to turn the hard necessity which compels man continually to 
sacrifice his own pleasure and ambition into a means to a higher 
good, a way of salvation. He even enjoined men voluntarily to sur- 
render their individual interests. For only through such self-sacrifice, 
he asserted, could self-realization be attained. Only through the 
death of the old self with its narrow aims and selfish ambitions could 
the new and larger self be born. Thus the suffering and privation 
incident upon conflict and maladjustment in the natural life of 
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man might become a blessing in disguise. Through it man would 
gain entrance into a higher and wider life, the “life of spirit,” in 
which the individual allies himself with universal goodness and takes 
as his aim the welfare of humanity. 

On what grounds does Jesus assert the existence of a life which 
is fostered and strengthened by sorrow and privation? We are 
acquainted with the natural life of man. But we know that suffering 
has just the opposite effect upon this life. We all know how con- 
tinued misfortune diminishes’ man’s power of action, how hardship 
and disease sap his vital energies, and how death cuts short the dura- 
tion of his existence. For what reason, then, are we to believe in the 
possibility of another life which is not weakened but strengthened by 
suffering? Jesus bases his teaching of such a higher life upon revela- 
tion which he makes of the nature of God—that suffering and self- 
sacrifice enter the life and being of God, as expressions of his infinite 
benevolence. ‘This doctrine of a “suffering God,” a “divine sacrifice 
for humanity,” is the center and essence of historic Christianity. It 
is the secret of the appeal which the Christian gospel has made to 
the hearts of men in all ages. 

To many minds the idea of a divine sacrifice is incomprehensible 
and absurd. To speak of a suffering or dying God seems a contra- 
diction in terms. Doubtless we do encounter an insurmountable 
logical difficulty if we attempt to reconcile such manifestations of the 
divine nature with other attributes usually connected with God’s 
infinity, such as his omnipotence or immutability. But do we 
follow a fruitful method when we attempt to conceive of the nature 
of God by combining different attributes according to the canons of 
logical consistency? If the unity of the divine personality is to be 
preserved, must we not accept some one aspect of the divine character 
as supreme and subordinate all other qualities to it? Thus, if we 
believe that moral perfection is the leading feature of God’s charac- 
ter, we shall have to interpret all other attributes in the light of this 
perfection. Now the height of moral perfection, as we understand 
it, is manifest in love and benevolence. But benevolence finds most 
complete expression in suffering and self-sacrifice for cherished 
objects. Hence to deny to God the possibility of these experiences 
is, as Principal John Caird says in his profound discussion of this 
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subject, to deny to him the highest moral excellence in all human 
understanding of that quality.® 

To attribute to God susceptibility to suffering is not to lower but to elevate 
our conception of his nature. An infinitude which rendered Him incapable of 
moral emotion, of pity, compassion, delight in the good and recoil from the evil 
that befell the objects of His love—this would be a spurious infinitude. To 
ascribe it to God would be to sacrifice moral expansion to a metaphysical figment.” 

Upon the basis of this revelation Jesus was able to proclaim the 
possibility of a higher life for man in which natural ills lose their 
power or are transformed into agencies for good. Since the character 
of God, the infinite Reality, is most completely expressed in benevo- 
lence—a benevolence which involves suffering and self-sacrifice—it 
follows that the reality of man as a finite being is determined not by 
the length of natural existence or the amount of his physical energy 
but by the degree of his moral perfection. For it is through the 
exercise of moral capacities, through sympathy, love, and benevolence, 
that human life approaches most nearly the divine life and shares its 
eternal reality. Now man’s existence as a natural being depends 
upon the preservation of his physical health and strength. Because 
pain and privation, disease and death, diminish and destroy these, 
the conditions of natural existence, they seem in the worst sense evils. 
But the same experiences of suffering may become factors in the 
highest moral achievement. For love and benevolence find most per- 
fect expression in suffering and self-sacrifice. Pain undergone for 
the sake of another is the truest manifestation of sympathy and 
friendliness. Since man attains highest reality not through his 
physical power but by his moral achievement, such experiences do 
not diminish but increase the reality of those who endure them. 
Through them the sufferer is elevated into a higher mode of exist- 
ence, the life of the “Kingdom,” where he works in fellowship with 
God. 

Thus Jesus could assert that pain and even death suffered in the 
discharge of duty or for the sake of others are not as they appear, 
destructive of life. Rather they are conditions of entrance into a 
higher and fuller life, the life eternal. In this way the ills undergone 


6 Cf. also Nettleship’s fragment on the Atonement, Philosophical Lectures and 
Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, Vol. 1, p. 39. 


7 Principal John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, Vol. II, p. 144. 
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by those who devote themselves to the good of others are converted 
into means for good. For if one is devoted entirely to the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures a large part of the ills which he suffers will be 
incidental to this, his absorbing service. As to the other ills of 
nature which come upon a person quite independent of his vocation 
or manner of life—these can be received in a spirit which makes them 
equal to voluntary sacrifices. Remembering that it is for the good 
of humanity that natural laws should be inexorable, the individual 
may accept the painful consequences of this uniformity which happen 
to fall on him as a sacrifice which he is willing to make in the interest 
of an arrangement which conduces to the well-being of the whole 
human race. 

Such is the Christian solution for the problem of natural evil. The 
difficulties of the problem are fully recognized. That evil is inherent 
in the constitution of the universe is not denied. But faith in the 
presence of a divine principle of goodness is at the same time pre- 
served. The existence of irreconcilable difference and discord is 
freely admitted. But the existence of a unity in and through this 
difference is affirmed. How is it possible, weshave asked, thus to 
reconcile opposites and find harmony in discord! Christianity 
accomplishes this feat by daring to attribute suffering and sacrifice 
to God. Thus difference is introduced into the very heart of unity 
and the unity is not destroyed but confirmed thereby. For it is 
the love of God, the All-Father, which is the ultimate principle of 
unity in the world, adjusting everything to its beneficent purposes. 
But this divine benevolence involves as its supreme expression, 
suffering and self-sacrifice in behalf of cherished creatures. Its 
power as a reconciling and unifying principle is not destroyed by this 
expression, however, but is raised to the highest level of efficiency. 
Since God’s infinite reality is manifested most fully in suffering and 
self-sacrifice these painful experiences take on a new significance in 
the life of man. When such ills are undergone in the larger life of 
service they are signs of the highest moral achievement. In this cli- 
max of moral heroism human life resembles most closely the divine 
life and man gains fullest self-realization. 

A new view of God and the world is suggested by the Christian 
revelation of a divine sacrifice. The existence of natural evil shows 
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that difference and opposition are inherent in the world. The good 
of humanity is gained, progress in universal evolution is purchased 
only at the expense of the individual. The parts are sacrificed to 
the whole. The Founder of Christianity did not deny that men as 
individuals must suffer. But he taught that God also suffers and 
has sacrificed himself for men. If the welfare of the whole is secured 
by the sacrifice of the parts, the welfare of the parts is in turn secured 
by the sacrifice of the whole. Through suffering the particular is 
identified with the universal; through suffering the universal iden- 
tifies itself with the particular. Does not our knowledge of reality, 
imperfect as it is, warrant us in saying that only thus can complete 
organic unity be attained ? 

Several consequences of high importance for man’s moral and 
religious life follow from the Christian conception of a self-sacrificing 
God. 

1. Man is reconciled to the universe (or, if the expression be pref- 
erable) is reconciled to God. While it is not absolutely essential, 
perhaps, that man should “accept the universe” still it is a fact of 
considerable importance to religion that many men are provoked 
by the ills they suffer and see others suffer into an attitude of bitter 
hostility toward the universal order. The ills inflicted by natural 
forces seem so needless and wanton that men believe they are justified 
in feeling a deep indignation with the beings or powers that control 
these forces. They prefer to defy powers that perpetrate or permit 
such enormities and to be punished for their defiance rather than 
to win favor by submission and supplication. To spirits thus 
embittered by suffering an optimistic religion which is content with 
asserting that “God’s in His heaven; all’s right with the world” 
brings no relief. Such words seem the most hollow mockery. It is 
a plain fact that all is mot right with the world. And a God who 
sits calm in his heaven undisturbed by the misery of the world is a 
monster of cruelty and not a merciful Father. To one who is torn 
by a great grief it brings little consolation to dilate upon the good- 
ness of God. The sufferer sees slight evidence of his goodness. 
The Christian revelation of God, to the contrary, gives real help in 
cases like this and reconciles the individual with the universal order. 
No inclination is shown to overlook or minimize the sufferings of 
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man. But it is revealed that God also suffers and has sacrificed him- 
self in carrying out his benevolent purposes for humanity. Thus 
there is given to man the best possible proof that his sufferings are 
not unnoticed by God and not unnecessary in the achievement of a 
greater good. For they are shared by God himself who can there- 
fore sympathize with the pains and sorrows of his creatures. By 
these thoughts the heart of the individual is softened, his hostility 
is removed, and he becomes reconciled to endure whatever ills beset 
him in the discharge of his vocation in the world. 

2. Man is inspired to a life of service and self-sacrifice. Jesus 
did not try to persuade men to undertake such a career by glossing 
over the hardships which are attendant upon it. In recommending 
a life of social service, he did not have recourse to easy generalities 
and assert that “the interests of the individual are identical with 
the good of society.” He recognized that the difficulty in self- 
sacrifice lies just in the fact that the interest of the individual, as it 
appears to him, is not identical with the welfare of society. Hence 
the sacrifice of this interest, involving disappointment, suffering, and 
sometimes death, seems like a real destruction of the self, a surrender 
of personal existence. Jesus struck at the heart of this difficulty by 
his revelation of God. For while he did not question the genuine- 
ness of the sacrifice as far as the pain which it occasions is concerned, 
still he could show that it does not mean a sacrifice of personal reality 
by the individual. If suffering and self-sacrifice are crowning exhi- 
bitions of God’s absolute reality such experiences cannot have a 
destructive effect on human personality. Rather, they are to be 
regarded as the conditions, hard it is true, which man must fulfil if 
he is to transcend his finitude and enter upon a larger and higher 
life which is his birthright as a child of God. Thus man is inspired 
to a life of self-sacrifice both by the divine example itself and by the 
assurance which it gives that, although his physical body may be 
shattered and natural existence may be shortened by the hardships 
of such service, he is, nevertheless, preserved and strengthened in 
his personal reality. 

3- Man is brought into personal union with God. Pain and sorrow 
form so large a part of human existence that man can scarcely con- 
ceive of a life in which this feature-is wholly absent. If God’s life 
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is one of unbroken tranquillity and imperturbable happiness, it is 
so far removed from anything within the ken of human experience 
as to be practically incomprehensible to man. Moreover, the lack 
of sympathetic understanding which accompanies this conception of 
the divine life in the mind of man brings with it often a feeling of 
estrangement from God. For if God is responsible for the existence 
and condition of the world his undisturbed felicity in the presence 
of the great sufferings of his creatures seems hardly compatible 
with perfect kindness and mercy. But the Christian revelation sug- 
gests a totally different conception of the divine life. The discharge 
of duty, the expression of universal benevolence, is seen to involve 
the same experiences of suffering and self-sacrifice for God as for 
man. Such divinity man can understand and reverence. He may 
even feel a sense of comradeship with God when he labors and 
suffers in the interests of righteousness on earth. For thus he believes, 
God strives and suffers in the realization of his good purposes. 
Because he regards himself as a co-worker with God, sharing to a 
certain extent the divine experience, man thinks he can expect God’s 
sympathy in time of trouble and his assistance in cases of need. 
Thus there is developed in the human soul a sense of close personal 
union with God which could be attained in no other way. 

In conclusion mention fnay be made of certain metaphysical impli- 
cations of the conception of God which we have been considering. 

According to the Christian view man, through the sacrifice of his 
narrow, selfish interest, attains the larger “eternal” life. In other 
words man through the negation of his finitude attains infinity. This 
idea is familiar enough to one who is acquainted with the Hegelian 
philosophy. ‘Through a dialectic process the contradiction between 
the individual’s actual finitude and his potential infinity is resolved 
and he becomes really infinite. But while contradiction is removed 
in this process, negation remains as an essential element in the infinity 
that is achieved. That is, the larger life of spirit is what it is by virtue 
of its negative relation to the narrow selfish life which has been 
sacrificed. Now, if it is a true infinity which man thus realizes, 
it is evident that infinity contains necessarily a negative factor. We 
must admit that Infinite or Absolute Reality involves negation or 
“sacrifice” as an element essential to its nature. This logical demand 
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is fully met by the Christian view; for suffering and self-sacrifice 
are attributed to God himself. That recognition of an element 
of negation in the Absolute is not inconsistent with an idealism of the 
Hegelian type is clearly shown by Professor Bernard Bosanquet in a 
recent article. He proves on logical grounds that such a conception 
of the Absolute is more reasonable than that of Mr. Bradley and 
Professor McTaggart, who hold that absolute reality is without nega- 
tion, difference, or relation. Professor Bosanquet states his position 
on this fundamental question as follows: 

It is not an imperfection in the Supreme Being but an essential of his com- 
pleteness that his nature summing up that of all reality should go out into its 
other to seek completion which in this case alone is absolutely found. The 
other in question can only be finite experience, and it is in and because of this and 
qualified by it that the divine nature maintains its infinity. And therefore it 
may be said that the general form of self-sacrifice—the fundamental logical 
structure of reality—is to be found here also, as it is everywhere. Not, of 
course, that the Infinite Being can lose or regain its perfection, but that the bur- 
den of the finite is inherently a part or rather an instrument of the self-completion 
of the infinite.® 

8 Bosanquet, “Contradiction and Reality,” Mind, January, 1906, p. 1. 

9 Ibid., p. 9. 





PROFESSOR HARNACK ON THE LUKAN NARRATIVE 
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No greater service has ever been rendered to the Bible as it is, 
than that of historical criticism in our own times in undoing the 
work of the “harmonizer.” The “harmonizer”’ is not primarily a his- 
torian. While compelled by modern requirements to assume in 
greater or less degree the guise and methods of the historian, his 
distinctive object is not scientific but apologetic.t However subor- 
dinated or disguised even from himself, the ulterior motive is always 
present, “to prove the doctrine all divine.” If two scriptural 
sources relate the same occurrence, his impatience at the historians’ 
analysis of differences in point of view (a necessary preliminary to 
constructive criticism) is but ill-concealed. He is not so much con- 
cerned for consistency in his own understanding of the course of events 
as for consistency between the records reporting the events. For he 
has a doctrine of the inspiration of these Scriptures to defend. 
Disagreement between two scriptural representations is the most 
obvious form of evidence against that theory. Hence the persistent 
pressure more or less appreciated, more or less resisted, at every nice 
point of decision to tip the scales of judgment in favor of the long- 
inherited conventions. 

The Lukan narrative admittedly comes from a period from twenty 
to forty. years later than the Pauline epistles. Its aim is to set forth 
and justify the process of universalization by which Christianity 
became emancipated from Judaism and established as the divinely 
ordained world religion. The Pauline epistles are contemporary 
documents out of the very heat and turmoil of the struggle itself. 
They are only partially narrative in form, and show only incidentally 
and indirectly through what titanic struggles this emancipation 
was accomplished. But for this very reason their testimony is the 

t In several American institutions of technical theological training biblical intro- 
duction is avowedly taught as a branch of “apologetics.” 
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more convincing. Had the epistles remained unknown until our 
own times, and had our ideas of the history been moulded exclusively 
by the Lukan narrative, the discovery of the contemporary letters 
would have come to us as the most startling and revolutionary 
overthrow in the annals of conventionalized history. The reason we 
are unconscious of the inconsistency is that from childhood we have 
been indoctrinated with the methods and fruits that harmonistic 
interpretation has had well-nigh undisputed control. To the average 
untrained (or rather mistrained) reader the two pictures look sub- 
stantially alike. This is because he only sees them through a thick 
wash made up of mixed colors from both canvases with which all 
the bold outlines, all the strong brush-strokes, of the “old masters” 
have been overlaid. 


Harnack is not a “harmonizer.” He is a historical critic of the 
first magnitude. He is not blind to differences, though he has some- 
times an original way of accounting for them, and in the process 
may be led, as we think, greatly to underestimate their importance. 
In his own field of church history he has long been a protagonist 
against apologetics disguised as history. But of late years he has 


become convinced—and with good reason—that the reaction went 
too far. To modern tradition, which some imagine him to be defend- 
ing, he accords no value; but he has found that a rejection of second- 
century tradition is apt to result in “emptying out the baby with the 
bath.” Harnack has inscribed upon his banner the motto, “Back 
to tradition.” And he goes back to it; but as its just and impartial 
judge, not as its slave. 

In this mood he comes back to the field of New Testament litera- 
ture, entering it as a church historian should by the portal which 
Wernle has rightly declared the gateway to synoptic criticism, the 
writings of the historian evangelist, “Luke.” In three rapidly suc- 
ceeding “Contributions to New Testament Introduction’? he pre- 
sents first his general conclusion of the correctness of ancient tradition 
in attributing the dual work in substantially its present form to Luke, 

21, Lukas der Arzt der Verjasser des dritten Evangeliums und der A postelgeschichte, 
1906; II, Spriiche und Reden Jesu: Die zweite Quelle des Matthdéus und Lukas, 1907; 
III, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1908. I and II having been already translated and widely 
reviewed, our attention in this article is mainly confined to III, which has just © 
appeared. 
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the physician and companion of Paul. This conclusion is based 
almost exclusively upon philological considerations. To German 
critics, as apt to be superciliously ignorant of the work of English 
scholars as English scholars of German, he holds up two English 
contributions widely different in temperament, Hobart’s Medical 
Language of St. Luke, and Sir John Hawkins’ Horae Synopticae, 
the former as one-sided and extravagant as the latter is sane and 
judicial. The linguistic and stylistic argument of these two scholars, 
says Harnack, is “decisive.” Luke the physician, author of the 
Diary incorporated (as all critics acknowledge) in Acts, chap. 16-28, 
is the author of the entire work. Luke himself has cast the whole 
in the moulds of his own individual thought and language. Then, 
as if for the very purpose of showing his respect for German critical 
analysis of sources and discrimination of primitive tradition from 
redactional recast, Harnack presents two further “Contributions.” 
One (Beitrag II) is devoted to the most careful reconstruction and 
study yet produced of “The Sayings and Discourses of Jesus, the 
Second Source of Matthew and Luke.” The other (Beitrag III) 
contains a discussion of the relation of the final author to the “ written 
sources” of Acts, first among which must be reckoned the author’s 
own contemporary notes of his journeys with Paul, the Diary which 
forms the basis of the second half of Acts. In the first half three 
sources are clearly distinguishable, of which at least two were 
written.4 


In all this the great historical critic gives ample, perhaps unex- 
pected, proof of his skill in the fields of literary criticism, applying 
all its minutiae of philological discrimination to the problems of style 
and authorship. But does he exercise his acknowledged capacity— 
historical and literary—in both directions at the same time? That 
is a question which many New Testament scholars will be disposed to 
answer in the negative. 


Two ways are conceivable to account for the discrepancies admitted 
by all critics to exist between the later narrative writings of the New 

3 The “‘first source” is of course our Gospel of Mark. 

4 “Source A” contains 3:1—5:16, 8:5-40, 9:31—11:18 and 12:1-23. ‘Source 
B” (perhaps only oral) contains ch. 1 (in part), chap. 2, and 5:17-42. The “ Anti- 
ochian Source” contains 6:1—8:4, 11: 19-30, and 12:25—15:35. 
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Testament, and the actual course of events as we are compelled to 
understand it from the earlier sources, in this case the Epistles. 
One may (1) believe that a closer agreement with historic fact existed 
in some earlier form; this primitive form being usually identified 
with the work from which early tradition derives the names, “ Mat- 
thew,” “ Luke,” “John,” which it attaches to the developed whole. 
Of this type has been the theory hitherto prevailing, at least among 
German critics, to account for the surprising discrepancy between 
Acts and the Pauline epistles. It is attributed to the unconscious 
process of degeneracy in oral and literary transmission of the narra- 
tive. 

Or (2), one may follow the precedent of Renan, who accounted for 
the most remarkable of the discrepancies between the Johannine and 
Synoptic narratives of the gospel tragedy in Jerusalem by pro- 
nouncing the raising of Lazarus an intentional fiction. True, one 
would scarcely anticipate that this method of vindicating the tradi- 
tional authorship at the expense of the sacred writers’ veracity would 
greatly commend itself to the Christian public. But experience is 
wiser than anticipation. Of late Principal James Drummond, 
probably our ablest exponent of Philo, the great allegorist of Alex- 
andria, has renewed this “defense” of the Fourth Gospel,’ not 
indeed imputing the deliberate fiction, as did Renan, to a “pious 
fraud”’ enacted by Jesus’ disciples in collusion with their Master(!), 
but to the inventive fancy of the writer of the Fourth Gospel. This 
writer, whom Drummond on the strength of early testimony identifies 
with the apostle John, being much influenced by the ideas of Philo, 
“had a dreamy perception of external things” and “threw some of 
his ideas into the form of allegory.” Prominent “defenders of the 
Fourth Gospel’ we find are overjoyed that on these terms they may 
“keep their tradition” of the “character(?) and authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel!” 

Similar exultation already greets Harnack’s decision that the 
departures of the Lukan narrative from actual fact, as we know it 
from Paul, must be accounted for, not by the unconscious distortions 
of oral and literary transmission, but by that “credulity in respect to 
the miraculous” and that “carelessness and inaccuracy” which 

5 Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1904. 
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Harnack is compelled to admit, despite his ardent championship, in 
Luke himself; “weaknesses” which led Luke repeatedly to sub- 
stitute the later conventionalized and corrupted form of tradition 
as current at the time of writing for the earlier and simpler story in 
which he had himself been a factor!® This is undoubtedly a possible 
solution. The decision depends on the preponderance of the evidence 
(unquestionably strong) from the uniform language and style, over 
the evidence, which, we take it, Harnack himself would concede to be 
otherwise fatal to Lukan authorship, showing a later and convention- 
alized idea of the events. If the linguistic evidence really does 
preponderate, there need be no hesitation to accept it on the part at 
least of English liberal critics; for they have uniformly shown a 
greater respect for the tradition of Lukan authorship than their 
German colleagues. But just why a verdict of more conscious as 
against more unconscious falsification should give ground for exulta- 
tion to the self-styled “defenders of the Bible” is not so easily 
apparent. 

Our present consideration must necessarily confine itself to the 
historical side of the argument. The technicalities of the linguistic 
argument are precluded from such publications as the present. It is 
possible, however, to summarize in brief outline the general character 
of “Luke’s” conception of that process to the description of which 
his dual work is devoted, the process of universalization by which 
Christianity became emancipated from Judaism and established as the 
divinely ordained world-religion. 

Much stress has been laid hitherto on certain discrepant details, 
such as the Lukan representation of the “ gift of tongues” as a miracu- 
lous equipment with power to speak foreign languages, against the 
Pauline references to it as a phenomenon of ecstatic, unintelligible 
utterance, “inarticulate groanings” “unfruitful to the understanding”’ 
unless “interpreted,” suggesting only “madness” to the unbelieving, 
save as broken by “cries” of “Abba” and brief ejaculations in the 
language of Jesus and the prophets. A companion of that apostle 
who could thank God that he “spoke with tongues” more than 
all his converts, must have permitted his better knowledge to be 
displaced to an extraordinary degree by idealizing convention, if he 

°IIl, pp. 18, 19. 
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described the origin of this “gift of the Spirit” as it is described in 
Acts 2:1-11. For here the presuppositions of the underlying source 
(vss. 12-21, attributed by Harnack to his “Source B”) themselves are 
adjusted to a pure literary convention. “ Luke’’ had before him a rela- 
tively correct representation of the origin of “tongues” (2:13, 17, 18, 
21, 26) and accommodates this to the Jewish midrash of Pentecost, the 
Feast of the Giving of the Law, when at Sinai all the seventy nations 
of the earth heard out of the stream of “fiery voices,”’ each in its own 
tongue, the proclamation of God.? Truly if acquaintance with rab- 
binic legend® be the test, ‘‘Luke’s” narrative of the Christian Pente- 
cost goes far to justify the extravagant admiration of Ramsay for 
his worth as a historian. 

Again the Diary in 28:11—16 reaches the same point as the closing 
sentence of the book, describing Paul’s cordial welcome at Rome by 
the great Christian brotherhood to which more than two years before 
he had written the greatest of his epistles; and here all is entirely 
in accord with what we should anticipate from the epistles. But 
this fundamental narrative (Harnack’s acknowledgment of the em- 
ployment by Luke in this part of Acts of “notes having somewhat 
the nature of a diary’’® may probably be taken to apply to 28: 11-16) 
is supplemented in vss. 17-31 by an elaboration along the conven- 
tional lines and stereotyped formulae which elsewhere present 
“Luke’s” conception of the Pauline methods of evangelization. 
From the supplement we not only hear nothing of any existent com- 
munity of Christians in Rome, but its presence is made impos- 
sible to imagine without extraneous aid. Paul begins at the very 
beginning, precisely as in the multitude of cases already narrated 


7 The legend, twice employed by Philo (de Decem Oraculis, 9, 11 and de Spec. Leg., 
II, 22) is based on Deut. 33:2. (Hebrew; see R. V. margin) and Ps. 68:12. 
It represented the sound as issuing from Sinai in a stream of fire “like sparks from an 
anvil” and dividing into seventy voices, heard throughout the world. On the same 
basis rests the rabbinic belief referred to in Heb. 1:7 in a river of fire, from which 
angels constantly rise up, utter the praise of God, and into which they are imme- 
diately reabsorbed. 

8 Acquaintance with the Legend of Ahikar has been shown by R. Harris in the 
redaction of the same “‘Source B” in Acts 1:18. The speech of Stephen, Acts, chap. 7, 
is notoriously full of midrashic traits. i 

9P. 177. In den Wirstiicken—ihr tagebuchahnlicher Charakter macht es wahr- 
scheinlich, wenn auch nicht gewiss, dass Lukas Aufzeichnungen besass, die er hier 
benutzt hat. 
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in which he really was the original founder of the local church. 
Summoning together the leaders of the synagogue he finds not only 
complete ignorance regarding the cause célébre in which he himself 
had long been the most prominent figure, but completely virgin soil as 
regards the gospel itself. They “desire to hear” what Paul thinks; 
“for, as concerning this sect, it is known to us that everywhere it is 
spoken against.”” Upon this inexplicably auspicious beginning Paul 
“expounded the matter. ... persuading them concerning Jesus.” 
The result, as in Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, everywhere that 
“Luke” relates the beginnings of the church, is the conversion of a 
nucleus and disbelief of the rest; and this naturally affords to the 
author a culminating opportunity for enunciation through the mouth 
of Paul the moral of the entire work. Thus the predicted counsel 
of God is fulfilled that his salvation by the hardening of Israel should 
be “sent unto the gentiles: they will also hear.” Paul, accordingly, 
now begins the work of “ preaching the kingdom of God and teaching 
the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ,” which thereafter is 
continued to the end in undisturbed tranquillity.*° The Roman 
Christian of go—100 A. D. feels assured as he reads this story that the 
founding of his own church and the teaching of Paul, recently 
approved as it had been by cordial indorsement of James and all 
the apostles at Jerusalem, represents the final outcome of that deter- 
minate foreknowledge and counsel of God which decreed that thus 
the religion of Abraham, Moses, and the prophets, rejected by their 
unworthy descendants, should become the world-religion, “salvation 
sent unto the gentiles,”’ planted and growing under divine direction to 
sure fruition in the metropolis of the world. And yet so far was this 
from being the real story, that years before a large and thriving church 
was already in existence in Rome, and (if we may trust the usual 
interpretation of an obscure reference of Suetonius)'* had even 

to Surprise is expressed that the work, if subsequent to the great Neronian per- 
secution of 64 A. D., should ignore it, as well as the death of Paul. As regards the 
latter even Peter disappears from view after chap. 15. As regards the Neronian 
persecution it begins a new story, the struggle of Christianity against the Empire, which 
“Luke” has no idea of relating. Previous persecutions were due solely to the Syna- 


gogue. Acts 28:28 refers to the peace of final victory over jealous Judaism. The 
new world religion was safely brought to birth. 


tt “ Tudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes (Claudius) Roma expulit.’’ 
—Claud. 25. 
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been for some ten years before Paul’s coming in violent conflict with 
the synagogue that professes such serene ignorance of “this sect.” 
Indeed the profession is on its face incredible. Acts 28:17-—31 simply 
represents the conventionalized, idealized elaboration of vss. 14-16 
along the stereotyped lines of the work taken as a whole. But 
“Luke” himself had been received with Paul by the delegation from 
the church in Rome, which went to meet them all the way to Appii 
Forum! 

To these and similar sporadic instances Harnack has an answer. 
In substance it has been already given: Luke’s personal recollection 
had become obscured. A Greek tendency to “stylisiren,” which we 
take to mean magnify and idealize, in narration, led him on many an 
occasion to discard the simpler story of which he had himself been 
witness, or as it had come to him directly from “eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word,” and to substitute for it the legendary creations 
of later fancy. It is even admitted (p. 128) that the substitution of 
the “legend” of a bodily resurrection of Jesus and visible ascension 
into heaven, represents a degradation in two successive stages'? from 
the story of this most vital and fundamental of all Christian traditions 
as it had been related “at the time when Luke was with Paul in 
Jerusalem;” and a sense of the strain thus put upon the psychological 
imagination is betrayed in the argument adduced to prove that on 
this point “Luke did twice exchange better knowledge for worse.” 
Such are a few out of many individual instances wherein Harnack 
feels constrained by the force of his own lexical and philological 
argument to impute to Luke qualifications as a historian which will 
scarcely support the recent enthusiastic comparisons with Tacitus and 
Thucydides. 

But mere individual instances are less convincing than the ensem- 
ble. Cumulatively the discrepancies have multiplied weight. Indi- 
vidually the force of one can be turned in this way, the bearing of 
another can be met in that. The real question is, Does “Luke” 
stand with Paul respecting the great transition which he undertakes 


12 Harnack takes the usual view that the “‘40 days” of Acts 1:3 is in conflict with 
Luke 24: 36-53, and thus represents a change of mind “‘for the worse”’ since the writing 
of “‘the former treatise.’”” This we do not admit. In Acts chap. 1, as in Luke 24:50-52 
and John 20:17, 27, as well as the Epistle of Barnabas, the ascension is supposed to 
take place at the beginning, not the end, of the period of 40 days. 
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to narrate, and which is surely the most vital and fundamental thing 
around which the great battles of the Pauline epistles were waged ? 
Or does he stand (unconsciously, of course) with those against whom 
Paul fought his great fight for “the truth of the Gospel” and “the 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus”? For many a time during 
the periods covered by the extracts from the Diary the odds must 
have seemed like those of “Athanasius against the world.” And 
we must not forget that it is precisely this period of the great Epistles 
to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, during which “Luke” 
was associated with Paul, not only as “beloved physician” and 
intimate friend, but as fellow-preacher and evangelist. It is here 
that Harnack does well to assure the reader that he has-not neglected 
an independent study of the Pauline epistles.*3 If only the glamour 
of “Luke” has not remained here and there, filtering in like stolen 
gleams in the photographer’s dark room to vitiate the impression !*4 


Far be it from us to deny an eagerness on “ Luke’s”’ part to defend 
the apostleship and gospel of Paul, an eagerness only second to Paul’s 
own. How else indeed could his work commend itself to the great 


Pauline churches? But how does he defend them? We hope to be 
pardoned the comparison, but in our judgment very much as Drum- 
mond and Harnack are supposed to “defend” the writings of John and 
Luke. 


As for Paul’s apostleship, Luke’s whole endeavor is to make 
Paul appear as closely dependent from the outset upon “the” apos- 
tlest5 in Jerusalem as possible (9:26-30). He does not engage in any 
independent mission work among gentiles (9: 29-30; 11: 25-26; 22:17- 


13III, p. 180. 

14 We cannot but hope for a revision, e. g., of the statement (III, p. 18.) that “in 
the Jewish-Christian controversy of Paul the issue was not the freedom of all Christians 
from the law, but always of Gentile Christians alone. The question how Jewish Chris- 
tians should square their conduct with the law was not in debate.” A comparison of 
this statement with Gal. 2: 15-21 would be of value. 


15 The word still retains in one passage of Acts the broader general use common 
in the Pauline epistles and Acdax%. “Barnabas and Paul are spoken of in 14:4, 14 
as “‘the apostles,” i. e., the missionaries, where no ambiguity is possible. In all the 
other 34 Lukan occurrences of the word it means the Twelve, to complete whose 
sacred college seems to “Luke” a necessary preliminary to the “gift of the Spirit.” 
The Twelve, of course, do not include Paul. 
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21) until regularly commissioned by solemn ordination of the church 
in Antioch (13:1-3). His career as “a chosen vessel to bear the name 
of Christ before gentiles and kings,” foretold in vision to Ananias 
(9:15-16) and later in Jerusalem suggested—against his incredu- 
lous protest—to Saul himself (22:21), is delayed and deferred until 
after all the principles involved have been settled by divine revelation 
to Peter and the official action of the church in Jerusalem in the case 
of Cornelius (10: 1-11:18); so that when the question of Paul’s gentile 
missions at last does come up, Peter may cite the decisive precedent in 
such language as this: “Brethren, ye know how that a good while 
ago God made choice among you that by my (!) mouth the gentiles should 
hear the word of the gospel and believe” (15:7). Paul does not open 
his lips to a gentile, he does not realize that his work is to be among 
them (22:17-20), until after fruitless endeavors in Jerusalem, driven 
into hiding at Tarsus (9: 29-30), he is brought thence by Barnabas to 
Antioch, and at last im the special ordination at Antioch is commis- 
sioned to “the work whereunto God had called him” (13:1-3).*® 
After this his “apostleship”.is indorsed by “letters of commendation” 
from Jerusalem (15:24-26) where James and “the” apostles autocrati- 
cally dispose of the problem, What shall be required of the gentiles as 
“necessary” ?, while Paul, a silent spectator, obediently accepts and 
disseminates their “decrees” (15:13—16:4). In short, Paul’s “apos- 
tleship” is made by “‘Luke” to be just such an apostleship “from 
men and through a man” as Paul himself indignantly and scorn- 
fully repudiates. Real equality with the holy Twelve is placed for- 
ever beyond Paul’s reach by the conditions imposed as a sine qua 
non when the last vacancy in their number is filled. “Of the men 
therefore which have companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and went out among us, beginning from the baptism of 
John unto the day that he was received up from us, of these must one 
become a witness with us of his resurrection.”*? We venture to 


16Tf Paul has occasion to complain of this suppression of his fourteen years 

of missionary work among gentiles, there are others equally wronged for his benefit. 

Professor Warfield (Journ. of Bibl. Lit., III, pp. 113 ff.) has established beyond question 

the reading Hellenists in Acts 11:20. This substitution of ‘‘Hellenists” for ‘‘Hellenes” 

can only be explained as an editorial correction of the ‘Antiochian Source” in the 
i nterest of “‘Lukan” theory. 


t7ActsI 1 22. 
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think that of late something less of attention than it deserves has been 
paid to the contrast between “ Luke’s” defense of Paul’s apostleship, 
and Paul’s own in Gal., chaps. 1, 2; I Cor., chap. 9; II Cor., chaps. 
3-5, 10-12. If “Luke” has included in his representation a single 
trait of what to Paul was vital in his apostleship, or if he has omitted 
one from that of the “weak” friends at Antioch and Corinth which 
Paul so vehemently denies, we are unable to point it out. Our own 
study of Acts shows Peter as the apostle chosen of God to receive and 
defend “the revelation of the mystery that the gentiles are fellow 
heirs and fellow members of the body and fellow-partakers of the 
promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel,” and Paul “an elect 
vessel to bear it before the gentiles and kings and children of Israel.” 


And what is “ Luke’s” conception of the content of Paul’s gospel 
of “justification apart from works of the law”? For without this 
Paul’s apostleship may well degenerate into a mere commission from 
the Church in Antioch endorsed by letters of commendation from 
Jerusalem. What is Paul himself more than an agent of the Twelve, 
unless divinely “intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision even 
as Peter with that of the circumcision”? We ask, then, What 
does “ Luke” make of this gospel of the uncircumcision, of this “trust”’ 
so unspeakably precious, of this to Paul absolutely divine solution of 
all the great problem with which “Luke’s” own entire narrative 
is concerned? Of Paul’s gospel of justification for Jew and gentile 
“apart from works of the law,” Luke, as we have seen, credits the 
half which pertains to the gentiles to Peter(!). The other half he 
denies outright! Harmonistic interpretation has made it indis- 
pensable at this point to review the “ Lukan”’ theory of the universali- 
zation of the gospel, in the light of his own context, at greater length 
than would be needful had we not become accustomed unconsciously 
to interject a Pauline sense into ambiguous passages. 

Every tyro in Paulinism knows that it belongs to its very elements 
that the death of Christ has superseded the dispensation of law, and 
that this applies to the Jew first of all, though in a sense also to the 
gentile. The gospel of salvation for every Jew is to learn to know 
that “a man is not justified by works of the law but only through 
faith in Christ;” and if after such “death to the law” he attempts 
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to “build up again the things which he had destroyed” by supple- 
menting his faith with a modicum of legal observance he “makes 
void the grace of God” (Gal. 2:15-21).78 There can be no question 
whatever that Paul preached this gospel of emancipation from all 
the Mosaic ordinances as such; and that he preached it to all the 
unevangelized’® Jews of his own gentile field whom he could reach. 
If we may believe the consistent representation of Acts, which in 
this respect only stereotypes that of the contemporary Diary (16:13), 
Paul’s regular practice on his missionary campaigns was to begin 
at the synagogue. 

Conscious that Paul had no other gospel than this for Jew or 
gentile we are disposed to interpret the ambiguous sentence in “Luke’s” 
report of Paul’s address to the synagogue at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 
13:39) “by him (Jesus) everyone that believeth is justified from all 
things from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses,” as 
if in it the gospel were really offered not as a mere supplement, but 
in a true Pauline sense as a substitute for Mosaism. If, however, we 
interpret “Luke” by himself instead of by Paul, it will be clear that 
such is not his meaning. ‘“‘Luke’’ does not admit that Jews are free 


from the obligation of the law. For gentiles it has no obligation. 
Jews must still continue to bear its heavy yoke as well as they are 
able, trusting to “the grace of the Lord Jesus” to supplement defi- 
ciencies.”° 


18 See note 14 above. 

19 The agreement of mutual non-interference described in Gal. 2:1-r10 relates of 
course to such intervention “in another’s province in regard to things ready to their 
hand” as that of the “spies” upon “the freedom which we have in Christ Jesus,” 
whose incursions at Antioch had brought Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem. Paul 
was scrupulous about confining himself to virgin territory (Rom. 15:20) and about 
avoiding the unnecessary coercion of Jewish Christians already indoctrinated with 
the “weak” gospel (I Cor. 9:20-22; Rom. 14:1-15:3). But the idea that he did not 
proclaim complete emancipation from the law to every unevangelized Jew the gentile 
world contained, so far as he could reach him, is flatly against the great epistles. On 
occasion, as the conflict with Peter at Antioch shows (Gal. 2:11-21), he could even 
exercise coercion. ‘This was when the nominally “weak” brother attempted to. 
exercise coercion himself, demanding concessions from gentile liberty to his own scruples 
See below, p. 71. 

20 Acts 10:1—11:18 (“Source A”) with its recapitulation in 15:8—11 is of course 
fundamentally Pauline, but is accommodated in “ Luke’s” adaptation to his own point 
of view. See below, note 36. 
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That this doctrine of the permanent obligation of the law for 
Jews, strange as it may seem, and really in fundamental contradic- 
tion of Paul’s doctrine of the cross, is nevertheless the doctrine of 
Luke, becomes apparent rather from the whole structure of Acts 
than from mere individual passages. Three great conclaves in 
Jerusalem: mark the culmination in Acts of as many crises in the 
progress of the gospel. The first crisis is that of the “revelation”’ 
(to Peter) and vindication (by him) ‘‘of the mystery that the gentiles 
are fellow-heirs and fellow-partakers of the promises” (10:1—11:18). 
This narrative, as Harnack himself very justly concedes to a multi- 
tude of critics, is not originally of Lukan composition. Harnack 
assigns it to his “Source A.”?* We shall see that the final author’s 
omissions and adaptations are highly significant. At present we 
merely note that “Luke’s” employment of it wholly disregards its 
bearing on the question of the obligation of the law upon Jews?* and 
is directed solely to the demonstration of the freedom of the gentiles. 

The second crisis is that of the “decrees” (Acts 13: 1—16:5) which 
attempt to regulate the relations of Jewish and gentile Christians 
by imposition of “necessary’’ restrictions on the liberty already con- 
ceded. As the concession is explicitly referred to and approved it 
is impossible to suppose that the author conceives the “decrees” 
as a partial reimposition of “the yoke of the law.” On the contrary, 
James, their propounder, expressly says that they are framed in the 
interest of “the Jews which are among the gentiles,” in whose behalf 
he later interests himself still further (15:21; cf. 22:21). For their 
sakes gentile believers are “enjoined” to “abstain from the pollutions 
of idols,” a general phrase, which from the fact that it does not recur 
in the formal document, may be assumed to be reproduced by the 
particulars. 

At this point Harnack requests his readers to follow him in a 
somewhat difficult somersault. Contrary to the opinion he very ably 
defended but a few years ago?’ he is now convinced by the reason- 
ing of Wellhausen?* that the word mme«rdv (‘things strangled’’) in 

at On p. 185 Harnack expresses less confidence in the written condition of this por- 
tion of ‘Source A,” than in that of chaps. 3-4 and 12. 

22 On this point see below, note 36. 

23 Sitzungsberichte d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1889. 

24 Noten sur Apg. in Nachr. d. K. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 2. Gottingen, pp. 19 ff.. 1907. 
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the “decrees” (15:20 and 29) is an early interpolation, which being 
happily eliminated it becomes possible to treat the decrees as having 
nothing to do with the conditions of table-fellowship between the 
two classes of Christians now brought together through the large 
gentile accessions at Antioch, but as purely and simply ethical. 
In this Harnack has the example of the Western text and church 
fathers, who naturally supplement this somewhat incomplete attempt 
at a Christian decalogue by adding in vss. 20 and 29 the negative 
version of the Golden Rule.?5 Originally the “decrees” aimed “to 
exclude the whole domain of immorality” under the three prohibitions 
of “idolatry, murder, and whoredom.”?° The issue of the great con- 
clave in Jerusalem?’ is therefore that the apostles and elders (“elder 
brethren ?”) in Jerusalem “enjoin” upon the gentile churches 
these three prohibitions as “necessary.” If they keep themselves 
from these “it shall be well” with them. It is indeed true that if 
such were the outcome of the mountain in labor, Paul is the more 
excusable for omitting to mention in Gal. 2:1-10 that the conclave 
ever met or enacted any decrees at all. Or shall we not rather say that 
if the whole case was thus officially disposed of in Paul’s favor by 
the highest ecclesiastical authority, it is surprising that he should 
so considerately abstain from reminding the Judaizers of the fact ? 
We are in complete accord with Harnack as to the evidences 
compelling the recognition of an ‘‘Antiochian Source” whose culminat- 
ing point is reached in 12:25—15:35, and which contains historical 
material of the highest value; also in recognizing the “decrees,” how- 
ever recast by “ Luke,” as representing a primitive document of prime 
importance. But in our judgment both their intrinsic character, and 
the purpose which they subserve in the narrative are conclusive 
against Harnack’s interpretation. Intrinsically they are not ethical 
but ceremonial. In the application to which they are rightly put in 
the narrative they meet the difficulty raised by the influx of gentile 
Christians already admitted to be free from the obligation of the law, 
into a brotherhood largely composed of Jews who are not thus free. 


25 This Harnack admits (against Hilgenfeld and others) to be probably an inter- 
polation (III, p. 197). 

26TII, p. 195. 

27 Well designated in III, p. 189, ‘‘the tribunal for all Christendom,” 
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Not because the three (or four) requirements are the most vital 
morally are they called “necessary,” and authoritatively “enjoined” 
upon the gentiles by a Jewish Christian conclave; but because fellow- 
ship on any other terms will involve involuntary pollution to the Jewish 
Christian, who is not free from the law. They are “necessary” for his 
protection. Indeed their propounder himself, as we have seen, has no 
idea of limiting gentile freedom from the law, but propounds them 
on behalf of those who “in every city from generations of old have 
listened on every sabbath to the preaching of Moses in the synagogue” 
(15:21). The very argument of Wellhausen which has proved so 
convincing to Harnack is based upon the contention that mue«rdv, 
because it is practically synonymous with the prohibition of blood 
(i. e., the eating of blood), is therefore probably an explanatory gloss. 
If, at the very early date of the alleged interpolation, the prohibitions 
were not already understood to be ceremonial, we have no longer 
any explanation of the addition! 

There is but one obstacle to the ceremonial sense, commended as 
it is by the manifest intention not to restrict a freedom already con- 
ceded to the. gentiles, but to furnish a practicable modus vivendi 
between the two elements in the brotherhood. It is the injunction 
against “fornication.” How can this be said to consider only the 
protection of the Jewish Christian against involuntary pollution ? 
So long as only such absurd answers are made to this question as the 
suggestion that the Jerusalem authorities were endeavoring to regulate 
marital relations among gentiles according to Mosaic rules of con- 
sanguinity, it is scarcely a marvel that interpreters should revolt. 
But an explanation can be offered which has hitherto received no 
consideration, although it meets the question fairly. The Jewish 
Christian author: of the Clementine Homilies explicitly says that 
“whoredom and adultery differ from all other sins in that they 
defile not only the sinner but those also that eat and associate with 
him.”?® Paul himself, as we know, forbade “ eating and associating” 
with such an one (I Cor. 5:11; of. II Cor. 6:17). In view of the 
prevalence of this vice in gentile communities and even the tendency 
toward toleration of it in the church at Corinth, it is not surprising 
that Jewish Christians should demand protection against involuntary 

28 Clem. Hom. III, \xviii. 
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contamination from this source as a condition of “eating with 
gentiles.” 

We entertain no manner of doubt that the “decrees” were really 
enacted in Jerusalem for “the brethren which are of the gentiles 
in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia,” ca. A. D. 50, and that they continued 
to represent for a generation the attitude of the Syrian churches south 
of Taurus, as well as of Peter and Barnabas, and the “weak brethren” 
throughout the Empire.?° It is certain that for “Luke” they repre- 
sent the final and complete solution of the knotty question, How 
shall Jewish Christians still under the obligation of the law, eat and 
associate with gentile Christians who are not?3° It should be 
apparent that they are utterly inconsistent with the solution of Paul.3* 

The third crisis in Jerusalem is that of Acts 21:17-26. To Paul 
also it is momentous as the occasion of his great “ministration for 
the saints,” for which he asks the prayers of Roman Christians that it 
may prove “acceptable.”3? Strange as it may seem in one himself 
a member of the great delegation charged with this peace-offering of 
the Pauline churches, “Luke” entirely cancels this principal purpose 
of the expedition; or rather he éransfers it to the credit of the Church 
in Antioch. Quite forestalling the famous benefaction of Helena of 
Adiabene in the great Palestinian famine of 45-46 A. D., the church 
in Antioch conducts this “ministration” in 43-44 A. D.,33 before the 
outbreak of the famine, being warned by the prophecy of Agabus, 
who for this purpose comes down from Judaea, although the Diary 
later introduces him, as if for the first time, as coming down from 
Judaea to warn Paul in Caesarea.’ This is only one of the Lukan 
‘ discrepancies of detail. The main point of difference is as to the 
significance of the great interview with “James and all the elders.” 

This is really the capstone of “Luke’s” argument regarding the 
terms of union in the process of the universalization of Christianity. 
It was indispensable for “Luke,” however difficult, that having (1) 
established (through Peter) the liberty of the gentiles, and (2) the 
modus vivendi enacted at the instance of Antioch, he should (3) repel 


29 On the real course of events leading up to the “decrees” see my art.: “Acts 
vs. Galatians, the Crux of Apostolic History,” in Amer. Jour. of Theol., July, 1907. 

3° Acts 16:4; 21:25. 33 Acts 11:27-30; 12:25. 

3t Gal. 2: 11-21. 34 21: 10-14. 

32 Rom. 15:31. 
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the insinuation that Paul had “taught the Jews which are among the 
gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not to circumcise their children 
neither to walk after the customs.” This, according to “Luke” was 
the great issue solved at Jerusalem by the full, public, and complete 
disavowal which Paul then made of any such practice! 

We have said that “Luke” denies outright the half of Paul’s 
gospel of emancipation from the law which applies to Jews. What 
else does it mean when Paul is represented to have taken public 
action to prove not only that he did not so teach, but that he himself 
“walked orderly, keeping the law ?”” What else does it mean when 
“Luke” suppresses the great story of Paul’s resistance to the cir- 
cumcision of Titus, and his rebuke of Peter at Antioch (Gal. 2:1-10, 
11-21), but enlarges upon his circumcision of Timothy in Galatia 
“because of the Jews that were in those parts” ? What else does it 
mean when Paul is made to repudiate as a slander the suggestion that 
he himself does not observe the law? Are we told that Paul did 
accommodate himself to Jewish practice in the exceptional circum- 
stances of finding himself among law-observing Jews, not without great 
pains to avoid misconstruction ?35 But the ceremonial in the temple, 
according to Acts 21: 17-26, is engaged in for the sake of proving that 
Paul’s invariable practice, specifically and explicitly as an example to 
“the (unevangelized) Jews which are among the gentiles,” is to 
“walk orderly, keeping the law.” Are we told that “Luke” himself 
relates how Peter was exempted from the strict requirements of 
Mosaism in the case of Cornelius at Caesarea? Let it be recalled 
that according to Harnack himself this narrative is an incorporation 
by “Luke” of foreign material; and let it be noted as among the 
most significant evidences in support of our own contention, that 
the features of the story which bear upon Peter’s own emancipation 
from the law have been carefully canceled out by the redactor!3° 
Acts 21:17-26 is conclusive as to the Lukan interpretation of the 
“justification by grace’ preached in the Galatian synagogues. It 

35 Harnack, III, p. 180, seems to think it is only a question whether Paul would 


go so far in the matter of occasional accommodation. The real difficulty is with the 
alleged repudiation of his regular practice. 

36 Traces of this original bearing remain in the charge 11:3 “thou didst enter into 
men uncircumcised and eat with them,” to which the context affords no reply: also 
more distinctly in the vision (10:9-16; 11:5-10), interpreted in 10:28 as applying to 
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certainly is not that of Paul’s Epistle to the churches of Galatia. Acts 
21:17-26 purports to “defend” Paul’s gospel to “the (unevangelized) 
Jews which are among the gentiles.” We have seen that Paul did 
go to these Jews, that he did “teach them to forsake Moses, telling 
them not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the cus- 
toms,” that he did mot set the example of “ walking after the customs.” 
On the contrary, when this attempt was made by “ Peter and Barna- 
bas and the rest of the Jews,” under color of authority “from James” 
and his Jerusalem “decrees,” or their equivalent, he denounced and 
resisted it as an attempt to “coerce” free men in Christ Jesus. 
“Luke’s” defense of the apostleship and gospel of Paul belongs to 
the class which Paul himself characterized as “weak.” We will not, 
we cannot justly, so characterize that which Harnack offers of the 
tradition of Lukan authorship. For his desire to vindicate this we 
have no prejudice whatever, but only sympathy.3? Our old-time 
admiration for Professor Harnack’s marvelous genius and scholar- 
ship, which years ago blossomed into a cherished personal friendship 
and regard, is only increased by these recent genuinely great con- 
tributions. Conceivably a more detailed study of his linguistic 
argument than we have yet been able to give might constrain us 
to take his view. But surely it is of far more vital importance 
to understand a book than merely to know the name of its author. 
And unless all our apprehension of it be wrong, the Lukan nar- 
rative is fundamentally misunderstood, until we recognize that its 
author’s well-meant defense of the apostleship and gospel of 
Paul contemplates point for point that apostleship and that gospel 
which would have satisfied not Paul, but the opponents whom at 
Antioch he “resisted to the face.” This is the great fact to be 
accounted for in judging the early tradition of Lukan authorship. 


distinctions of persons. In reality it applies to distinctions of meats. The going to the 
gentiles is independently sanctioned in 10:20. The vision sanctions Peter’s eating 
“things common and unclean,” 10:14. The source thus gives to Peter as a “‘revela- 
tion” what Paul is taught of the Lord Jesus in Rom. 14:14. The 8 text, which in 
11:r has perhaps been reassimilated to the source, gives further evidence. Here 
Peter’s residence in Jerusalem has already ceased (against ch. 12). He goes up 
thither from his mission field, like Paul in ch. 15, to the defense of the freedom of the 
gentiles. R cancels the abolition of distinctions of meats and the anticipation of 
15:3-5. 
37 See Bacon, Introd., to N. T. Literature, 1900. pp. 211-217. 
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I. THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF RELIGION 


The students of religion have usually been content to describe it 
either in intellectual or in affective terms. “This particular idea or 
belief,” or “this particular feeling or emotion” is, they have said, 
“the essence” or the “vital element” of religion. So that most of 
the hundreds of definitions which have been proposed fall into two 
classes. We have, on the one hand, the definitions of Spencer, 
Max Miiller, Romanes, Goblet d’Alviella, and others, for whom 
religion is “the recognition of a mystery pressing for interpretation,” 
or “a department of thought,” or “a belief in superhuman beings;” 
and, on the other, the formulas of Schleiermacher, the Ritschlian 
theologians, Tiele, etc., who hold that religion is “a feeling of abso- 
lute dependence upon God,” or “that pure and reverential dis- 
position or frame of mind we call piety.” According to Tiele “the 
essence of piety, and, therefore, the essence of religion, is adoration.” 

The recent advance of psychological science and the increasingly 
careful and minute work of ethnographists have tended to discredit 
these one-sided conceptions. Today it has become customary to 
admit that “in religion all sides of the personality participate. Will, 
feeling, and intelligence are necessary and inseparable constituents 
of religion.” But statements such as this one do not necessarily 
imply a correct understanding of the functional relation of the three 
aspects of psychic life. One may be acquainted with the three 
branches of government—legislative, executive, and judicial— and 
nevertheless grossly misunderstand their respective functions. Pfleid- 
erer, for instance, hastens to add to the sentences last quoted, “Of 
course we must recognize that knowing and willing are here [in 

t Other phases of religion will be discussed by the author in a book, entitled, The 


Psycholugical Origin and the Nature of Religion, to be published by Archbald, 
Constable & Co. 
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religion] not ends in themselves, as in science and in morality, but 
rather subordinate to feeling as the real center of religious conscious- 
ness.” Thus feeling reappears as the real center of religious conscious- 
ness. What the author may well have meant here by “center,” I do not 
know. A similar criticism is applicable to Max Miiller and to Guyau. 
The latter begins promisingly with a criticism of the one-sided formulas 
of Schleiermacher and of Feuerbach, and declares that they should 
be combined. “The religious sentiment,” says he, is “primarily 
no doubt a feeling of dependence. But this feeling of dependence 
really to give birth to religion must provoke in one a reaction—a 
desire for deliverance.” Very good, indeed! But, on proceeding, 
the reader discovers that the opinion the book defends is that 
“Religion is the outcome of an effort to explain all things—physical, 
metaphysical, and moral—by analogies drawn from human society, 
imaginatively and symbolically considered. In short, it is a universal 
sociological hypothesis, mythical in form.”? What is this but once 
more the intellectualistic position? Religion arising from an effort 
to explain; Religion an hypothesis! It is Herbert Spencer over 
again with an additional statement concerning the way in which man 
attempts to explain “the mystery” pressing for interpretation. 

It must be admitted, however, that several of the more recent 
definitions have completely broken with this bad psychology. Among 
these are those of J. G. Frazer, of A. Sabatier, and of Wm. James. 
For A. Sabatier, religion “is a commerce, a conscious and willed 
relation into which the soul in distress enters with the mysterious 
power on which it feels that it and its destiny depend.” William 
James expresses his mind thus: “In broadest and most general 
terms possible, one might say that religious life consists in the 
belief that there is an unseen order, and that our supreme good 
lies in harmoniously adjusting ourselves thereto. This belief and 
this adjustment are the religious attitude of the soul. In the 
ordinary sense of the word, however, no attitude is accounted 
religious unless it be grave and serious; the trifling, sneering atti- 
tude of a Voltaire must be thrown out if we would not strain the 
ordinary use of language. Moreover, there must be something 

2 The Non-Religion of the Future, p. 2. ; 

3 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, p. 27. 
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solemn, serious, and tender about any attitude which we denominate 
religion. If glad, it must not grin or snicker; if sad, it must not 
scream or curse. The sallies of a Schopenhauer and a Nietsche 
lack the purgatorial note which religious sadness gives forth. And 
finally we must exclude also the chilling reflections of Marcus Aurelius 
on the eternal reason, as well as the passionate outcry of Job.’’4 

But the battle against intellectualistic and affectivistic concep- 
tions of religion is not yet won. The recent definitions of Tiele and 
of Kaftan show only too clearly how strong the tendency remains to 
identify religion with some feeling or emotion. 


As the amazing discrepancies and contradictions offered by 
authorized definitions of religion arise, in my opinion, primarily from 
a faulty psychology, a moment may profitably be devoted to an untech- 
nical statement of the present teaching of that science upon the 
relation existing between the three acknowledged modes of conscious- 
ness—willing, feeling, and thinking. 

Aristotle characterized man as thinking desire. In swinging back 
from Intellectualism to Voluntarism, modern psychology has accepted 
the fundamental truth excellently expressed by the Greek philosopher: 
“Will is not merely a function which sometimes accrues to con- 
sciousness and is sometimes lacking; it is an integral property of 
consciousness.”5 Will without intelligence may be possible; but 
intelligence without will is not, not even in the case of so-called dis- 
interested, theoretical thinking. There is, there can be, no thinking 
without desire, intention, or purpose. “The one thing that stands 
out,” says, for instance, Professor Dewey, “is that thinking is inquiry, 
and that knowledge as science is the outcome of systematically 
directed inquiry.” Thought absolutely undirected would be not even 
a dream—mere meaningless, chaotic atoms of thought. It is the 
intention, the purpose, which makes thought what it is; that is to 
say, significant. To discover ways and means of gratifying proximate 
or distant desires, needs, cravings, is the function of intelligence. 
The psychologist speaks, therefore, of the instrumental character of 
thought, and considers cognition to be a function of conduct. 

4 The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 53, 38, abbreviated and rearranged. 

$ Wiindt, Ethics, English tr., III; p. 6. 
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With regard to the relation of feeling to the will and to the intellect, 
it is to be observed that where there is desire for an object, there 
liking is present; and, conversely, where there is liking, there actual or 
potential desire is felt. Aristotle’s characterization of man is thus 
seen to be adequate; it does not leave out the feelings, as it might 
seem at first. Every pulse of consciousness is psychically compounded 
of will, feeling, and thought. Successive moments can differ one 
from the other neither in the absence of one or two of these three 
constituents, nor in the essential relation they bear to one another— 
that is fixed and unchangeable—but only in the intensity and vividness 
of their respective components. This, then, is the double teaching of 
psychology in this matter: (1) will, feeling, and thought enter in 
some degree into every moment of consciousness which can be looked 
upon as an actuality, and not merely as an abstraction; they are 
necessary constituents of consciousness. The unit of conscious life 
is neither thought, nor feeling, nor will, but all three in movement 
towards an object; (2) the will is primal; or, in other words, con- 
scious life is always oriented towards something to be secured or 
avoided immediately or ultimately. 

If, with this conception in mind, we turn to religion, we shall 
understand it to be compounded of will, thought, and feeling, bearing 
to each other the relation which belongs to them in every department 
of life. And it will, moreover, be clear that a purpose or an ideal, i. e., 
something to be attained or maintained, must always be at the root 
of it. The outcome of the application of current psychological 
teaching to religious life is, then, to lead us to regard religion as a 
particular kind of activity, as a mode or type of behavior, and to 
make it as impossible for us to identify it with a particular emotion 
or with a particular belief, as it would be to identify, let us say, family 
life with affection, or to define trade as “belief in the productivity of 
exchange;” or commerce as “greed touched with a feeling of depend- 
ence upon society.” And yet this last definition is no less informing 
and adequate than the far-famed formula of Matthew Arnold. We 
shall, however, have to remember that religion is multiform, and that 
certain ideas, emotions, and purposes appear in it prominently at cer- 
tain moments and other ideas, emotions, and purposes at other times. 
But neither prominence nor predominance is synonymous with 
“essence” or with “vital element.” 
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I do not intend, at this stage of our inquiry, to offer a complete 
definition of religion. But I must guard against a possible misinter- 
pretation. In speaking of religion as an activity or as a type of 
behavior, I would not be understood to exclude from it whatever 
does not express itself in overt acts, in rites of propitiation, sub- 
mission, or adoration. For, just as man’s relations with his fellow- 
men are not all directly expressed, or expressible, in actions, so his 
relations with gods, or their impersonal substitutes, may not have 
any visible form; they may remain purely subjective and none the 
less exercise a definite guiding and inspiring influence over his life. 

Unorganized religiosity must be, it seems, the necessary precursor 
of organized religion; it is its larval stage. But it does not by any 
means disappear from society when a system of definite relations 
with gods, or with impersonal sources of religious inspiration, has 
been developed. In all societies there is always a large number of 
people who live in the limbo of organized religion. They are open 
to the influence of religious agents, in which they believe more or less 
cold-heartedly, without ever entering into definite and fixed relations 
with them. 


The adjectives passive and active might be used to separate 
amorphous from organized religion, i. e., the feeling-attitude from 
the behavior. ‘“Passive,’”’ used in this connection, would mean 
simply that the person does not actively seek those advantages the 
gods might procure, but is content to be acted upon by them. 


Il. THE NATURE AND THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION 


The organized, historical religions are sufficiently described, in 
their objective aspect, as systems of practical relations with unseen, 
hyperhuman, and personal beings. The experiences in which this 
type of religion consists, when subjectively considered, are the states 
of consciousness correlated with the aforesaid relations. Judged 
according to this definition, several savage tribes, and a very large 
number of persons among civilized peoples, would have to be accounted 
non-religious. Most of them may, however, lay claim to what we 
have called “passive religiosity.” In these concluding pages we 
propose to give increased precision and coherence to the conception 
of religion presented in this paper. We shall do so under two heads, 
(1) passive, and (2) godless religions. 
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1. Andrew Lang’s polemic against Frazer’s definition of religion 
will serve as a convenient text for the introduction of what we wish 
to say under the first head. According to the habit of anthropologists, 
Frazer has put forward as the mark of religion the propitiation or the 
conciliation of personal beings superior to man and believed to direct 
and control the course of nature and of human life. Lang objects, 
and very properly, that this definition is too narrow. “I mean by 
“religion,” says he, what Mr. Frazer means and more. The concilia- 
tion of higher powers by prayer and sacrifice is religion, but it need 
not be the whole of religion. The belief in a higher power who 
sanctions conduct and is a father and a loving one to mankind is 
also religion,’’® although it should not be accompanied by request 
for benefits. The presence in the higher societies and even at the 
dawn of civilization of persons strangers to any religious rite, yet 
influenced by a belief in divine beings, cannot be denied. With regard 
to the most barbarous of the Australian savages Howitt writes: 
“Tf religion is defined as being the formulated worship of a divinity, 
then these savages have no religion; but I venture to assert that it can 
be no longer maintained that they have no belief which can be called 
religion, that is, in the sense of beliefs which govern tribal and indi- 
vidual morality under a supernatural sanction.”’? The reader will 
remember that we included under the term religion the amorphous 
relations to which Howitt alludes. But the difference, objective and 
subjective, between the organized religions, let us say that of Saint 
Ignatius and the guiding and restraining influence exercised upon 
an African savage or a Parisian deist by the apprehension of a Great 
Ruler, justifies the use of the differentiating appellations, “ passive and 
active religion.” 

We take this opportunity of remarking how difficult it is even for 
particularly clear-headed persons to keep religion distinct from 
philosophy. Lang was ill-advised enough to write in the same place, 
“Tf men believe in a potent being who originally made or manufactured 

. . . . things, that is an idea so far religious that it satisfies, by the 
figment of a supernatural agent, the speculative faculty.” What 


6 Magic and Religion, pp. 48, 49, 69. 
7 “On Some Australian Customs of Initiation,” Jr. of the Anthrop. Inst., XIII 
(1883-84), P. 459. 
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has “the speculative faculty” to do with religion? As little as the 
gratification of the aesthetic or of any other “faculty,” i. e., nothing 
at all. The outcome of speculative thinking is philosophy, of which 
religion may make use, but that is not a reason for confusing it with 
philosophy. The religious experience consists not in seeking to 
understand God, but in fearing him, in feeding upon him, in finding 
strength and joy in him. If believers in ruling powers may be called 
religious, it is not because they possess an idea of these powers, but 
in virtue of the guiding and inspiring influence these powers exert 
upon them. 

2. The Godless Religions.—We have found it convenient up to this 
point to speak as if power had to be personal in order to become the 
center of a religion. That view would exclude original Buddhism, 
the Religion of Humanity, and several other varieties of mental 
attitudes generally regarded as religious. The significant fact that 
until recently every existing historical religion was a worship of a 
personal divinity, is not a sufficient reason for refusing to recognize 
other types. The affinity between the worship of a God and certain 
relations maintained with non-personal sources of power is substantial 
enough to be recognized by the use of a name common to both. 

What are the religions that dispense with a God? Original 
Buddhism, and the Religion of Humanity formulated by A. Comte, 
are the only ones possessing a somewhat definite form and organiza- 
tion. The Buddha Gautama discovered offered to man a way of 
salvation in which the efficient power was not an external, personal 
power, but an indwelling, psychic principle. But the disciples 
speedily deified the master who had enjoined them to adore no one, 
and substituted for his teaching the worship of the God Gautama. 
So that, almost as soon as born, Buddhism ceased to exist as a godless 
religion. 

“Humanity” is qualified to become the center of a religion because 
its service accomplishes for man in essence and by similar methods 
precisely what the acknowledged religions do for their disciples.* I 
quote from A. Comte, “Around this Real, Great Being, immediate 
instigator of each individual and collective existence, our feelings and 
desires center as spontaneously as do our ideas and actions 

8 F. Harrison, Moral and Religious Socialism, New Year’s Address, 1891. 
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More readily accessible to our feelings, as well as to our thinking 
[than the chimerical beings of the existing religions], because of an 
identity of nature which does not preclude its superiority over all its 
servants, a Supreme Being such as this excites deeply an activity 
destined to preserve and to improve it [the Supreme Being].”° The 
claim of original Buddhism and of Comtism to be called religions is, 
in our opinion, legitimate, because they each provide an inclusive, 
non-material source of power and a method of drawing upon it. 

But the term religion is used by some in a still wider sense. Profes- 
sor J. R. Seeley, for instance, bestows that valued name upon “any 
habitual and permanent admiration.”*® Should we concur in this 
extension, it would be difficult to stop anywhere. We should have 
to admit almost anything which anyone may have a fancy for designa- 
ting by that much-abused word, even to “the sense of eternity in con- 
nection with our higher experiences” and “the feeling of reality and 
permanence of all we most value.” But since the function of words 
is to delimitate, one defeats the purpose of language by stretching 
the meaning of a word until it has lost all precision and unity of 
meaning. We would therefore throw out of our definition anything 
which did not include: (1) a belief in a great and superior psychic 
power—whether personal or not; (2) a dynamic relation—formal 
and organized or otherwise—between man and that higher power 
tending to the preservation, the increase, and the ennobling of life. 
This conception is broad enough to include even the uncrystallized 
form of religion conditioned, in the words of Professor James, by 
“an assurance that this natural order is not ultimate, but a mere 
sign or vision, the external staging of a many-storied universe, in 
which spiritual forces have the last word and are eternal.” 


Active religion may properly be looked upon as that portion of the 
struggle for life, in which use is made of the power we have roughly 
characterized as psychic and superhuman, and for which other adjec- 
tives, “spiritual,” “divine,” for instance, are commonly used. In 
this biological view of religion, its necessary and natural spring is 
the same as that of non-religious life, the “will to live” in its multi- 

9 A. Comte, Catechisme Positiviste, ed. Apostolique (1891), pp. 53, 55- 

10 Natural Religion, Macmillan (1882), p. 74. 
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form appearances, while the ground of differentiation between the 
religious and the secular is neither specific feelings nor emotions, nor 
yet distinctive impulses, desires, or purposes, but the nature of the 
force which it is attempted to press into service. The current terms, 
“religious feeling,” “religious desire,” “religious purpose,” are 
deceptive if they are supposed to designate affective experiences, 
desires and purposes met with only in religious life. 

The conception of the source of psychic energy, without the belief 
in which no religion can exist, has undergone very interesting trans- 
formations in the course of historical development. The human or 
animal form ascribed to the gods in the earlier religions became less 
and less definite. At the same time the number of gods decreased. 
The culmination of this double process was Monotheism, in which 
the One, Eternal, Creator and Sustainer of life was no longer neces- 
sarily framed in the shape of man or beast: though still anthropopathic 
he might be formless. Sympathy, love, and justice were among his 
attributes. In a second phase, this formless, but personal, God was 
gradually shorn of all the qualities and defects which make individu- 
ality. He became the passionless Absolute in which all things move 
and have their being. Thus, the personifying work of centuries is 
undone, and humanity, after having, as it were, lived throughout 
its infancy and youth under the controlling eye and with the active 
assistance of personal divinities, on reaching maturity finds itself bereft 
of these sources of life. The present religious crisis marks the 
difficulty in the way of an adaptation to the new situation. As belief 
in a God seems no longer possible, man seeks an impersonal, efficient 
substitute, belief in which will not mean disloyalty to science. For 
man will have life, and have it abundantly, and he knows from experi- 
ence that its sources are not only in meat and drink, but also in 
“spiritual faith.” It is this problem which the Comtists, the Imma- 
nentists, the Ethical Culturists, the Mental Scientists are all trying 
to solve. Any solution will have the right to the name religion that 
provides for the preservation and the perfectionment of life by means 
of faith in an hyperhuman, psychic power. 
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THE READING OF SCRIPTURE IN THE CHURCH IN 
THE SECOND CENTURY 


Christianity did not start out as a new religion without predecessor, 
antecedents, or presuppositions. It was not possible in the earliest gather- 
ings of Christians for the purpose of worshipping God, to avoid a connection 
with the services in the Jewish synagogues. The forms of the synagogue 
were for the Jew who had become a Christian, and who at first as a Christian 
also remained a Jew, the only forms of worship known, saving always the 
temple services which were not transferable to other places of worship. The 
necessary consequence must have been that the earliest assemblies of Chris- 
tians adopted as nearly as circumstances permitted the forms of synagogue 
services. In the synagogue the reading of the Old Testament held, if I 
mistake not, the chief place. That was the part of the services in which 
God spoke to man. This is often too much overlooked in studying the 
worship of the early Christians. 

Given then this continuation of accustomed forms in passing from 
Judaism to Christianity I think it is necessary further to emphasize the likeli- 
hood that the same forms were observed in gentile Christian churches. 
For the gentile Christians had in some cases been Jewish proselytes, and 
in some cases may have goneas Christians to the synagogue which was open 
to all. At any rate the apostles, the itinerant preachers, or missionaries 
who converted them would have handed on to them the forms to which 
they were themselves accustomed. 

The services of the first Christians were then doubtless in an eminent 
sense services of the word, thoroughly in the sense of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century. The almost inevitable result of the succession to the 
synagogue must have been the determining of the Scripture passages to be 
read in the same way as they had been determined in the synagogue. So 
far as the sections of the law and the prophets were fixed in the synagogue, 
and so far as the various Christian communities had the necessary rolls at 
command, the churches probably read the same lessons. There was nothing 
to suggest anything else to them. The messianic portions of prophecy were 
not less cherished by the Jews than by the Christians. 

Paul Glaue habilitated last year, that is to say became Privatdozent 
for theology in the University of Giessen, and chose for his theme this 
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subject. He discusses the reading of Scripture in the synagogue up to the 
time of Jesus, and then in the Christian churches of the apostolic and sub- 
apostolic ages in Rome about 150 A.D., and the statements about the read- 
ing until the rise of the Old Catholic church. Before leaving the question 
of the reading in the synagogue, the author tells us (p. 11, note) how Jesus 
studied the Scriptures. If he had not some private source of information 
of which I have never heard, he should have put these statements down with 
more reserve. On the other hand he thinks it necessary to prove that Jesus 
presupposed for the Jews, and the apostles, especially Paul, for their hearers 
and readers a knowledge of the Old Testament, which is scarcely necessary. 
Passing to the apostolic age, we find on p. 17, note 23, a very good remark 
upon the preaching of the earliest apostles as undoubtedly echoed in the 
Gospel of Matthew with the: ‘Thus was fulfilled,” ‘“Thus it was written, ”’ 
inasmuch as the reference to the Old Testament was the only way to prove 
for the Jews the messiahship of Jesus. 

Strangely enough the author finds it likely that the apostles could not 
read the Scriptures (p. 18). And that in spite of the fact that he has told 
us (p. 4, note 6) how often the Jewish boys learned to read, and in the face 
of his positive statements as to how Jesus studied the Scriptures. He 
shows on that very page that the children in large towns and the children of 
parents who had more money were often taught, and yet he seems to forget 
that the disciples were apparently largely from Capernaum and that at least 
some of them were not of the poorest class but had their hired servants. 
So far as we can see, it would be more probable that they should learn to 
read them than that Jesus, in despised Nazareth, should. Jesus learned to 
read, therefore they probably learned also. Paul calls himself, not indeed 
dypdpparos, but still ihkarns rg Adyw (II Cor. 11:6) and yet the author 
urges this very word i8uirys in Acts 4:13 against the disciples’ ability to 
read. 

On p. 20, note 25, the author says that Jonah was read by Christians in 
the fifth century on the Wednesday before Easter; he will find Jonah at 
a later date in the Greek church read on the eve of Easter, which 
seems to be a more appropriate time; I have noted it in manuscripts. 
It may be well to add that the lesson from Joel that the author cites 
from Horne’s Introduction, as used by the Karaite Jews in the Crimea at 
Whitsuntide, is also used and has long been used by the Greek church on the 
eve of Whitsunday; I noted it a year or so ago in a manuscript of the year 

t Paul Glaue, Die Vorlesung heiliger Schriften im Gottesdienste. 1. Teil. Bis zur 


Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche. Berlin: Alexander Duncker, 1907. v+86 
pages. M. 2. 
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1071. If I am not mistaken the author is too much inclined to limit the 
Christian services in which the Scriptures were read to Sunday. He refers 
directly here (p. 21; cf. pp. 82, 83) to the example of the synagogue, but 
seems to forget that he has on p. 8 and elsewhere shown that the Jews also 
read the Scriptures on other days than their Sabbath, our Saturday. From 
what source the author learns that the man in whose house the Christians met 
was usually the leader of the meetings, as he tells us on p. 22, is not clear to 
me; and as little do I know how he has learned that at this early date, in 
the apostolic age, the Christians hired or built larger halls for their meetings, 
or whence he draws his information about a confirmation of a leader by the 
founder of the church, and about the “‘pater ecclesiae.”” We may conjec- 
ture various things of that kind, but it is scarcely prudent to put them down 
as facts until we have the proofs in our hands. The assumption that in 
I Cor. 14:26 the psalm was one of the man’s own composition, and this too 
where “‘everybody,” “‘each,” brought a psalm, seems to me to be less likely 
than that it was a self-chosen psalm, one of the many Old Testament psalms, 
but we really do not know. 

The author’s knowledge of the fine distinction between the Adyos yworews 
which is ‘‘the utterance of insight into God’s essence and the internal 
divine relations, as it is effected and brought to view in the speaker 
by inspiration,” and the Adyos gopias which is “‘the announcement of 
the wise and divinely arranged course of the world and of human fate 
as the divine revelation makes it known to us in the holy Scriptures,”— 
this distinction put down as a definite fact strikes one, to say the 
least, as odd. On pp. 25 and 26 the author labors again, I think for the 
third time, to prove that the Scriptures really were read in the Christian 
assemblies. It does not seem to me that Jacoby’s and Seyerlen’s construc- 
tions deserve so much attention as this. On the other hand, however, the 
author seems to me to have an incorrect conception of the probabilities 
touching the reading of Paul’s epistles, p. 29. He seems to have been led 
to this view, i.e., to the supposition that these epistles were, so long as Paul 
lived, read only once, or at most a couple of times on special occasions, by the 
consideration which he brings on p. 30, that Paul did not intend to have 
them regarded as of equal value with the lessons from the Old Testament. 
Yet the author knows very well and treats several times of the different points 
of view under which writings could come to be read in a Christian meeting. 
This is again a matter which would have been clearer and more effective if 
it had been presented by the author once for all, fully, in the right place, and 
not merely touched here and there in a straggling way. I agree with the 
author that the Christians probably read the Old Testament at first just as 
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the Jews did, but I think that he does not bring this point out quite as dis- 
tinctly or hold to it quite as firmly as he might. 

Passing to the subapostolic period and observing that I still am inclined 
to adhere to the earlier dating of the Revelation, I think that the author 
presses too much the reading of the lessons in the synagogue by several 
persons as a contrast to the reader mentioned in Rev. 1:3. In many a 
small synagogue it is likely that only one person will have been able to read, 
so that a certain preparation for a reader as a standing official is to be looked 
for. Yet it is to be emphasized in the contrary direction that, as the author 
says, the words “the one reading,” in Rev. 1:3, do not by any strict necessity 
compel the office of a reader. The reader may be a single official. But 
the reading is in any case a reading by a single person. One reads, many 
hear. Twodo not read at once. That may be all that we are to find in this 
sentence: some one reading, others hearing. The author is perfectly 
right (p. 37) in opposing Jacoby’s view that in I Tim. 4:13 the reading was 
something new in public worship. But there is no need today of dating the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus late, for Harnack’s chronology of Paul leaves 
time for them during his life. In consequence it does not seem at all pos- 
sible to suppose with the author (p. 38) that I Timothy can count any book 
of the New .Testament a part of sacred Scripture. 

It would perhaps be better (p. 40) to bring in the reading of the 
epistles before the reading of the gospels and to place the reading of the 
gospels at the first as desirable from the point of view that they replaced 
the gospel by word of mouth. The words of the author imply that 
without the gospels the Christians only had prophecy, the Old Testament 
lessons, without fulfilment, whereas they had had, in the living preaching, 
the fulfilment from the first. The reading of the gospels came in, not 
to bring for the first time the good news of fulfilment, but to replace 
the more vivid personal oral announcement of that fulfilment. We 
should not forget that at first the change was not to be thought of as a 
very welcome one. The speaker who narrated with the fulness of an 
evangelist must have seemed much more varied, much more attractive than 
one who read a brief statement. The wandering preacher was gospel and 
commentary fused into one. 

On p. 41 the reference to papyrus as dear, should be accompanied 
by the statement that it was the cheap writing material of that day. 
The description of the way in which books were circulated is not incor- 
rect, although the author appears to presuppose more critical judgment 
than was in general then to be looked for. My impression is that the 
churches in those days usually knew very well what they got and how 
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good it was, but’that they were not in a position to have exercised any 
very great skill in sifting bad from good, had there been great quantities 
of bad books to attract their attention. On p. 43 the author reaches the 
thought that the new books replaced the sermon, but he should have given 
this far earlier. Moreover, he should have distinguished between the ser- 
mon as a discussion of an Old Testament text, after the manner of Jesus in 
the synagogue at Nazareth, or let us say after the custom of today, and the 
sermon as a gospel, as the living story about Jesus, which has just been 
mentioned. 

In connection with the references to Paul’s letters and their accept- 
ance in the church of the second century the author says, on p. 47, that 
“the position of the growing catholic church over against Paul was by 
no means a friendly one.” That sentence seems to me to be a complete 
reversal of the facts. There are perhaps one or two authors during the 
second century who, in the writings that we possess from them, do not refer 
especially to Paul. But as a rule, from first to last, from Clement of Rome 
to Irenaeus of Smyrna and Lyons, Paul is the great hold of the Christian 
churches and the Christian writers. It is true that Marcion liked Paul, but 
that did not make the church dislike him. Marcion liked and kept the 
Gospel of Luke. Thechurch did not therefore reject the Gospel of Luke. 
The heretics used the books of the New Testament because there was 
nothing else to use, that is to say nothing else normative and of authority 
to which they could turn. If they made books for themselves, or even con- 
cocted gospels of their systems, they based these on the books of the New 
Testament and did not, so far as can be seen, put their own books in the 
place of these churchly books. To say that the church was unfriendly to 
Paul because the heretics were friendly to him and because his advice was 
“‘often unintelligible, uncomfortable, and disagreeable’ to the rising 
churches, seems to me to be totally wrong. Paul is and remains for them 
“the apostle” and they turn to him and his “uncomfortable” books at 
every moment. The author takes up (p. 48) Clement of Rome, Hermas, 
the letter of Pliny, and the Teaching of the apostles, even though he says 
himself that neither Hermas, Pliny, nor the Didache says anything about 
the reading. But all these belong in the next division of the book, in which 
the reading of the Scripture in Rome in the year 150 is treated of. The 
author has apparently not thought over the plan of his discussion before- 
hand, but has written hit or miss as the points occurred to him. 

I do not think that it is right to suppose (p. 49) that Clement’s letter was 
in Corinth put upon the same level as the Old Testament lessons or as the 
letters of Paul in being read inchurch. The author refers thereby to the 
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Codex Alexandrinus, but he should observe that if Clement were to be placed 
in the series of the New Testament books it should have its position with the 
letters of the New Testament and not be tacked on after the Revelation. 
The copying of certain books in the manuscripts of the Bible may well have 
been for convenience, because they were often read in church, and need not 
be regarded as a sign that they were held in precisely so high esteem as the 
books of the New Testament. The author opposes (p. 52, note 65) unneces- 
sarily Probst’s application of the beautiful sentence in the letter to Diog- 
netus to the reading in church. The sentence does not say “‘reading,” but 
it is based upon the fact of law, prophets, gospels, and apostles’ tradition 
being read. The sentence does not speak of worship, yet it is based upon 
worship. 

On pp. 57-62 the author discusses the number of Christians at Rome 
in the year-150. He thinks there were probably 4,000 and that they were 
divided into five or six groups for Sunday services, and he places the prob- 
able officers before us. Although much in this is mere hypothesis, it is 
suggestive and may lead to the observation of trifling phrases that will make 
some points clearer. It cannot for a moment be conceded (p. 63) that 
Justin Martyr, who had spent so much time in different places, and who 
was as we know a questioner, and who knew personally so many Christians 
from many widely separated districts, did not know what the usages in other 
churches were. On p. 65 the author assumes, I think without reason, that 
Justin’s Memoirs included a gospel that is not among our four gospels, 
and he does not even feel sure that Justin had the Fourth Gospel in his 
Memoirs. The 7, the “or” in Justin’s sentence that they read the Memoirs 
or the Prophets is not to be pressed; the author says himself (p. 67) that 
the sentence is inexact. He is right in counting the Law as here included 
under the word Prophets. The question as to when the lessons were defined 
is not yet settled. The author will perhaps tell us more about it in his con- 
tinuation. The description of the settling of the canon (p. 84) appears to 
me to be rather more detailed and certain than the sources would permit it 
to be. On the whole this book is useful as a brief summing up of the litera- 
ture upon the question. May the author in the next parts give us a more 
orderly and a less dogmatical view of the field. 


CasPAR RENE GREGORY 
LeErezic, GERMANY 
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THE MODERN-POSITIVE MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY? 


No more interesting movement has appeared in the realm of systematic 
theology in recent years than the attempt of several gifted scholars to find 
an acceptable via media between the extremes of theological contention. So 
long as theologians could be divided into two parties, one of which was 
characterized by strict adherence to the principle of authority and the 
other by a somewhat daring delight in new and untested hypotheses, 
wholesome progress was difficult. Too much energy must be spent in 
maintaining or in resisting the weight of authority. Exactly as modern 
natural science has inherited an antitheological bias, because in the past 
theologians have obstructed free investigation, so it has been difficult for 
the scientific movement in biblical and systematic theology to free itself 
from a polemic attitude toward ecclesiastical devotees. The appearance of 
this new movement in theology is an indication that in Protestantism the 
days of party warfare in theology are numbered. The Catholic church, 
with its ecclesiastical machinery, can prolong the warfare, to the lasting 
damage of both science and religion. Protestantism cannot follow the 
uncompromising course of the Roman church, for it has not the necessary 
ecclesiastical authority. And no more hopeful sign can be observed than 
this frank abandonment by conservative theologians of a mere formal appeal 
to authority. 

Until recently, the so-called ‘‘modern-positive’””? movement has been most 
vigorous in Germany. Professor Reinhold Seeberg, the year after the 
delivery of Harnack’s famous lectures on the Nature of Christianity, 
delivered a similar course, entitled ‘‘Die Grundwahrheiten der christlichen 
Religion.” This series of lectures, after passing through four editions 
in Germany, has been translated in the ‘Crown Theological Library” 
series. Professor Seeberg further elaborated his theological ideals in 
Die Kirche Deutschlands im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1903), and in two 
volumes of essays and addresses, containing primarily theological studies, 


t The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion. By Reinhold Seeberg. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. xiv+331 pages. $1.25 net. 

Zur systematischen Theologie. Abhandlungen und Vortrage. Von Reinhold 
Seeberg. Leipsig: Deichert, 1909. vi+395 pages. M. 6.60. 

Zur Beurteilung der modernen positiven Theologie. Von MartinSchian. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1907. 121 pages. M. 2.80. 

Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind. By P. T. Forsythe. New York: 
Armstrong, 1907. 12+374 pages. $1.75. 

Offenbarung und Wunder. Von W. Herrmann. Gisesen: Alfred Tépelmann, 
1908. 71 pages. M. 1.40. 
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the second of which has just appeared. Theodor Kaftan, R. Griitzmacher, 
and Karl Beth have also published systematic treatises dealing with the 
problem of preserving the “old faith” in a “‘new theology.” A consider- 
able literature has grown out of the movement in Germany. 

In English-speaking countries, the same tendencies have been long felt, 
but have often found somewhat unmethodical and popular expression. 
The principles of the Ritschlian theology or the philosophical tenets of 
English Hegelianism have in the main been dominant in efforts at recon- 
struction. But these types of theology have been viewed with suspicion 
by both conservatives and liberals because they seemed to be too exclusively 
subjective either to do justice to the objective revelation which the con- 
servative desires to retain or to the scientific method which is so real to 
most university men. The Lyman Beecher lectures of Principal Forsythe 
brought to America a vigorous presentation of the modern-positive ideal 
which had for two years been attracting attention in Germany. D. S. 
Cairns’s Christianity in the Modern World about the same time gave a 
glimpse of a reconstructed Christianity which should not forsake the 
supernatural elements of the gospel, but which should also keep in touch 
with the modern movements of thought. - And now we have the translation 
of Professor Seeberg’s Berlin lectures in the widely influential series of 
the ‘Crown Theological Library.” We may expect that under the 


stimulus of these publications, there will be a general recognition of the 
fact that the new age demands a new theology. The great question will 
be as to the nature of this new theology ?? 


2 Of the books reviewed in this article, The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion is the translation in the “Crown Theological Library” of Seeberg’s Berlin 
lectures of rgor. It is a most readable and engaging discussion of the elements of 
Christian belief in a spirit of honest inquiry, but with the retention of faith in a super- 
natural revelation. The brevity of treatment often leaves one in doubt as to just where 
Dr. Seeberg stands, but this doubt can be removed by other writings of the author. 
Zur systematischen Theologie is a collection of essays and addresses, some of which 
have previously been published in pamphlet form. Of especial interest are the follow- 
ing titles: “‘Die Moderne und die Prinzipien der Theologie,”’ ‘‘Die Wahrheit des 
Christentums,”’ ‘Der evangelische Glaube und die Tatsachen der Heilsgeschichte,”’ 
and “Die kirchlich-soziale Idee und die Aufgaben der Theologie der Gegenwart.” 
Schian has given an admirable survey and criticism of the modern-positive movement 
in a collection of essays, two of which had been previously published in periodicals 
The title of the pamphlet, Zur Beurteilung der modernen positiven Theologie, indicates 
the nature of his critical investigations. He finds that the modern-positive school is 
genuinely interested in making Christianity intelligible to the modern world, but that 
its main sympathy is with the orthodox conception of supernatural redemption rather 
than with the inductive spirit of the modern world. Principal Forsythe’s Lyman 
Beecher lectures treat the matter from the point of view of the preacher, but he attempts 
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What, then, so far as they can be gathered from these publications are 
the fundamental principles of the movement? The most important is 
the complete abandonment of that conception of biblical authority which 
has been dominant in historical Christianity. Seeberg distinctly calls 
this view an ‘‘error,”3 and rejoices that we are in a position to make a 
better use of the Bible than to cite proof-texts. Forsythe utters scathing 
criticisms of orthodoxy, which he calls “‘canned theology gone stale.”4 The 
older effort to construct a system of theology from mere external authority 
is seen to be scholastic, and sterile. We must have a religious message 
which will seem real to men of the twentieth century. And this means that 
the right of actual experience to determine theological results is admitted. 
If a biblical doctrine has not the inherent power to compel from men a 
recognition of its truth, no appeal to authority can revivify it. The far- 
reaching consequences of this position are evident. It makes a place for 
that freedom which is the charter of modern scholarship, and it must in 
consequence make positive use of the well-established results of scholar- 
ship. 

But the movement is also a protest against the presupposition which 
reigns in much scientific work of historical theology, that the abandonment 
of the methods of authority means also the abandonment of the ideal of 
the supernatural. The word “positive” is intended to mark off this type 


to draw the contrast between the “positive” and the “liberal” preacher. For the 
positive preacher the gospel is a supernatural provision for the salvation of men; for 
the liberal it is a historical form of religion to be judged by human criticism. The 
book is written in the author’s well-known epigrammatic style; and the effort often 
seems to be to find picturesque rhetorical contrasts rather than to investigate the subject 
under discussion. The following will illustrate the distinction which Dr. Forsythe 
draws between the two forms of theology: “‘The methods differ in their start, then. 
The one begins with man, the other with God; the one with science and sentiment, the 
other with the gospel; the one with the healthy heart and its satisfaction, the other 
with its ruined conscience and its redemption. The one begins with the world (as 
I say), the other with the Word” (p. 249). Herrmann’s pamphlet contains a revised 
edition of his address on Revelation, published in 1887, and his address before the 
theological conference at Giessen in June, 1908, entitled, “Der Christ und das Wunder.” 
It is of especial interest as showing his own attitude toward the position of Seeberg. 
While admitting that Seeberg is not far distant from him in the matter, both passing 
from the inner experience of redemption to a consequent reverent and expectant attitude 
toward the Bible, Herrmann feels that we must always make the certainty of experience 
primary, while Seeberg inclines to pass from this experience to a primary emphasis 
on the objective miraculous elements of redemption-history. 
3 The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion, p. 108. 


4 Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, p. 203. 
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of theology from the extreme liberalism which comes to “negative” con- 
clusions concerning many of the central doctrines of Christianity. To use 
Kaftan’s phrase, it is the “modern theology of the old faith” which is to be 
expounded. And this “old faith” is faith in a supernatural revelation 
and a supernatural redemption. As Forsythe puts it, ‘For the positive 
theologian the course of history has been chiefly determined by the due 
intervention of supernatural and incomparable factors” (p. 219). ‘“‘The 
positivity of the gospel means the effectual primacy of the given” (p. 211). 
Hence criticism must not be allowed to eliminate all objectivity to the gospel. 
“Of course a modern positivity admits the reason as a critic of the Bible, 
of mere sacred history, but not of the holy gospel. The gospel which 
recreates our moral experience in the end criticizes us. We cannot judge 
our judge” (Forsythe, p. 219). The movement is thus in close sympathy 
with orthodoxy, in so far as the latter insists upon an external revelation as 
the basis for belief. Man would never have come to an adequate conception 
of God by the natural growth of experience. The thought of God must 
be “given to man from outside” (Seeberg, Fundamental Truths, p. 10). 
This positive objectivity of the gospel seems to save us from the necessity 
for beginning over again our theological task. The Heilstatsachen are 
already provided. Theology has only to expound their significance. 

The all-important question is how we are to determine the objective 
content of the “gospel.”” Under the theory of biblical infalliblity the 
problem was easily solved. But if we admit the right of critical scholarship 
how can we be sure what elements of the biblical narrative will survive the 
test? The representatives of the modern-positive movement generally fol- 
low the Ritschlian school in declaring that we cannot expect historical 
criticism to give us the gospel. Criticism can establish indubitably that 
the writers of the New Testament believed in a supernatural Christ who 
brought a supernatural redemption to men. ‘But these are not the prime 
questions. If they were, our faith would be at the mercy of the critics. 
The great question is, Did he (Christ) really do the things the apostles 
believed ? Was he really what he held himself to be?” (Forsythe, p. 275) 
The answer to this question, as Forsythe declares, following Theodor 
Kaftan, must be “‘dogmatic.”” What is meant by this we must examine a 
little in detail. 

No man can be absolutely free from presuppositions in dealing with 
the traditional beliefs of Christianity. He will be either predisposed to 
credit them or he will be prejudiced against them. Whether one takes 
a priori a favorable or an unfavorable attitude constitutes the “‘dogmatic” 
element in the decision. Now if because of one’s religious experience one 
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has come to have a certainty of the presence of God in his life, it is easy to 
believe in the genuineness of the biblical accounts of the intervention of God 
in the events of the world. Seeberg, in his address, ‘‘Der evangelische 
Glaube und die Tatsachen der Heilsgeschichte,” (Zur systematischen The- 
ologie, pp. 127 ff) depicts the process, perhaps biographically, as follows: 


I came into the presence of the traditions of the church. These seemed 
strange. They belonged toa pastage. I found a protest arising within myself at 
the very thought of believing this supernatural account of things. Then some- 
thing happened. The words which had been said to me were transformed into 
living power; their complexity was changed to simplicity. Idid not bring this 
about myself, and no man was the cause of it. The will of God in his omnipotence 
penetrated into my heart. The complexity of tradition gained power and unity by 
becoming means for the activity of God (p. 140). 


This inexplicable transformation Seeberg declares is a miracle. He 
has therefore experienced a miracle in his life; and it is no longer incredible 
that miracles should have occurred at other times in the history of. the 
world. He can now read the Bible and the gospel with a confidence in its 
supernatural power. This confidence is constantly verified by his religious 
experience. Thus, the personal experience of a miracle is the prerequisite 
to the confident affirmation of the miraculous Tatsachen on which Christian 
theology must build. We may thus oppose a supernatural bias born of 
genuine experience to the antisupernatural bias of negative criticism. See- 
berg carries this principle so far that he can declare that miracles were limited 
to the biblical times because of the contemporary religious needs which are 
not paralleled in modern times. 

Forsythe, in a similar way, affirms the possession of a superior standard 
of criticism due to religious experience. 

The man, the church that is in living intercourse with the risen Christ, is in 
possession of a fact of experience as real as any mere historic fact, or any experi- 
ence of reality, that the critic bas to found on and make a standard. And with 
that experience a man is bound to approach the critical evidence of Christ’s resur- 
rection in a different frame of mind from the merely scientific man who has no 
such experience (p. 276). 

On the basis of this present experience of the supernatural it becomes 
possible to affirm belief in the objective reality of the supernatural facts 
on which Christian redemption is founded. This does not necessarily carry 
with it the affirmation of the historicity of all the biblical narratives. It 
simply affirms the miraculousness of the redemption history contained in 
the Bible. This history culminates in Christ, who is the miraculous incar- 
nation of divine power, and by virtue of whose work we may be redeemed. 
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Thus to Jesus Seeberg ascribes omnipotence, limited, indeed, by his human 
organism, but actually his. The real Jesus is to be found in the “God- 
will that guides the history of mankind.” This God-will “fashioned the 
man Jesus as its organ and as the clear and definite expression of its being. 
.... What He felt, willed, thought, said, and did, was worked in Him 
by the personal God-will that dwelt in Him.” Although Seeberg constantly 
and powerfully depicts the moral achievement of Jesus, he nevertheless 
leaves us in some perplexity as to whether this achievement is the outcome 
of a real moral development, or whether it is a supernatural manifestation 
of virtue in human form. Could the man Jesus help working out the indwell- 
ing God-will? Was there any human will at all in the union of this God- 
will with the man miraculously created to be its “organ?” Can this 
supernaturalism be maintained without a more or less explicit docetism ? 
On this point one cannot help feeling that Seeberg is constantly wavering 
between two different conceptions of salvation—between the orthodox 
Lutheran ideal of sacramental transformation and the Ritschlian ideal of 
inner awakening due to the moral power of the inner life of Jesus. Seeberg 
thus retains the objective metaphysical deity of Jesus, but at the expense 
of casting suspicion on the genuineness of the psychological experience of 
Jesus. Forsythe likewise insists that the deity of Christ, not his human 
moral achievement, is the foundation-stone of Christianity. But he finds 
the real center of Christianity pre-eminently in the cross. He demands 
that we shall preach a ‘“‘real, objective and finished redemption.” 

The real acting person in the cross was God. Christ’s death was not the 
sealing of a preacher’s testimony; it altered from God’s part the whole relation 
between God and man forever. It did not declare something, or prove something, 
it achieved something decisive for history, nay for eternity (p. 358). 

The peculiarity of the movement is that it employs the Ritschlian method 
of determining theological doctrines by religious valuation, as a means of 
affirming historical “‘facts.” It regards value-judgments as adequate 
to establish the objective existence of supernatural cosmic forces. Seeberg 
takes the content of traditional theology as a whole and affirms the truth 
of all which may receive positive religious value. Forsythe selects the 
cross as the central element. The positivist emphasizes certain “‘facts” or 
“deeds” or “truths” as elemental where Herrmann points to the inner 
life of the personality of Jesus. Thus, while the general content of the 
modern-positive theology is not so very far from that of the conservative 
Ritschlian, there is really a fundamental difference. This difference grows 
out of the fact that the ultimate realities to which the positivist appeals are 
historical and cosmic “‘facts,”’ while the ultimate reality for the Ritschlian 
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is inner spiritual life. We may put the issue as follows: Does Christianity 
bring to us a mysterious transformation due to the transcendent super- 
natural efficacy of certain Heilstatsachen? Or does Christianity stimulate 
the inner spiritual apprehension of man so that he grows into psychological 
possession of the reality which Jesus embodied? Does Christianity mean 
that we have faith in Christ or that we share the faith of Christ ? 

The positivist would exalt religion by making it essentially the product 
of supernatural forces. Religion thus gives us something better than we 
could expect from the evolutionary process of the universe. God stoops 
down and lifts us up into another world. It is not enough to find a sym- 
bolic significance in the cross, by which its moral influence becomes potent. 
The cross “did not declare something—it achieved something.” It is 
not sufficient to affirm the deity of Jesus as a valuation of his character. 
Jesus must be affirmed to possess divine omnipotence. In the Heilstat- 
sachen is thus deposited an actual divine potency. 

Now this is precisely what the Catholic affirms concerning the sacrament. 
It is not enough to make the sacrament a mere symbol. The Catholic would 
say that the sacrament “does not declare something—it achieves some- 
thing.” To reduce it to a symbol of the inner spiritual life seems to the 
Catholic to be cutting oneself off from the sure objective foundations of 
regeneration. No actual physical grace enters into man unless we can 
affirm the real presence of divinity in the sacrament. But Protestantism 
generally abandoned this realistic conception of the sacrament. To be 
sure this abandonment has been slowly accomplished. Both Luther 
and Calvin felt that to reduce the efficacy of the sacrament to a value- 
judgment would mean the elimination of its redemptive power. Christ must 
be physically or at least spiritually present in the bread and wine in order 
to justify men in a religious use of the sacrament. 

But it is hard to see why the same process which has eliminated the belief 
in a “real presence” in the sacrament should not apply equally to the 
Heilstatsachen of the modern positivist. If, as Forsythe says, the cross makes 
it possible for God to forgive me as it would not have been possible if Christ 
had not died on the cross, have we not a counterpart of the Catholic doctrine 
of the localization of God’s grace in a definite material event? Why 
should not Protestant theology do in this case exactly what it has done in 
the case of the sacrament? Why should not the cross become the symbol 
of a religious experience which comes not from a magical external cause, but 
from an actual sharing of the moral and religious devotion for which the 
cross stands? If it is a gain to put a universal human experience in the 
place of a pecujiar magical efficacy in the case of the sacrament, why is it 
not also a gain in the doctrine of the atonement? The whole trend of 
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modern discussion points in the direction of just this change. “The 
cross on Calvary can never save thy soul; the cross in thine own heart alone 
can make thee whole.” 

And can we ultimately escape the same development of religious thought 
in the doctrine of the incarnation? Is it because of a divine ‘‘substance” 
or ‘‘nature” that Jesus is able to bring to man redemption? Is the meta- 
physical substance of the Chalcedonian Christ more divine than the moral 
achievement of Jesus of Nazareth? If it is desirable to substitute the 
spiritual value of the sacrament for the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
why is it not also better to find the real grandeur of Christ in that which 
directly commands our moral and religious adoration rather than in a 
mysterious substance which must be metaphysically defined in order to be 
pronounced divine? 

It would seem, then, that the logic of the position of this interesting 
movement in theology must drive it to a deeper evaluation of the religious 
life, than is found in the present dependence on Heilstatsachen. Just as 
Luther insisted on retaining the belief in the real presence of Christ in 
the sacrament, although the religious efficacy of the sacrament for him 
actually demanded no such guarantee, so the momentum of past realism 
in theology makes the transition to the religion of the spirit a slow process. 
We retain certain realistic supernatural elements in our theology long after 
we have outgrown the actual need for them. But confidence in Protestant 
circles is to be secured not by holding to a few redemptive facts in contrast 
to the many of strict orthodoxy. If salvation must come essentially by 
miracle, then the religion which can provide the most miracles is the best. 
Catholicism will prove itself far more satisfactory than ‘‘ modern positivism ” 
to those who hold this point of view. If, on the other hand, one comes to 
believe that God may be found in the normal process of events, that 
ordinary bread and wine with no magical qualities may be a genuine means 
of enabling the soul of man to find God, that the cross by its moral signific- 
ance has power to summon men to moral transformation, that Jesus, by 
the glory of his spiritual achievement in human history brings the supreme 
revelation of God, then one abandons the attempt to find a supernatural 
metaphysical vocabulary to express something better than spiritual values. 
The modern-positive movement is significant in its willingness to pass from 
the position of external guarantees to one of trust in the voluntary affirma- 
tions of man in his spiritual struggles. When once confidence shall be placed 
here, theology will be no more disturbed by changes in its conclusions than 
is science at the revision of its hypotheses. 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


EERDMANS’ INTERPRETATION OF THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF ISRAEL 


In the first Heft of his Alttestamentliche Studien, reviewed in this Jour- 
nal (October 1908, pp. 637 ff.), Professor Eerdmans applied a new analytical 
key to the problem of Genesis. It is his purpose to carry his principle 
through the remaining books of the Hexateuch. First, however, he finds 
it necessary to discuss ‘‘ Die Vorgeschichte Israels,”’* in order to reach correct 
views of the political and social condition of the people in the pre-Mosaic age. 

A preliminary polemic is directed against certain present-day tendencies 
which would reduce the patriarchs to humanized gods (pp. 5 ff.), or mytho- 
logical figures (pp. 14 ff.), or personified reflections of ethnological and 
religious movements, conditions, and institutions of the regal period 
(pp. 28 ff.). On the basis of this Eerdmans develops his own position. He 
readily acknowledges that ‘“‘exact history, as we understand the term,” is 
not to be looked for in the deposits of ancient tradition (p. 26). In this 
region “imagination always plays a highly significant réle.”” Not only 
are mythical motives woven into the texture, and other ‘‘fabulous” elements 
incorporated from alien sources, but reflections from a later age are by no 
means infrequent (pp. 26 ff.). Eerdmans cites the local and tribal tradi- 
tions which have gathered round the figures of Lot, Shechem, Ishmael, and 
Esau; the promises to the patriarchs, which “undoubtedly presuppose a later 
date;”’ as well as the explicit references in Gen. 27:29; 36:31; etc., to histori- 
cal facts and conditions of the early monarchy (pp. 28 f.). But from this it 
by no means follows that these early traditions are robbed of all historical 
value. Traditions passing from generation to generation “often contain 
real historical reminiscences” (p. 27). ‘“‘The period of the judges and 
kings has no doubt left its influence on the narratives, but one has to reach 
back to an earlier age to understand their origin” (p. 34.) ‘‘The personal- 
ities themselves are not invented by legend. Rather, those who can tell 
stories about their fore-fathers at their gatherings together, though they 
may spin the most incredible legends about them, yet attach these to the 
names which their fathers have already known, and to which tradition as- 
signs the origin of the clan or family” (p. 49). 

1 Alttestamentliche Studien. Von B. D. Eerdmans, ord. Professor der Theologie 


in Leiden. “Die Vorgeschichte Israels.” Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. 88 pages. 
M. 2.50. ’ 
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It seems to us most unfortunate that Eerdmans should have identified 
these general principles with his present hostile attitude toward Old Testa- 
ment criticism. There are, no doubt, critics of repute so sensitive to the 
honor of “‘exact history” that they have failed to do justice to oral tradition. 
But recognition of the value of tradition is not confined to the opponents 
of modern critical methods. Representative scholars like Schultz, Cornill, 
Guthe, Driver, and Smith are as ready as Eerdmans to acknowledge that 
a kernel of solid historical fact underlies all national legend. The ques- 
tion is one of degree rather than fundamental difference of principle. As 
Eerdmans himself admits, ‘“‘on the basis of the Old Testament sources 
alone we cannot reach beyond speculations!” (p. 51). In this wide region, 
therefore, whatever our critical or anticritical position, room is left for 
endless diversity of judgment. 

The real sting is found in the application. According to Eerdmans, the 
mass of Old Testament scholars have treated the ancestors of Israel as 
“pure nomads,” an idea, he asserts, no one would gain from the “simple 
reading” of the legends of Genesis (p. 39). Eerdmans insists that they 
should be regarded as ‘‘semi-nomads.’’ Few would be disposed to quarrel 
with the term in itself. All scholars are agreed that the Hebrew tribes 
passed, not at one bound, but through various transitional stages, from 
the purely nomadic to the fully developed agricultural state. As Eerdmans 
points out, the term “‘semi-nomad” has actually been used by Wellhausen, 
Meyer, and other scholars, to describe the patriarchal conditions of life, 
In Eerdmans’ hands, however, the word assumes a somewhat different 
complexion. His ‘‘semi-nomads” have a heavy list toward the purely 
“agricultural” side, and this bias is evidently destined to play a large part 
in his future studies of Old Testament problems. Even Abraham, he 
maintains, stood far more nearly related to the peasant than to the nomad 
(p. 40). In the case of Isaac and Jacob the “peasant type” is still more 
developed. In fact, Isaac is a “‘settled agriculturalist” (pp. 40f.), and 
Jacob and his sons ‘‘peasants who change their homes” (p. 42). “‘The 
patriarchs are out-and-out settled people, who merely seek for a spot 
more suitable for their settlement than that which they leave” (p. 43). 

We can hardly acquit Eerdmans of begging the whole question. In 
his statement of general principles he has openly acknowledged that the 
stories of Genesis do not contain “strict history,” but have woven around 
them a garland of legend, and that reflections of later historical conditions, 
among other influences, have left their impression on them. In carrying 
out his principles, however, he abandons the scientific method altogether 
in favor of the “‘simple reading” of the stories. But even before this 
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court of appeal we feel he has failed to substantiate his case. In the 
stories of Genesis, it is true, there are found certain references to the keeping 
of cattle and oxen, the explicit mention of Isaac’s plenteous harvests in Gerar, 
as well as indications of the use of corn and meal. But these conditions are 
all perfectly compatible with even a relatively “‘pure” nomadic state (cf. 
G. A. Smith’s critique of Eerdmans’ thesis in Expositor, September, 1908, 
pp. 260 ff.), and therefore by no means surprising in the case of tribesmen 
who have penetrated so far within the confines of civilization. But the 
broad fact remains that in all the sources of Genesis the patriarchs are 
portrayed as ‘“‘dwellers in tents” (the technical term for nomads), wander- 
ing easily from place to place and occupied mainly with the tending of 
flocks. The cases of Nabal and Job, to whom Eerdmans compares the 
patriarchs, are by no means parallel. Neither of these was a “dweller 
in tents,” or a wanderer from place to place. In spite of Eerdmans’ 
assertion, ‘settled agriculturalists” do not wander in search of more suit- 
able fields for tillage over ranges so widespread as from Ur to Haran, and 
Haran to Palestine, or pluck up their stakes so easily as Isaac after his 
harvesting in Gerar, or move on like Jacob from place to place in Palestine. 
According to the whole tenor of the stories, the patriarchs were not peasants, 
but “herdsmen,” who were guided in their migrations chiefly by considera- 
tion of the exigencies of their flocks (cf. 13:5 ff.; 26:19 ff.; 37:12 ff; 
47:1 ff.). To Pharaoh they describe themselves as “shepherds, both we 
and our fathers” (47:3). Eerdmans can only turn the force of this direct 
statement by the strange suggestion that Joseph intended to mislead the 
Egyptians as to their true character and calling, lest they might press them, 
as they afterward actually did, into servile labors at uncongenial tasks (p. 42)! 

Although Professor Eerdmans is able to draw from the stories of 
Genesis so certain conclusions as to the social condition of the early 
Hebrews, he admits that on this basis alone “‘we cannot reach beyond 
speculations.” ‘‘Fortunately the Egyptian monuments come in at this 
point to fill up the gap” (p. 51),—but really to confirm Eerdmans’ reading 
of the history! A number of responsible scholars have found in the Tel- 
el-Amarna letters parallel testimony to the earlier Hebrew invasion of 
Palestine. Eerdmans rejects, out and out, the identification of Chabiri 
with D9. The Ch, he admits, corresponds to Heb. 9; but “ha 
never stands for an i or e” (p. 64). Surely Professor Eerdmans has over- 
looked the “‘Chatti” (mentioned so frequently in the letters) who appear 
in Hebrew as O°FIM. He himself identifies the Chabiri—which he suggests 
may be a corruption of Cha-wi-ri—with the native population of Palestine. 
But this is hardly in keeping with the facts that the Chabiri appear alongside 
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of the Chatti and Suti, both certainly foreign invaders, and that the native 
population is elsewhere in the letters spoken of as Amurr( in the north, and 
Kinabhaid in the south. Eerdmans rejects as decisively the proposed con- 
nection of ’i-s-rw with the land of Asher (pp. 65 ff.). For him the decisive 
testimony is found on the Stele of Merenptah, where the spoiling of Israel’s 
land is celebrated alongside of the devastation of Libya and the Hittite 
territory, and the capture and destruction of Gezer, Ashkalon, and Jenuam. 
It is historically impossible to refer this raid to any date after the Exodus. 
To Eerdmans it seems equally impossible to identify the “Israel” of the 
Stele, as Spiegelberg and Flinders Petrie do, with some portion of the 
people left behind in the migration to Egypt (pp. 55 ff.). Weare shut up to 
the view, therefore, that the Egyptian invasion took place before the migra- 
tion of Israel to Egypt (p. 67). This alternative Professor Eerdmans finds 
perfectly in harmony with his “agricultural” theory of early Israel. At 
this time the people were in possession of definite territory, which foreign 
invaders found it worth their while to devastate. The migration to Egypt 
must then be placed in the reign of Septah (ca. 1210 B.c). Eerdmans 
finds a striking confirmation of his theory in the Papyrus Harris, which 
records that about this time Egypt was reduced to a condition of absolute 
chaos, when ‘‘each killed the other among noble and mean,” and Arisu, a 
Syrian, “‘made the whole land tributary to himself” and his companions, 
and “treated the gods in the same manner as they treated the people,” 
until a new king arose who “‘cut off the abominable who were in Egypt, and 
purified the great throne of Egypt” (p. 68). He admits the difficulty of 
identifying Arisu with Joseph, but finds in the conditions described “‘entire 
harmony with what we learn from the stories of Joseph” (p. 68). In the 
same way, the ‘Apriw who figure on the Egyptian monuments down to 
the reign of Ramses IV are found to correspond to the children of Israel 
in every respect—‘‘in date, character and name” (pp. 52 ff). Accordingly, 
the Exodus is brought down to the year 1130 B. c. or thereabouts (p. 74). 
In support of his theory of the ‘‘settled agricultural” condition of the 
patriarchs Professor Eerdmans pled only for a ‘‘simple reading” of the 
stories of Genesis. To this principle he now sits very loosely indeed. It 
requires a very considerable stretch of imagination to find in the simple 
household of Jacob, as portrayed in Genesis, a warlike people whose 
defeat and spoliation are worthy to be inscribed on the triumphal 
stele of the king of Egypt, or the “‘entire harmony” which Eerdmans so 
positively asserts between the conditions described on the Papyrus Harris 
and the picture of Egypt set forth in Genesis. Still more unwarranted 
are the liberties which Eerdmans takes with the dates of the Old Testa- 
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ment. He no doubt recognizes, with other scholars, that the chronological 
notices in Genesis belong to a later source. But the documents whose value 
Eerdmans professes to champion so strongly against the dominant critical 
school certainly lend no support to his view that the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, the confused struggles of the judges, and the establishment of the 
kingdom were all compressed within a period of 125-130 years! The charge 
this critic of the critics levels against Steuernagel recoils upon his own head: 
‘*He takes from the stories only what suits his own ends, and for the rest 
simply goes his own way” (p. 35). Eerdmans’ method of harmonizing his 
own personal interpretations of the monuments with the ‘“‘simple reading” 
of Genesis is fundamentally false. Progress in historical knowledge demands 


far more exact scientific treatment of the texts. 
ALEx. R. GORDON 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
MONTREAL, CAN. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Dr. Rothstein, a teacher in a Gymnasium in Berlin, with the assistance 
of his brother, J. W. Rothstein, the well-known professor of theology in 
Halle, has published a textbook for instruction in the Old Testament in 
the German schools.t Part I discusses briefly in the introduction the place 
of the Old Testament in the plan of instruction, and the Old Testament as 
a source of the history of Israel’s religion. The history proper is discussed 
in thirteen sections, viz., I, The times before Moses; II, the foundation of 
the Jahwe religion by Moses; III, the conquest of Canaan and its 
consequences; IV, Israel united in the kingdom and divided; V, religious 
syncretism in the ninth century, reaction against it, early prophecy; VI, 
Amos and Hosea; VII, Prophets in Judah in the eighth century; VIII, 
Manasseh and Josiah; IX, Jeremiah and his times; X, the Exile; XI, 
the Jewish community to ca. 300 B.c.; XII, its religious life; XIII, from 
300 B.C., to the time of Jesus. In each section political history is briefly 
described, then the religion of the period is expounded. Notes and explana- 
tions follow. ‘The appendix contains a table of the history of Old Testa- 
ment literature and brief notes on Palestinian geography and archaeology. 

Part II presents the sources, selections from the Old Testament in the 
main, supplemented by non-biblical Jewish and other important outside 
material, Assyrian, Egyptian, etc. It is divided in four sections: (1) From 

t Unterricht im Alien Testament. Von Dr. Gustav Rothstein. I, “ Hiilfsbuch 
fiir den Unterricht im Alten Testament.” M. 2.60. II, ‘“Quellenbuch fiir den 
Unterricht im Alten Testament.” M. 2.60. Halle: Verlag der Buchhandlung des 
Waisenhauses, 1907. I, x+230 pages; II, xii+216 pages. M. 2.40 each. 
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Moses to the establishment of the kingdom; (2) From ca. goo-5oo B.C.; 
(3) 500 B.C. to the time of Jesus; (4) Beginnings of history. Explanations 
and discussions are given in notes. The selection seems to be on the whole 
excellent. Only the most important sources are quoted, the parallels to 
the early chapters of Genesis being naturally the fullest. They are given 
not to satisfy idle curiosity, but to lead to a correct appreciation of Israel’s 
religion in comparison with the religion of related nations with a high 
degree of culture (II, p. v.). Outside influences are carefully noted and 
weighed (e.g., in the fine discussion of the beginnings of history in Part I, 
pp. 17 ff.). 

The two books are a fine example of the constructive work that is being 
done in Germany now. While the political history of Israel and the literary 
features of the Old Testament are not neglected, all is subordinate to the 
primary purpose of biblical instruction. It aims to give the student an 
insight into the religious history of Israel from the beginning to the time of 
Jesus. The attitude of the author to the Old Testament is reverent. His 
positions are critical, but not radical. For example, in regard to the work 
of Moses, messianic passages in Isaiah, and individualistic psalms, the 
views given are fairly conservative. Some statements of the author will 
undoubtedly be questioned, e. g., that we find before Amos the teaching that 
Jahwe’s power is not limited to Israel and that his union with Israel is not 
indissoluble (I, p. 55), that all the sources of the Hexateuch began with 
a story of creation (I, p. 156). It seems evidently getting to be a dogma, 
that there never was religious doubt in Israel (II, p. 175). The language 
of the book is clear and chaste, the style good. One slip we have noticed 
in I, p. 122: the most important of the two is Isaiah. 

Undoubtedly the weakest part of the work is the plan. If the books 
are to be used as textbooks together, the arrangement should have been 
parallel and the smaller sections numbered in succession on the margin. It 
is exceedingly difficult to refer to the different parts of the books under the 
present arrangement. Both books have full tables of contents, the second 
an index of passages. Part I should have had an index. These defects 
can easily be remedied in the promised second edition of the book, which, 
we hope, will come soon. 

We would like very much to see the book translated into English, not 
only for college students, but also for those who seek accurate information 
in popular form about the results of critical work. 

In Dr. Genung’s commentary? 108 pages are given to Leviticus, and 


2 An American Commentary on the Old Testament. Leviticus and Numbers. By 
George F. Genung, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publishing Society, 1907. 
xvi+144 pages. 
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144 to Numbers. In the short introductions (Lev., pp. i-xvi; Num., pp. 
i-x) the names of the two books, contents, divisions, authorships, influence, 
and present value are discussed. The author holds a moderately 
critical position, quoting with approval Kautzsch (Lev., p. vii.: Deu- 
teronomy, Ezek., chaps. 40-48, “‘Law of Holiness,” ‘Priests’ Code’’); 
though at times he loses patience with minute criticism and ‘‘reconstruc- 
tions of Israelitish history concocted in German brains” (ibid.). His 
remarks on the influence and present value of the books are excellent. 
Both the English versions are printed in the commentary in parallel columns. 
This waste of space hardly commends itself. If any revision of the 
King James text is employed, why was not the American revision selected ? 
In a few places (words of Balaam) the commentator prints his own careful 
translation in the footnotes, or quotes George A. Smith (Num. 21:27 ff.). 
The comments are full and to the point. The author aims evidently at a 
psychological and rational explanation of the ceremonies. He criticizes 
the extreme of old typology, as having “perhaps fallen into an error in 
supposing that the older sacrifice foreshadows Christ by its form rather 
than by its effect on men.” (Lev., p. 18.) On the other hand, he does not 
altogether escape the danger of attributing to the old Hebrews modern 
ideas. One often misses the spirit of a historian in the exposition. The 
Balaam section, in some respects the best part of the commentary, is a 
striking example (cf. also Num., pp. vii, 40, 82, etc.). 

The author states (on Lev. 10:8 ff.) that “90 designates any kind of 
strong beverage except wine made from the grape” (but cf. Num. 28:7, 14). 
What “‘rites redolent with chemico-ethical suggestion” mean we do not 
understand (Num.,p.7 4). That “Hor” means mountain (ibid., p. 79) is 
doubtful. The. explanation of the names “Elohim” and ‘ Jehovah” 
(ibid., p. 89) is too fanciful. That Mic. 6:8 quotes Balaam or is inspired 
by some unknown saying of Balaam (ibid., p. go) is rather fantastic. In 
defending the war of extermination against Midian (ibid., p. 122) the 
author tries to prove too much. 

The commentary is written in a lucid style, though occasionally one 
meets with a curious phrase like the offensive reference to ‘‘reconstructions 
concocted in German brains” (Lev., p. vii; cf. Num., p. xi), a “sight, which 
tends to picturableness in terms of visible form” (Num., p. 48), “‘the 
figure interpretable as Messianic” (ibid., p. 102). The print is very small. 
There is some carelessness in printing Hebrew words and their translitera- 
tion: hiqttr (Lev., p. 21), qairban ? (Lev., p. 20), minchah (p. 22), minchas 
and minchahs (ibid., p. 36), D3 (p. 39), etc. The commentary is evidently 
intended for the general reader rather than the critical scholar, and is a good, 
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popular exposition, which will help those who will use it to find the “‘living 
worth and messages” of Leviticus and Numbers “‘for this late day of the 
world’s unfolding.” 

The purpose of Dr. Eiselen’s commentary on the Minor Prophets,’ 
according to the preface, is to assist the students of the Bible in English to 
understand as nearly as possible the thoughts which the prophets desired 
to express. As in the other volumes of the series the Authorized Version is 
used as a basis, Jehovah being substituted for Lord. This use of the old 
version is inexcusable, especially in a commentary on the Prophets. It is 
true the author quotes the Revised Version frequently or suggests a better 
rendering of difficult passages. But this device is not sufficient. 

Introductions to the individual books are quite exhaustive and careful, 
dealing with the person of the prophet, the times, contents and outline of the 
book, the teaching of the book, and its integrity and other general problems. 
The following dates are given: Hosea, 750-35; Joel, ca. 400; Amos, 760- 
55; Obadiah, soon after 586; Jonah, between 450 and 200; Micah, before 
722 (?); Nahum, shortly before 607-6; Habakkuk, shortly before 600; Zep- 
haniah, 630-25; Haggai, 520; Zech., chaps. 1-8, 520-18; chaps. 9-11, 
after 350; chaps. 12-14, after 450 (?); Malachi, either before 458 or 432. 
In discussing disputed: points the author is very cautious; sometimes he 
will hardly commit himself. In questions of integrity he is quite conserva- 
tive; the only important exceptions we have noticed are Mic. 7:7-20; Zeph. 
3:14-20, and the Book of Zechariah. Hosea’s marriage is held to have 
actually taken place and then to have served as a means of divine revelation. 
The locusts of Joel are a real plague, neither allegorical nor apocalyptic. 
Obad., chaps. 1-9, and Jer. 49:7-12 use an older oracle, likewise Mic. 
4:1-5 and Isa. 2:1-4. Jonah is not historical, but didactic. Most of the 
introductions are excellent, though at times the teachings of the books are 
forced into a dogmatic scheme (Amos!). 

The careful scholarship of the author and his diligent use of literature 
appear both in the introductions and the commentaries proper, though too 
technical discussions are naturally excluded. Of course we cannot always 
agree with the author. That the Baal, against whom Elijiah fought, is 
an entirely different deity from the Baalim (p. 46) we doubt. M21 in Hos. 
8:5 is taken to be intransitive: ‘Abominable is thy calf.” Is the verb ever 
so used? Why is it not impersonal, if the author objects to an emendation ? 
(Cf. Mic. 6:8.) That the yoke remains on the animal (Hos. 11:4) when tae 
animal is to be fed, one can hardly believe. The idea that fasting ‘‘was to 


3 Whedon’s Commentary: Old Testament. Vol. IX. The Minor Prophets. By 
Frederick Carl Eiselen. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. 741 pages. $2. 
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symbolize a spiritual condition, the earnest yearning of the heart which 
finds expression in right doing” is too modern (p. 160). Do not the 
prophets rather suggest abstinence from evil-doing as a substitute for absti- 
nence from food? Who ever claimed that Amos is the original founder of 
Yahwism? (p. 211). The comparison between Micah and Isaiah (p. 373; 
cf. p. 396) is too general in view of Mic. 3:11 f. and Isaiah’s teaching about 
the inviolability of Jerusalem. The place of Zerubbabel in messianic 
prophecy is treated in an easy fashion (pp. 570, 636). That legalism was 
consciously substituted for prophecy that failed (pp. 703 f.) we cannot 
believe. The apology for Mal. 1:2 f.isratherweak. But during the rapid 
examination of the book we have found a great deal more that we heartily 
accept, and indeed admire. The readers, for whom the book is primarily 
intended, will find rich treasures. The style is simple and flowing, and 
very interesting. The print (except in the introductions) is rather small but 
clear. The commentary has a brief, but fairly full index. Considering its 
purpose, the whole book is an excellent piece of work. 

Mr. McWilliam has given us what he modestly calls “plain” lectures 
on the Minor Prophets.4 In the introduction he discusses briefly the 
prophets in general. Then follow interpretations of the individual prophets: 
Amos (2 parts), Hosea (2), Micah (4), Zephaniah (2), Nahum (2), Habak- 
kuk (2), Obadiah (2), Haggai (2), Zech., chaps. 1-8 (1), Malachi (2), 
Joel (2), Zech., chaps. 9-14 (2), Jonah (1). Chronological tables and a 
brief index conclude the volume. Two historical résumés are inserted in 
proper place (623-586 B.c. and 586-538 B.c.). The order shows the 
author’s critical position. The work is a fine example of popular inter- 
pretation of the Bible; scholarly but not dry, lofty in style and sentiment, 
but not superficial or affected. Amos and Hosea do not get as much space, 
in proportion to the other prophets, as they deserve. It is doubtful, if 
Amos taught “the remnant” (p. 17) or gave a philosophical (!) basis to the 
religion of Israel. The translation of Mic. 1:8 ff. on p. 57 is quite useful 
in showing the play on words. The rain in Mic. 5:7 does not illustrate 
Jacob as a peaceful refreshing influence, but rather suddenness of destruc- 
tion without human intervention (cf. Marti, ad Joc.). That the priest was 
more useful for the continuity of the religion of Jehovah after the exile 
than the prophet seems to be a curious philosophy of history (p. 259). 
That Jonah is an allegory of the history of Israel (Exile) is George Adam 
Smith’s theory eloquently and attractively expounded by the author. Yet 
we cannot accept it. Has there ever been an allegory which has not 
betrayed its true character by a hint or two? 

4 Speakers for God. By Rev. Thomas McWilliam, M.A. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1907. 356 pages. $x. 
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We have noticed only a few expressions that we do not like; repentings 
(p. 41), religiousness (for religion, pp. 46, 61), ‘‘almost bound to have, etc.” 
(p. 100, twice), selfism (p. 338). The note on Zech. 1:18-21 is not quite 
clear (p. 240). The volume is instructive and inspiring. Thoughtful 
people will read it eagerly and will not be satisfied with one reading. 

Dr. Haupt holds the Song of Songs5 to be a collection of popular wed- 
ding or love songs composed in Damascus after 312 B.c, The songs (12) 
are composed of strophes of two trimeter couplets (=4 half-lines, 3, 3, 3, 3, 
occasionally 2 for 3); the only exception is X, which has strophes of four 
couplets with a refrain (also a couplet.) In his translation (pp. 1-20), 
which follows the meter of the original, Professor Haupt rearranges and 
cuts down the text quite freely. Copious notes follow the translation (pp. 
21-133). A table at the end enables us to compare the new arrangement 
with the old (Luther’s translation). 

The breadth of scholarship displayed in the little volume is wonderful 
with literary parallels ancient and modern, metrical discussions, and argu- 
ments from philology, archaeology, exegesis, and natural science. 

We admire but cannot feel that all will be found of direct assistance in 
studying the book (e. g., the long discussion of ‘55, etc., pp. 127 ff.). The 
author’s general view of the book, however, seems most plausible and 
natural. That the collection comes from Damascus or its neighborhood is 
possible, but not proved. The reasons given (pp. xx, 39, 51, 101 ff.) are 
not sufficient. The remarks on the meter (pp. xiv f. and elsewhere) are 
excellent. The strophic arrangement is as yet a difficult problem. The 
present form of the text is well-nigh hopeless. Professor Haupt rearranges 
as follows: I, The bridal procession (3:6, 7, 8b, 9, 10b, 11—4 X4 Il.); II, 
The sword dance of the bride (6:92, d, b, c; 6:12; 7:1, 7, 5, 4, 9, 6, 20, 2a, 
7X4 IL. transpositions not necessary, hardly an improvement); III, The 
brothers of the bride (6:2; 7:10; 2:1; 1:5 f£—3X4 ll.; 8:8-10—3 X4 Il.; 
8:1 f.—2 X4 IL, incomplete); IV, I desire nothing but thee (8:11 f.; 6:7 f. 
—4X4 ll.); V, I will protect thee from all danger (4:8—4+2 Iil., incom- 
plete); VI, Beauty of the lover (5: 2—5a, d, b, c, 6, 8, 17, 9-120, d, c, 13-16 
—15X4 ll.); VII, The bride praises the bridegroom on wedding day 
(1:16 f.; 2:3-6; 1:12-14, 2-4; 2:16, 17, 7—10X4 ll.); VIII, The charms 
of the beloved maiden (4:1-4; 1:9, 10[!]; 4:5, 7; 6:3, f.;4:9, 10 ab, 11, roc, 
12, 15, 13 f., 16—12 X4 ll.; 1:9 f. break up a good connection 4:4+5; even 
6:3 f. hardly necessary); IX, The pleasure garden of the bride (bride: 
4:17; 7:11-13—3X4 ll.; bridegroom: 6:10; 5:1a—2X4ll.; bride: 6:1— 
4 ll.); X, The Spring—the time of love (2:8, 9b, 10-14—3 X8+2 ll.); XI, 

5 Biblische Liebeslieder. (Das sogenannte Hohelied Solomos.) Von Paul Haupt. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. lvi+133 pages. 
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Feed thy kids (1, 7 f£.—2 4 ll.); XII, Omnia vincit Amor 13:1-4; 8:6 f. 
—5 x4 ll.). The whole scheme is very attractive and reads exceedingly 
well. But logic (in folksong!) and a theory about the poetic form of the 
book are not sufficient to justify so radical a treatment of the text. 

The translation of 1:16, ‘‘unser Bett wird griinen,” and its explana- 
tion (pp. 62 f., 124)=“‘our union will be lasting” are hardly correct in 
view of vs. 17. The “green bed” =grass is quite usual in poetry. It was 
hardly necessary to note, that the beloved breathes through her nose 
especially when being kissed (p. 37). The remark about the American 
woman on p. 55 is rather out of place; or does Professor Haupt really 
believe that she is more like an oriental woman than a German lady? But 
in spite of defects, Dr. Haupt’s discussion will stimulate interest in this 
book which is as yet little understood in Christian circles. 

Moritz Mengel’s discussion of the first chapters of Genesis® is the “‘life- 
work” of a lawyer, who died shortly before its publication, as we are 
informed by Professor Holhfeld in the preface. The first half of the book 
is devoted to a critical study of Gen., chaps. 2-4, with the following results: 
The chapters are the combination of two stories: J, written probably by 
a priest ca. g50 B. C. (2:4b-8a, 10-15 [8b], 15, 18-23; 3:20; 4:1-16, 25 f. 
[probable sequel 11:18, 20, 22, 24, 26-32]) to prove that the ancestors of 
Israel were once settled in the garden of Eden, which is correctly described 
(second half). J, was written by Huldah ca. 650 to supplement J,; the 
union of the two is her work (2:80, 9, 16 f., 25; 3:1-19, 22 f.; 6:1-8; 
2:24 and 3:24a + “‘of the tree of life” are late editorial glosses). It has 
an exoteric and an estoric significance: It openly sets forth the knowledge 
of good and evil=sexual knowledge and its consequences, etc. But its 
deeper meaning is that while knowledge of future events (divine fore- 
knowledge) is possible for man, man is warned not to attempt to reach it 
by astrology. 

In the second half the attempt is made to identify the garden in Eden 
with the oasis Ruchébe in HarrA eastward from Haurfn. The description 
of the oasis makes the possibility plausible; but the linguistic and exegetical 
arguments seem weak. The description in Gen. 2:10 cannot apply to a 
river: four streams (O"ON") unite in one body of water without outflow 
(pp. 198 ff.), the main river of a country never has a name, it is the river 
(p. 202), the word “eastward” must be the near east (beyond Haur4n) and 
cannot possibly be in Babylonia (p. 195), etc. Possible alusions to the 
oasis in the Old Testament are discussed. In ITI] is a discussion 


6 Wirklichkeit und Dichtung. Von Moritz Engel. Dresden: Wilhelm Baensch, 
1907. 301 pages. M. 4. 
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of the tables of nations in Genesis with curious results: Cham=South, 
Shem=Sham or Sham=North, Japhet=Jam=the Mediterranean Sea, 
the division of the Kingdom is a revolt of Israel against Judah’s attempt 
to force him to accept Judah’s tribal god, Jahwe, etc. III'Y (on Gen. 
9:20-27) is fantasy pure and simple: Noah=Cambyses, Canaan=the 
Samaritans, Shem=Judah, Japhet=the Persians; the whole is an allegory. 
To be just to the author, we must say that he has often correctly appre- _ 
hended the difficulties of many current interpretations (on Gen. 2-4, 
the location of Paradise); but his constructive work is rather fantastic. 

A brief systematic treatment of the religious and ethical ideas of the 
Old Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha’ is based on the well- 
known translation edited by Kautzsch. After a short literary introduction 
(pp. 1-16) the author treats the late Jewish ideas of God, the angels, God’s 
relation to the universe, man and sin, ethics, messianic hope, and escha- 
tology. He points out carefully the Old Testament basis and the later 
growth of the various conceptions and their relation to the New Testa- 
ment. Very full references are given to the passages on which his con- 
clusions are based. The writer is rather sceptical about foreign influence 
on Jewish thought, admitting chiefly Greek influence only. We question 
whether he can explain, e. g., the doctrine of angels (p. 52) without foreign 
influence. The treatment is too brief and seems therefore in places dog- 
matic (e. g., OD, pp. 35f.; heathen ethics, p. 135; son of man, p. 204, in 
note). On the whole, the work is done in a careful and solid fashion and 
forms a useful summary. The style is pleasing and readable. In places 
the sentences are somewhat broken up by parentheses, which would better 
appear in footnotes. The relation of the book of Enoch to the hope of 
immortality is not quite clearly expressed on p.112. Onp. 54 "52 ought 
to be "33, on p. 228 “friiher” should undoubtedly be “‘spiiter.” 

It is a wearisome task to read the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
through. The author, who has given us this handbook, which helps us 
to find the necessary information, deserves many thanks. 


ALotIs BARTA 
GERMAN PRESBYTERIAN SEMINARY 
DusuQuE, Iowa 


7 Die religibsen und sittlichen Anschauungen der alitestamentlichen Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen. Von Ludwig Couard. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. vi+ 
248 pages. M. 4. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE POST-EXILIC PROPHETS 


Dr. Bennett’s volume on the post-exilic prophets? is the first to appear 
of a projected series of ten on the literature and religion of Israel under 
the editorship of Dr. James Hastings of Bible Dictionary fame. As may 
easily be surmised another volume will be forthcoming on the pre-exilic 
prophets. So far as the titles go, and they often do not go very far, we 
notice a big gap, viz., the exilic prophets. But from the author’s preface 
it appears that the hiatus is in the titles only; for the volume before us 
covers Ezekiel and II Isaiah, while Jeremiah is to be included in Pro- 
fessor Kennett’s book. As the whole of Ezekiel and a large part of II 
Isaiah are exilic, one wonders why the title was not made more accurate 
by saying, “‘Exilic and Post-Exilic Prophets,” especially as the former are 
the larger in volume and more important in substance. 

One other point about titles. It seems strange that, with an accom- 
plished editor and author, we should find, in the title of the series “‘Litera- 
ture and Religion,” as the title of this volume the “Religion of the Post- 
Exilic Prophets,” while the author’s preface opens thus: “The subject 
of this volume is the Prophetic Literature of the Old Testament of the 
Exile (sic) and the period after the Exile.” Asa matter of fact the author’s 
work follows the title of the series, covering both the literary and the 
religious. 

The character of a book is more important than its name, and we 
turn to that. The author has not confused the two branches of his sub- 
ject, but has dealt with them separately, formally dividing the work into 
two parts, the first covering the literary treatment and the second the 
doctrinal. The spatial assignment is justly made, 133 pages for Part I, 
243 pages for Part II. In a work like this the religious teaching of the 
prophet is far more important than his date. 

A glance at the critical position shows how completely wrong are the 
once oft-heard predictions of a coming reaction in Old Testament criticism. 
This book is conservative in the best sense of the term; but Obadiah is 
placed after Haggai and Zechariah, and Jonah, Zech., chaps. 9-14, Jonah, 
and the Isaianic apocalypse,chaps. 24—27,are put in the Greek period. In the 
critical work Professor Bennett shows that he has but one norm, and that 
is whatever is best supported by the evidence. Critical discussion, how- 
ever, occupies but a small space in this treatise. A date is assigned to each 
prophet, often not very positively. Indeed it is impossible to be over sure 


t The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets. By W. H. Bennett, Litt.D., D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribners, 1908. xii+396 pages. $2. 
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in some cases, and a brief statement of the reason is given. The student 
whose primary interest is the date must consult the many other works in 
which that subject has a more conspicuous place. 

We find an attempt in this part to state the contents of the various 
prophecies. In dealing with Ezekiel there is a little else given than the 
contents of the chapters. That task isa very hard one. Many have tried 
to put in brief modern phrase the substance of prophetic utterances, and 
surely the last word has not yet been said. The fact is that the Hebrew 
prophets do not lend themselves to condensation, but only te expansion. 
At their best these utterances, like all great speeches, are already abbreviated 
to the utmost. He who essays to render them more intelligible for a 
modern reader will find the only successful road that of free amplification. 

In the doctrinal treatment the work is marred at least in form by following 
too closely the scheme of modern dogmatics. ‘Atonement and Repro- 
bation,” ‘‘The Individual after Death” are not subjects under which 
the teaching of the Old Testament prophets naturally falls. They make 
but a poor basis for theological doctrines of the modern type. They were 
chiefly concerned with the character and fortunes of the nation, while 
Christian dogmatics seem almost to ignore the fact that there is a kingdom 
of God. 

In spite of these and numerous other defects—like the oft printing of a 
Hebrew word in a footnote when a transliteration has been given in the 
text, a note useless to the general reader and needless for the scholar— 
this book will be a useful addition to the library of the student of the 
prophets after the fall of Jerusalem. Dr. Bennett is clear in his thinking 
and so in his writing. He is sympathetic with his subject. He does not, 
for example, dismiss anthropomorphism as a crude product of an unen- 
lightened people, but says that ‘‘it means that man discerns a personality 
behind or immanent in the universe, endowed with some or all of those 
qualities which he himself possesses” (p. 140). His treatment of the 
Hebrew religious terminology is often very good, giving a distinct lexico- 
graphical value to the book. It is especially gratifying that he has pointed 
out the hopeless confusion to the English reader of the everlasting rendering 
of nephesh by ‘‘soul,” whereas with a pronominal suffix it is generally 
but an emphatic pronoun, like ‘“‘myself.”” Furthermore, despite the faulty 
divisions of subject, most of the great ideas of the prophets do find 
exposition somewhere in the volume. 


L. W. BATTEN 
St. Marx’s CHURCH 
New York City 
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WHAT CAN WE KNOW ABOUT JESUS? 


Did Paul and Jesus preach the same gospel? Nowadays much interest 
is centering about this question. If the Synoptists give us the gospel of 
Jesus, and if Paul’s letters are a true exposition of his preaching, the dif- 
ference between the two is very noticeable. This raises the further question, 
Is Jesus or Paul the actual founder of historic Christianity? Scholars 
now recognize the fact of this breach between the two, but they differ 
either as to the possibility or as to the method of bridging it. The solutions 
usually presented fall into fairly distinct classes, according to what each 
writer regards as fundamental in Christianity. Some find this in the realm 
of dogma, while for others it is to be sought in the content of the religious 
life. ‘Those who hold the former view, if they belong to the conservative 
wing, maintain a continuity between Paul and Jesus by discovering the 
essential presuppositions of the Pauline doctrines in the gospels; while 
the radicals, interpreting historic Christianity as primarily a fabric of 
dogmas of the Pauline type, find nothing of this in Jesus and so credit Paul 
with being the real founder of the new faith. It goes without saying that 
these interpreters ascribe no permanent validity to Paul’s theology. Others 
who find the essence of the Christian faith in the inner life of piety, are 
able to detect a real unity in this respect between Jesus and Paul, and so 
can maintain that the former is the true founder of our religion. Jiilicher,* 
Meyer,? and Wustmann,;3 have recently made contributions to this question. 
Of the three, Jiilicher is the most critical and scientific. He approaches 
his task having in mind especially Bousset’s Jesus and Wrede’s Paulus 
which previously appeared in the “ Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher” 
series. The former had indirectly and the latter had explicitly emphasized 
the wide breach between Paul and Jesus, Wrede going even to the extreme 
of declaring that Paul was the real founder of our religion—had there 
been no Paul there would have been no Christianity. Wrede’s work so 
impressed Jiilicher that, instead of entitling his own treatise, Jesus and 
Paul, as he had formerly intended, he changed it to Paul and Jesus. He 
grants that Wrede is right in pointing out the remarkable uniqueness of 
the apostle, but thinks he errs in having presented only one side of the 


t Paulus und Jesus. VonA. Jiilicher. (‘“‘ Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher,” 
Reihe I, Heft 14.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 72 pages. M. 0.50. 

2 Wer hat das Christentum begriindet, Jesus oder Paulus? Von A. Meyer. (“Leb- 
ensfragen.”’) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 104 pages. M. 1.20. 

3 Jesus und Paulus. Die Abhidngigkeit des Apostels von seinem Herrn. Von 
G. Wustmann. (“Fiir Gottes Wort und Luthers Lehr!’’) Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1907. 84 pages. M. 0.60. 
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case; he has spoken only of Paul’s theology and has utterly ignored the 
significance of his piety and personal religion. This gives Jiilicher his cue. 
First he treats of the gap between Paul and Jesus, and shows that it is not 
so wide as has sometimes been supposed. In advocating gentile missions 
Paul was merely giving a theoretical dress to what was already implicit 
in Jesus’ own teaching, and in attaching importance to Jesus’ death, resur- 
rection, and lordship he was following lines already indicated by his prede- 
cessors; and to say that he wholly ignored the earthly Jesus is to forget 
that the earthly humility was as necessary for Paul’s gospel as was the 
heavenly exaltation. Jiilicher next deals with points of resemblance, 
particularly within the realm of the religious life. Nowhere else in the 
entire New Testament or in the ancient church is the piety of Jesus found 
with such fulness and warmth as in Paul (p. 53); and Jesus’ conception of 
salvation as a life of love and obedience to the will of God is also the center 
of Paul’s gospel. Paul set up his theology not in place of the religion of 
Jesus but around it (p. 72). Jiilicher, in the third place, tries to account for 
Paul’s uniqueness without denying his real agreement with Jesus. This is 
done by noting three explanatory considerations: First, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which Paul became a Christian, second the difference in 
personal characteristics between him and Jesus, and third, the difference 
between the two in historical situation. This last explains the stress Paul 
lays upon the cross, but it would be absurd to say that without the cross 
there would have been no Christian religion. It was in Jesus’ life, not in his 
death, that the seed of the new religion was planted. He indeed founded 
no church, proclaimed no dogma, and propounded no theology, yet he 
brought to the world a new religious ideal—a new piety; and though his 
followers came to revere him as a martyr and to believe him alive in heaven, 
it was still the power of his new ideal of the pious life and not the fact of 
his death that furnished the real basis for Christianity (pp. 69 f.). 

Meyer covers much the same ground as Jiilicher, though in a less 
argumentative and critical way, and arrives at a similar result. He con- 
cludes that the power of Jesus’ holy life produced the early belief in his 
messiahship and resurrection, and made possible the conversion of Paul; 
so we must grant that the true founder of our religion is Jesus only (p. 103). 

Wustmann is not content to maintain so little. He thinks the important 
question for us is ultimately not whether one is right or wrong in making the 
life of piety fundamental or only incidental in the relation between Jesus 
and Paul, but whether we have before us in Jesus only a religious genius 
that created his gospel in the depths of his own heart as a message for the 
elevation, purification and instruction of humanity, or whether we have 


. 
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in him the living Lord of whom Paul says God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself (p. 83). ‘Thus Wustmann seems not inclined to 
find the fundamental content of Christianity in the religious life of Jesus 
but in an interpretation of that life. He recognizes that Jesus was not a 
theologian in the Pauline sense, and it was not from this source that Paul 
derived his dialectic, but after his conversion he lived in Christ and thus, 
guided by the spirit of the risen Lord, he came to attach a spiritual signifi- 
cance to him which answered to Jesus’ own self-consciousness and self-testi- 
mony. Hence we are not at liberty to choose Jesus or Paul but must still 
hold to Jesus and Paul, “‘ Paul the true apostle and true disciple of his Lord 

. and Jesus Christ, his Lord and our Lord, whom we confess to the 
glory of God the Father” (p. 81). 

This general problem still needs further elucidation, notwithstanding 
the numerous booklets and magazine articles, some of which have been 
excellent, that have been given to its treatment. Not all writers define the 
elements of the problem clearly, nor is this always an easy thing to do. 
In the historical situation alone there are three distinct items: Paul, the 
pre-Pauline Christians, and the historical Jesus. It is not so difficult to deal 
with Paul by himself, for his letters as far as they go may be assumed to 
represent him accurately; but how shall we learn of his predecessors? 
A thoroughgoing examination of the Pauline epistles, to discover just 
what their author knew of the story of Jesus’ life and teaching, would be 
pertinent to the enquiry, thus supplementing such information as may be 
derived from the gospels since these do not come directly from the first 
believers and are still farther remote from the earthly Jesus. Also it is 
hard to determine the exact relation between Paul and the first Christians, 
but it does not lend clearness to the discussion of the main question to slur 
over this point as some seem inclined to do. And to distinguish between 
Jesus and his first interpreters is also a difficult task. Wellhausen thinks it 
impossible, but Jiilicher, on another occasion‘ expressed his opinion to the 
contrary (though somewhat falteringly it is true), yet in the present study 
he has not always been careful to observe the distinction. Then there is 
the other perplexity of deciding what the fundamental thing in Christianity is. 
Surely it will be granted that if the enquiry is to be scientific in spirit one’s 
answer to this question should not be made the major premise in his investi- 
gation. Moreover one ought to be concerned primarily to discover the 
- fundamental thing for Jesus or for Paul, unprejudiced by what may seem 
to be the most essential thing in the religion of the modern Christian. 


4 Neue Linien in der Kritik der evangelischen Uberliejerung (1906), p. 56. 
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Dole,’ Otto® and Resa? aim to get nearer the historical Jesus than the 
synoptic tradition as it now stands will take them, but their contributions 
are popular in character and so are deficient in critical value. Dole calls 
attention to the extreme scantiness, as he thinks, of our trustworthy knowl- 
edge of Jesus, yet he finds sufficient evidence to prove to him that Jesus 
should not be given any position of supreme uniqueness among other good 
men of the past. Some of his deeds and words when judged by a true 
standard seem to be thought actually immoral, the more worthy side of his 
work was not new, and it was not he but Paul who was principally respon- 
sible for the founding of Christianity. The Synoptic Gospels, or at least 
so much of them as suit the author’s purpose, are used to illustrate incon- 
sistencies in Jesus’ life and teaching, which are thought to bring him quite 
to the common level. This conclusion, however, is not based upon any 
thorough examination of the sources; and of all the recent investigations 
upon the life of Jesus, Schmidt’s Prophet of Nazareth is the only work to 
which reference is made. The interest of the author seems to be more 
dogmatic than historical—he is chiefly concerned to show that the estimate 
which the church has put upon the person of Jesus is wholly fallacious. 
Otto, on the other hand, confines himself more strictly to historical back- 
ground, but he sets forth in only barest outline the story of Jesus’ life and 
teaching. The evaluation of sources rests upon the well-known two-docu- 
ment theory. The picture of Jesus’ career is the one with which readers of 
O. Holtzmann are familiar, and Jesus’ message is seen to be concerned chiefly 
with the essentials of the inner spiritual life. His thinking was not per- 
vasively colored with eschatological ideas. Resa has conceived the idea 
of presenting separately the narrative of Jesus’ life and the account of his 
teaching as it stood in the two original sources used by the first three evangel- 
ists. Hence the stories of the infancy and resurrection are omitted, and 
such other things as seem not to have belonged to the earliest form of the 
tradition. The author presents no elaborate defense of the critical prin- 
ciples which guide him in the selection of original matter, but the few remarks 
he cares to make are given in an appendix. Throughout, the material is 
arranged topically with such other devices of printing as give attractive- 
ness to the page and help the reader to grasp the meaning. 


5 What we Know About Jesus. By C. F. Dole. Chicago: Open Court, 1908. 
xiii+89 pages. $0.75. 

6 Life and Ministry of Jesus. By R. Otto. Chicago: Open Court, 1908. 85 
pages. $0.50. 

7 Jesus der Christus. Bericht und Botschajt in erster Gestalt. Von F. Resa. Leipzig 
und Berlin: Teubner, 1907. iii+111 pages. M. 0.80. 
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In dealing with the resurrection of Jesus, Lake® intentionally confines 
himself to the historical side of the subject. His treatment falls into three 
main divisions. In the first place, all the narratives which have any serious 
claim to give information about the facts of the resurrection are collected 
and interpreted. Thus he examines the testimony of Paul, the accounts 
of the four gospels and Acts, the gospel of Peter, and the gospel according 
to the Hebrews. Secondly, he attempts to reconstruct from these sources 
the content of the earliest tradition. This requires him to retrace the 
lines of development underlying the growth of the narratives now extant. 
His guiding principles in this undertaking are two: intrinsic probability and 
transcriptional probability, to borrow terms from the field of textual 
criticism. That is, one is to seek that form of the tradition which is in 
itself the most probable, and to ask what elements in the present story can 
be eliminated as natural traditional developments of the others. These 
principles when applied reduce the extant tradition to its lowest terms, 
with the following result: Joseph of Arimathaea buried the body of Jesus 
on Friday evening, not however because of his secret discipleship but 
probably as a representative of the Sanhedrin in order that the Deuterono- 
mic law might not be violated. On Sunday morning some women visited 
an empty tomb in the vicinity, mistaking it for the one in which Jesus’ 
body had been placed. The disciples had returned to their homes but 
their courage was gradually revived by appearances of the risen Lord, first 
to Peter in Galilee and afterwards to others, both in Galilee and in Judea; 
and thus they were led to return to Jerusalem to take up the Master’s work. 
Here they met the women who told them of the empty grave, and so there 
was added the statement that the resurrection took place on the third day. 
The third division of the book is an attempt to discover the facts which are 
behind this earliest tradition, for example, Was the tomb empty? Was the 
resurrection on the third day? What significance is to be attached to the 
appearances? These questions are answered briefly. The grave was 
not empty. It was assumed to be so by the disciples the moment they 
experienced a vision of the risen Lord, and this inference was confirmed 
by the testimony (erroneous though it was) of the women. Special mention 
of the third day rests upon accidental inference from the experience of 
the women, but in later apology it was supplemented by Old Testament 
citations and by special interpretations of statements which Jesus had made 
while alive. The third question admits of a less definite answer. The 


8 The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By K. Lake. 
London: Williams & Norgate; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. viii+291 
pages. $1.50. 
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author believes the earliest tradition regarded the appearances as spiritual, 
the emphasis upon the material side in Luke and John being due to apologetic 
interests; but to explain the nature of a spiritual manifestation is difficult. 
The theory of subjective hallucination is rejected, and it is maintained 
that the disciples actually witnessed certain appearances dependent upon 
the spirit personality of the heavenly Jesus. How these are to be explained 
we are as yet unable to say, but the author thinks evidence collected by 
the Society of Psychical Research may ultimately shed new light on this 
elusive subject. Lake’s treatment throughout is clear and candid. His 
readers may reject some of his conclusions, yet he has written an important 
book in a truly scientific spirit. 

It aids greatly in the study of the first three gospels to have them printed 
side by side with the parallel sections set off against each other. But if 
one attempts to prepare such a ‘‘Synopsis” he is at once confronted with 
the question, Which gospel shall be taken as the norm for determining the 
order of arrangement? For example, shall Luke be followed in putting 
Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth in the beginning of the ministry (Luke 4: 16-30) 
or shall it be placed in the later period where Mark has it (Mark 6:1-6) ? 
And shall the Sermon on the Mount be bulked as in Matthew or be broken 
up into parts and put in different contexts as in Luke? The method 
usually adopted makes Mark’s order the basis for material common to all 
three gospels, follows Matthew for common material peculiar to Matthew 
and Luke, and arranges incidents peculiar to a single gospel in the most 
probable historical setting. The result of such procedure is disastrous 
for the continuity of the third gospel and sometimes seriously dislocates 
the order of the first. Only Mark remains intact. Huck,° in the third 
edition of his Synopse, has done something to relieve the situation. He 
has adhered to the conventional method of making first Mark and then 
Matthew the basis for arrangement, but when a section of the text has 
thereby been disturbed a cross-reference is given to its original context, 
and where the break occurs a reference is given to the page upon which 
the removed section will be found. Thus one may, with a fair degree of 
convenience, read consecutively in any one of the three gospels. This is a 
marked improvement upon previous editions. As another new feature, 
he omits his former notes of the opinions of modern editors and gives instead 
the variants of the principal manuscripts and versions, and also extra- 
canonical fragments. A valuable Prolegomena has been inserted, the 
Parallelenregister has been improved—the subject-matter has been more 


9 Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Von A. Huck. Dritte, ganzlich umgear- 
beitete Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. xxxviii+208 pages. M. 4. 
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minutely subdivided and columns indicating parallels and doublets have 
been added. This is much after the manner of Burton’s scheme in Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism (1904). Huck, however, makes no acknowl- 
edgment of Burton’s work, so probably he is not to be charged with borrow- 
ing. More recently Huck’° has issued a German translation of the Greek, 
using in the main Weizsicker’s-rendering. A new and more popular 
introduction has been written, and the analytical outline has been omitted. 
Even the index of passages has been left out, but the seriousness of this 
defect is somewhat lessened by printing the gospel references consecutively 
at the top of each page with references back or forth when necessary to 
the page where the passage occurs. Miiller** had intended to issue a 
new Synopse on the basis of Weizsicker’s translation, but since Huck has 
anticipated him he now publishes what would have been his Introduction. 
It is a contribution to the problem of arrangement, and advocates a Mark- 
Luke-Matt. order instead of the usual Mark-Moa#t.-Luke order. The author 
accepts the two-document theory and is in general sympathy with the 
recent attempts at reconstructing the original source for Jesus’ sayings 
(Q), but he contends that Luke, not Matthew, is the proper norm for 
indicating the original order of material in Q. Accordingly he gives a 
minute analytical outline for the grouping of the gospels. Miiller’s pamphlet 
merits careful perusal by those who are interested in the question of the 
original literary arrangement of the gospel sources. While Q is receiving 
so much attention these days can we be quite sure that the Textfolge of 
Mark, from the standpoint of originality, is entirely beyond criticism ? 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. Warfield states the purpose of his work"? to be 


generally, to acquire a vivid sense of the attitude, intellectual and emotional, 
sustained by the several writers of the New Testament, and by the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, to our Lord’s person . . . . particularly, to order the material 
in such a manner as to show that they thought of him above everything else as a 
Divine Person . . . . to throw into prominence the unitary presupposition by the 
entire New ‘Testament of the Deity of our Lord. 


10 Deutsche Evangelien-Synopse mit Zugrundelegung der Uebersetzung Carl 
Weizsichers. Von A. Huck. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. xvi+150 pages. M. 4. 

11 Zur Synopse. Von G. H. Miiller. (Forschungen zur Religion und Literature 
des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 11. Heft.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1908. 60 pages. M. 2.40. 

12 The Lord of Glory. A Study of the Designations of Our Lord in the New 
Testament, with Special Reference to His Deity. By Benjamin B. Warfield. New 
York: The American Tract Society, 1907. xi+332 pages. $1.50. 
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When one considers the amount and character of the material which is 
discussed and the success with which it has been handled it is impossible 
not to recognize the hand of a master and to admire the knowledge, ability, 
and skill which the work discloses. Professor Warfield has achieved large 
success in respect to the general purpose of his work. Every reader of 
whatever school or opinion cannot fail to be impressed with the unitariness 
of the New Testament conception of Jesus and the supremacy which it 
uniformly accords him. The author is at considerable pains to show that 
this conception is that of the primitive church. To the present reviewer 
he seems here also to have written with strength and wisdom. But his 
treatment of the critical canon, that whatever the Apostolic writers attribute 
to Jesus that is not characteristic of their own belief has paramount trust- 
worthiness, is lacking in fairness. He rightly rejects the absurdity of the 
applications of the canon which some writers have made, but even his fine 
sarcasm fails to show that the canon is essentially unsound. 

But the particular purpose of Professor Warfield is to show that the New 
Testament conceived Jesus as God. His method of interpretation, however, 
can hardly escape the charge of being seriously defective in two respects. He 
does occasionally propose for a passage an interpretation which he appar- 
ently first projects as possible or, at most, probable; but when he next uses 
it this interpretation has moved into the realm of certainty, and ere he 
ceases to wield it in behalf of his thesis it is taken for granted. Professor 
Warfield’s conclusions would in several instances be less dogmatically 
stated if he had not erred in this respect. Nor is it a less defensible pro- 
cedure to ignore or explain away data which do not accord with the con- 
ception of Jesus which the author seeks and finds in the New Testament. 
Examples of this may be found on pp. 232, 236, 237, 254. But his position 
can be saved only by such methods. 

Only general reference may be made to the interpretation of particular 
passages. Certainly Dr. Warfield frequently finds more in a text than 
the writer of it intended. We may illustrate by reference to three passages 
from the Synoptics of which he makes large use. He can hardly be justified 
in taking it for granted that Matt. 28:19 declares Jesus to be a sharer in 
the ineffable Divine Name. Nor is there any evidence that the refer- 
ences in Acts to “the Name” for which the disciples were persecuted 
connoted to either writer or readers the ineffable name of God. If, as our 
author insists, Mark 13:32 and Matt. 24:36 show that Christ claimed to 
be above all creaturely existences by setting himself over against and 
above the highest of them, the angels (Professor Warfield makes much 
of this), it as distinctly subordinates him to the Father. This Dr. Warfield 
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appears not to see. The present tense of Matt. 11:27 and Luke 10:22 
is made to bear too heavy a burden. It does not guarantee that any such 
eternal relation is asserted as Professor Warfield postulates. That the 
New Testament interprets Jesus as a divine person is patent enough. But 
the connotation of the terms used is to be determined, not by calling into 
requisition the theological formulations of the Nicene Fathers, but by 
an honest historical study of the New Testament and the soil out of which 
it grew. If the New Testament writers thought that Jesus was God they 
had abundant opportunity to say so. But a sound interpretation shows 
that they never do say this. The fact is Professor Warfield finds the 
Nicene theology in the New Testament simply because he imports it. 
He thinks the New Testament would be in confusion without it (see p. 238). 
As a matter of fact with it even Dr. Warfield cannot obviate confusion 
without ignoring a constant element of the New Testament record. 


JouN WILLIAM BAILEY 
OsHKOsH, WIs. 


None save specialists will seriously endeavor to keep pace with the 
steady output of literature on the Life of Jesus. Few even among specialists 
are constantly abreast of those works in this field that have serious worth. 
Obviously acquaintance with even the real and permanent advances 
in the knowledge of Jesus is beyond easy acquisition for most laymen. 
There is the barrier of language; so much that is best is in other tongues. 
It is a vital service, therefore, that is rendered by Professor Sanday in his 
survey of recent literature on the Life of Jesus.*3 And the work is marked 
by the author’s characteristic excellences: openmindedness, candor, 
balance, sympathy, precision, in short, the judicial attitude. There is 
nothing equal to this work for the reader of English only who desires to 
know what the leaders of New Testament thought in Germany and else- 
where are now setting forth as their convictions about Jesus. 

Sanday acknowledges adequately his indebtedness to Schweitzer’s 
admirable Von Reimarus zu Wrede for the substance of his survey of recent 
studies.*4 Schweitzer includes in his work an extended statement of his 
own position on the main problems. Sanday finds himself much in accord 

13 The Life of Christ in Recent Research. By William Sanday. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1907. vi+328 pages. 


14 One could wish that Schweitzer were made available for English readers; pub- 
lishers could well spare some other German works, recently translated, but of narrower 
general interest, in favor of such a helpful broad sketch of movements and tendencies, 
past and present, in the interpretation of Jesus. 
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with Schweitzer, who is one of the most consistent and thorough-going 
expounders of the eschatological theory of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
In this theory, taken in its main features, Sanday finds a very large element of 
truth, confessedly new truth, for himself and for others. One main argu- 
ment for such a construction of the history, Sanday thinks, is found in the 
precise way it fits in with the eschatological attitude of mind that evidently 
prevailed in the early Christian community. Moreover, such an inter- 
pretation does not do that violence to the obvious meaning of the gospel 
records, as they stand, which is exercised by those who seek to avoid the 
eschatological conclusion. Under those forms of the theory fashioned by 
Schweitzer, Sanday seems ready to accept, in all of its main and far-reaching 
implications, the belief that Jesus was essentially an eschatologist in his 
conception of the kingdom of God. 

Is it to be granted then, as consistency seems to demand, that Jesus was 
in these things no more than a child of his generation, and was mistaken 
about the form and the time of the coming of the kingdom of God? Here 
Professor Sanday’s characteristic caution asserts itself. Caution is an 
admirable quality in this field, and takes on new attractiveness as exempli- 
fied in most of Sanday’s work. One regrets, therefore, to find it leading to 
such an enormous and arbitrary leap in thought as the following: “‘What 
is the essential meaning of the kingdom of God? Is it not the asserted 
and realized sovereignty of God, divine influence and divine power felt 
as energizing in the souls of men? Is not this the eternal reality—as 
distinguished from any temporary expression—of what we mean by the 
phrase?” It can hardly be held that the critical question is what we 
mean; the sole problem in historical inquiry is what Jesus meant. When 
we know that, we shall know what we ought to mean. And to reach the 
definition given, Professor Sanday completely abandons, by a sudden and 
unexpected turn, the whole body of results reached and conclusions accepted 
by the eschatologists, and apparently, up to this point, by himself. For 
it surely is true that if recent research has led anywhere it has led dia- 
metrically away from such a content as that here given to the kingdom of 
God. So understood, the whole problem of consistency in the reputed 
words of Jesus about the kingdom remains where it was before the eschato- 
logical theory was advanced, and has to be attacked afresh. To vindicate 
his definition of the kingdom, Sanday chooses the single passage on the 
future of the kingdom that best lends itself to such a content (Mark. 9:1). 
But what of all the other sayings with an outlook upon the future? 

On the other hand, against Bousset’s contention that the messianic 
idea was a heavy burden to Jesus, Sanday protests: ‘‘The whole notion of 
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a burden is pure modernism of the most gratuitous kind. That was 
not the way in which our Lord thought of the work that the Father had 
given him to do.” This surely begs the question; it assumes that the 
work given was messianic. Joyfully Jesus did the assigned task, as Sanday 
contends. But is it proved that Jesus understood the task to be adequately 
subsumed as messianic ? 

As with previous works that have come in recent years from the hands 
of Professor Sanday, this survey is one of the forms of preparation for the 
larger task he has set himself, the complete treatment of the Life of Jesus. 
Only in a secondary degree is there an endeavor to state personal views. In 
the main, these are found in certain chapters that do not deal with the 
content of recent literature. Among these, that on Miracles is a model 
of historical method and reasonableness. Not until Professor Sanday has 
the opportunity for complete and defended statement will it be possible 
to determine his solution of the serious problems in the records of the Life 
of Jesus that have been so bravely faced and unflinchingly challenged by 
scholars who have been led to hold consistently to the eschatological theory. 
Meantime, it is of profound interest and significance to observe the con- 
cessions made to this school by so conservative and fair a scholar as Pro- 


fessor Sanday. 


HENRY BuRTON SHARMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOME STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


There is no preliminary work more important than the determination 
of the method of construction of our Synoptic Gospels. Every contribution 
to a solution of the many problems raised by the obvious relationships 
of these gospels must be warmly welcomed by all workers in the New 
Testament field. Under the title Gospel Development another study is 
given to the phenomena presented in the gospel records. Mr. Ward is of 
the opinion that the beginning was made by Matthew’s Logia. Subsequent 
to this time, or about the same time as the production of the Logia, came 
the first draft of Mark, afterwards systematically arranged and enlarged. 
Shortly following this revision of Mark, Matthew’s Logia was taken in hand, 
translated into Greek, arranged in regular discourses, like the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees, to which other 
discourses were added, compiled mostly from Mark, like the charge to the 

t Gospel Development. A Study of the Origin and Growth ofthe Four Gospels. 
By Caleb Theophilus Ward. Brooklyn: Synoptic Publication Company, 1907. 
xiii+404 pages. $2.00. 
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twelve apostles, and the eschatological discourse, with a number of parables 
from an unknown source. Among these were interspersed various incidents, 
taken principally from Mark, the entire work constituting our Gospel of 
Matthew. Sometime during the first century John wrote a short gospel, 
which became the basis, in the hands of a follower of John, of our Gospel 
of John. Last of all, someone undertook to write a gospel for the Gentile 
Christians. It was based mainly on the existing gospels of Mark and 
Matthew, while also indebted to other records, as the Gospel of John, 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, and to various traditions current in his day. 
This was known from the first as the Gospel of Luke. The true chronologi- 
cal order of the present gospels is therefore John, Mark, Matthew, and Luke. 

Though the author’s discussions run into hundreds of pages, there is 
entirely wanting any broadly based and severely accurate method in his 
work. It is altogether too late in the history of the subject for anyone 
seriously to put forward the theory that Luke is dependent upon our Mat- 
thew, and has a different order in many of the sayings of Jesus because of 
his desire to magnify the final journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. It may be 
regarded as fully settled that Mark is the basis of Matthew and Luke, and 
that Luke and Matthew are not interdependent but mutally dependent 
upon some other documentary source or sources. What value there is 
in Mr. Ward’s work lies in certain of the multitude of suggestions made by 
him in the course of his detailed treatment of the likenesses and differences 
of the gospels and their explanation. But these are unfortunately so 
buried in a mass of arbitrary and subjective judgments that they will not 
receive the serious attention they deserve. 


Henry BurTON SHARMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Nicolardot’s volume on the synoptic problem? is not primarily a study 
of the sources from which the evangelists drew their information, but of 
the editorial aims and methods pursued by them in putting together the 
material at theircommand. In devoting his entire volume to this particular 
phase of the synoptic problem, the author is conscious of making a departure 
in this important field of investigation. In the absence of such an inde- 
pendent treatment as is offered by him, he is of the opinion that the majority 
of exegetes have been able to bring to the solution of the synoptic problem 
only sporadic and fragmentary contributions. He does not claim to have 
discovered the need of such a work, but freely ascribes that honor to MM. 


2Les procédés de rédaction des trois premiers évangélistes. Par Firmin Nicolardot. 
Paris: Fishbacher, 1908. Pp. xxi+315. 
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Maurice Vernes, and Loisy. He quotes the following from the latter; 
‘Before formulating conclusions on the history of the gospel tradition 
one ought first to study the editorial processes of the evangelists,” or, as 
Loisy elsewhere expresses it, ‘‘the measure of liberty which each editor 
has been able to take with his immediate source.” 

The vexed problem of the sources our author disposes of briefly in his 
Introduction, and bases his work upon the following hypotheses: (1) Mark 
is the oldest of the three Gospels; (2) Matthew and Luke have followed, 
in a very great number of cases, our canonical Mark; (3) the points at 
which Matthew and Luke have departed from our present Mark are not 
attributable to their having access to a form of Mark’s Gospel older than 
ours, namely, a ‘‘proto-Mark,” but to their utilization of the Sayings of 
Jesus, which, by most moderns, are denominated the “‘Logia,” but by our 
author, the ‘‘ Discourses,” Les Discours; (4) his refusal to designate this 
source the “‘Logia” is due to his maintaining that Papias meant by the 
term ‘‘Logia” ‘‘the entire First Gospel which he incorrectly considered 
to have been composed originally in Hebrew;” (5) Mark, as well as 
Matthew and Luke, used these Discourses of Jesus; (6) Matthew and Luke 
are not interdependent. 

The editorial work of Matthew is easily seen in his use of types, figures, 
prophecy, allegory, also in the apologetic treatment of facts, shown in the 
elimination of superfluous facts and the idealization and dramatization 
of other facts. Again, the hand of the editor is shown in the formal 
agreement of details among themselves, as also in the grouping of the 
material. Matthew, in the opinion of the author, is a theologian, an apolo- 
gist, a harmonist, “‘a past master in the art of arranging facts in accordance 
with a thought scheme. He is a rabbi.” 

Luke, on the other hand, is a litterateur, an artist, having an eye for 
proportion and fitness. He has enlarged the gospel frame-work. Matthew 
traced the genealogy of Jesus as far back as Abraham; Luke carried it 
back to Adam, to God. Looking towards the future, he includes in his 
scheme “the times of the Gentiles” and their conversion. The litterateur 
appears again in the minor details, such as introductions and conclusions 
of narratives, also in the use of dialogue. 

In the opinion of our author, Papias has not faithfully portrayed the 
task of Mark in constructing his Gospel. It is not a direct echo of Peter, 
nor of any immediate witness of the life of Jesus. On the other hand, 
it is not the free invention of an imaginative brain. In other words, the 
compiler had access to the ‘‘ Discourses,” as well as to oral tradition and to 
certain written documents which had already been reworked. Mark is not 
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a creator; he is not a historian; but the writer of a “‘Gospel”—his own 
word; a catechist, under the guise of a historian. 

It is impossible, within the space of a brief review, to pass upon the 
accuracy of the author’s conclusions on the many questions involved in such 
a study. Indeed, the value of the treatise does not consist in the correct- 
ness of the specific conclusions, but rather in the suggestiveness of the 
method and the grouping of the material. The book will have to be reck- 
oned with by all who discuss the synoptic problem. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject. 


Henry BEAcH CARRE 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


This second half of Vol. III of Spitta’s Urchristliche Litteratur3 appears 
after an interval of six years. Those who recall the keenness and minute 
scholarship of his earlier contributions will welcome its appearance. 

On the Temptation story Spitta’s acute analysis presents the Lucan 
form as least altered from the original tradition underlying all three synop- 
tic accounts. In the representation of an actual journey from the wilder- 
ness of Judaea to Jerusalem such as Luke contemplates Spitta finds room 
(with allowance made for editorial modification by the third evangelist 
under the influence of Mark and Matthew) for a real experience of Jesus 
in some measure corresponding to the three solicitations of Satan, which 
therefore are not merely symbolic as modern critics usually conclude, but 
foreshadow the later opposition to Jesus’ loftier messianic ideal just because 
of his realization of actual conditions. As Spitta rightly says (p. 92): “‘the 
historicity of the Temptation story stands or falls with that of the Baptism.” 
If such a consciousness of his messianic calling as is there implied came to 
Jesus before the beginning of his ministry, such a psychological reaction as 
the Temptation represents is to be expected. Spitta thinks it possible to 
find traces of it even in John, chaps. 1-3. 

In Mark Spitta endeavors to show besides the admitted lacuna at the 
end, that the beginning also represents mere editorial reconstruction of a 
lost page, and that between chaps. 3 and 4 the substance of Luke 6:20—8: 3, 
except 7:11-17, 36-50, has been lost by accident from the original MS. 

Spitta disagrees with the judgment of M. R. James, whose edition of the 
Testament of Job appeared in 1897, with the statement by the editor: ‘‘I 
began by looking upon it as purely Jewish and indeed pre-Christian in date. 

3 Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthums. Von Friedrich Spitta. 
Dritter Band, zweite Halfte. ‘“‘Die Versuchung Jesu. Liicken im Markusevangelium. 


Das Testament Hiobs und das Neue Testament.” Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1907. 210 pages. M. 6. 
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I do not hold that view now.” In company with a strong group of experts 
Spitta gives the great weight of his authority to James’s earlier view. It is 
not even worked over by a Christian hand. The many and close corre- 
spondences with New Testament ideas and phraseology are not due to 
dependence on the part of the Testament of Job. On the contrary depend- 
ence upon the Testament is evinced in James, Revelation, and perhaps in 
Luke, Acts, and John. More especially the figure of Job, the hero of the 
tale, developed as representative of Israel, and of Israel as the suffering 
Servant of Yahweh, a protagonist of the poor and lowly against Satan, 
reduced to “the dust of death” as an innocent and uncomplaining sufferer, 
but exalted again by God to glory and honor, is of the utmost value when 
its independence of New Testament influence has been demonstrated, to 
exhibit the atmosphere in which the gospel story was molded. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to such minute and discriminating study as 
Spitta’s, however reluctant we may be to follow his inferences in detail. 

B. W. Bacon 
YALE Divinity SCHOOL 
NEw HAvEN, Conn. 


THE DESTINATION OF GALATIANS* 


Two years ago Dr. Steinmann published a study of Die Abjassungs- 
zeit des Galaterbriejfes which was at once recognized as heralding a powerful 


restatement of what is known as the North-Galatian theory. The present 
monograph forms a sequel to his earlier work. It is written with the same 
exhaustive knowledge of the relevant literature,? the same independent 
judgment, and the same evidence of original, indefatigable research. 
Hitherto those of us who were profoundlv dissatisfied with the South- 
Galatian theory, on exegetical and historical grounds, have had to fali back 
upon Schmiedel’s article in the Encyclopaedia Biblica for a detailed refuta- 
tion. But Schmiedel had his limitations. His view of Acts rather dis- 
counted certain of his proofs, or they handicapped others. Now we have 
Dr. Steinmann coming forward from a conservative position in the criticism 
of Acts and Galatians alike with what seems to the present writer a con- 
vincing and comprehensive presentation of the older view that Galatians 
was written after the Council of Jerusalem to the Christian churches of 

tDer Leserkreis des Galaterbriefes. Ein Beitrag zur urchristlichen Missions- 


geschichte. Von Dr. Alphons Steinmann. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1908. xx+251 
pages. M. 6.80. 


2 To the adherents of the North-Galatian view we might add Professor G. H. Gil- 
bert (The Student's Life of Paul, 1902, pp. 260 f.) and Bousset (in J. Weiss’s Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments, on Galatians). 
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North Galatia. Zahn and his own countryman, Weber, are sharply criti- 
cized throughout. But Professor Ramsay naturally receives the lion’s 
share of attention, and it must be admitted that the Aberdeen scholar comes 
very badly out of the ordeal, all the more so that Dr. Steinmann grapples 
with the vital issues of the problem instead of contenting himself with the 
easy triumph of exposing the rash and confident remarks of his opponents. 

After a brief introduction (pp. 1-18) which states and defines the prob- 
lem, the author goes forward with an elaborate linguistic and historical 
discussion of Galatia and the Galatians (pp. 17-109), which leads practically 
to the same conclusions as those of Felix Stahelin in the third edition (Leip- 
zig, 1907) of his standard Geschichte der kleinasiatischen Galater bis zur 
Errichtung der romischen Provinz Asia. He proves in a series of important 
paragraphs that Ancyra, which Ramsay admits to have been ‘‘one of the 
greatest and most splendid cities of Asia Minor,” was the capital of South 
as well as of North Galatia (pp. 50 f.), and was connected by road, not 
simply with Northern Phrygia, but also with Pisidian Antioch (cf. J. Weiss, 
himself a South-Galatian adherent,3 on pp. 559 f. of his article on “‘ Kleina- 
sien” in the third edition of Hauck’s Realencyklopaedie). As the center of 
the provincial organization, Ancyra was the residence of the governor; it is 
actually named on one inscription the pytpérodks rs Taodarias. An 
examination of the pagan usage proves (pp. 69 f.) that the inhabitants of the 
entire province could be called ‘“‘Galatians,” and biblical usage confirms 
this (pp. 76 f.). 

Steinmann then discusses (pp. 110-75) Paul’s real mission to South 
Galatia (Acts 13:16—41:26a; 15:40—16:5) and proceeds (pp. 175-208) to 
investigate the allusion to the North-Galatian mission in Acts 16:6 and 
18:23. Here he is at the heart of his problem. In the former passage he 
brushes aside Ramsay’s and Weber’s plea for SeA@dvres.4 The verse 
obviously (cf. the otv) narrates not a recapitulation but a fresh advance 
into new territory, and no other exegesis would have been dreamt of, had 
it not been for the exigencies of the South-Galatian hypothesis. The 
country differently named in both verses is the same, i. e., North Galatia, not 


3 J. Weiss presents the case more persuasively, because more moderately, than 
Weber, Zahn, or Ramsay. He is not given to airy inferences or to feats of exegetical 
ingenuity. 

4 Cf. Harnack’s A postelgeschichte, p. 87 f., where he shows that the North-Galatian 
mission was not unimportant in itself, but simply unimportant to Luke, who was hurry- 
ing on to Paul’s European mission. On pp. 60 and go Harnack explains Luke’s use 
of 4 Tadarcxh xwpa by the fact that the region was “‘stadtearm;” Luke must not be 
taken as witnessing, by this usage, to the South-Galatian hypothesis. The contrary 
is the case. 
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\ 
South Galatia. If the phrase meant ‘“‘the Phrygo-Galatic” region around 
Iconium and Antioch, then Lystra and Derbe (15:36) would be included in 
the cities revisited in 16:4, 5, whereas (cf. 14:6, 11) they belonged not to 
Phrygia but to Lycaonia. Furthermore, xwAvOévres, xrd., must give the 
reason for the missionaries not pushing westward. Steinmann therefore 
agrees heartily with Chase that, so far as the evidence of Acts is concerned, 
“the South-Galatian theory is wrecked on the rock of Greek grammar.” 
In reply to the favorite plea that Luke ignores the founding of the North- 
Galatian churches, Steinmann not only argues with Schmiedel that even if 
such were the case, it would not be unexampled in Acts, but points to 15:41 
(cf. Gal. 1:21) where Paul’s important mission-work in Syria and Cilicia 
is presupposed, although Luke never makes the slightest allusion to it (pp. 
193 f.). Ramsay’s assertion that ‘‘the ‘North-Galatian theory lands every- 
one of its advocates in geographical absurdities” receives an equally trench- 
ant refutation (pp. 196 f.). After fulfilling his first task (15:36=16:4) 
Paul found himself obliged to go north instead of west (to Asia, i. e., Ephesus 
and its environs), as he originally seems to have intended. The details of 
the route are not clear; Luke’s narrative is too summary at this point. But, 
as J. Weiss himself admits, the mission tour through North Galatia is 
perfectly credible, and from a place like Dorylaeum they could be said 
to have been xara riv Mvoiav. The mpa@rov wevdos of Ramsay’s theory 
(p. 200) really lies in the assumption that Paul left Antioch or Iconium 
with Bithynia as his objective. As the narrative shows, he had nothing of 
this kind in view. He moved from one place to another, evidently uncer- 
tain of his route; he had no fixed plan in his mind, and therefore did not 
seek out the large centers. Hence the churches of North Galatia were less 
numerous and consolidated when he returned (Acts 18:23) than usual. 
He confirms not churches in fact but a// the disciples whom he had previously 
made. 

A short discussion (pp. 208-17) of Paul’s own narrative (Gal. 4:12-15) 
is followed by a comparison of this with the Lucan evidence (pp. 217 f.). 
The Paul who preached the gospel in North Galatia was not the impressive 
figure who had moved the people of Lystra,5 but a sick man (Gal. 4:13); 
of this sickness Luke, when describing the South-Galatian mission, makes 
no mention (pp. 217 f.). Taken with the rest of the evidence, this is 

5 On the South-Galatian assumption that Paul confined himself to great centers, 
Lystra proves a sad difficulty, for it was neither central nor important, but a rustic 
backwater (Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul, p. 408). Even Derbe “was one of the rudest 
of the Pauline cities; education had made no great progress in it” (ibid., p. 399). 


Yet we are told that Paul would never have visited so second-rate a district as North 
Galatia! 
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justly held to corroborate the conclusion that Acts and Galatians imply a 
North-Galatian destination for the epistle. Neither the internal evidence 
of Galatians nor the geographical data of Acts warrants any reasonable 
suspicion of this interpretation. 

The monograph goes into a considerable amount of accessory details, 
on which it is not always possible to follow Dr. Steinmann. But his main 
conclusions seem proved, and the merit of the essay lies not so much in 
their novelty as in the freshness and thoroughness with which the evidence 
for them is presented. The proofs already adduced by Sieffert and Zéckler 
are here restated in the light of recent investigation. It isa sound and timely 
piece of work, for which all interested in the problem will be heartily 
grateful. James Morratt 


BROUGHTY FERRY 
SCOTLAND 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY EMBODYING RECENT 
CRITICISM 


What are the conclusions of the most recent criticism, and how can they 
be used by the modern preacher and pastor? In particular, how shall 
the results of the last two decades’ intensive study of philology, archaeology, 
and comparative religion, enriched by the new finds of inscriptions and 
papyri, the new editions of Hellenistic writers, and the recent detailed 
investigations of Jewish and early Christian theology, be summarized in a 
commentary on the New Testament, and then be made practically available 
for the confirmation-class and the pulpit? To answer these questions 
is the rather ambitious purpose of Lietzmann and his associates in their 
new commentary on the New Testament.' 

As far as the external form is concerned, there is to be first an introduc- 
tory volume containing a grammar of New Testament Greek by Rader- 
macher, and discussions of early Christian literary forms and Graeco- 
Roman culture, by Wendland; then three volumes of commentary proper, 
consisting of a German paraphrase, brief grammatical and critical notes 
on the original, with frequent scholarly excursus on the separate historical 

t Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. In Verbindung mit H. Gressmann, E. 
Klostermann, F. Niebergall, L. Radermacher, und P, Wendland, herausgegeben von 
Hans Lietzmann. Fiinf Bande: 1, 2, 5-7th Lieferungen; viz., Rémer- und I Korinth- 
erbrief von Hans Lietzmann; Markus Evangelium von E. Klostermann unter Mit- 
wirkung von Gressmann erklart. Und eine praktische Auslegung zum Rémerbrief 


und Markus Evangelium von Niebergall. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906-1907. (Price of 
entire work about M. 33.00). 
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and biblio-theological problems raised; appendices containing extra- 
canonical texts, not easy of access, and a discussion of the introductory 
problems at the close of each volume. Then there is a final volume con- 
taining the practical exposition, with a general introduction on purpose 
and method. 

Enough of the work has appeared to afford a fairly intelligent estimate 
of the character and success of the attempt. Romans and I Corinthians 
by the editor are excellent examples of brief, clear, and scholarly exposition. 
They have the further advantage of presenting, in wonderful fulness, the 
parallels contained in the inscriptions, papyri, etc., as well as in contempo- 
rary authors, Jewish, Christian, and profane. In fact, this excellence is 
not possessed to the same degree by any other commentary on the New 
Testament. A real treasury of new, illustrative material is thus afforded, 
which is always suggestive and often illuminating. The commentary, 
however, shares the faults of its virtues. It is often too brief and positive. 
Results are stated as obvious and certain where many scholars would con- 
sider a more extended investigation necessary. One feels also the cold 
analysis and detachment of the scholar, for whom Paul’s thought has little 
real interest beyond that of the historian and literary critic. Sanday’s 
great commentary on Romans is a sufficient demonstration that a personal 
religious interest, and a scholarly method are not mutually exclusive. 

The Gospel of Mark, interpreted by Klostermann (assisted by Gress- 
mann) is somewhat less suggestive. The parallels from the papyri and 
inscriptions are far less numerous, and their absence is hardly compensated 
for by the increase in the comparisons with contemporary Judaism and 
apocalyptic literature, which, of course, the subject permits. Among the 
most valuable features here are the frequent excursus which present briefly 
the conclusions of recent gospel criticism. The attitude shown is often 
less positive and dogmatic than Lietzmann’s and doubtful questions are 
handled with more reserve, but the general standpoint is that of a thorough- 
going naturalism, and the impossibility of the miraculous is assumed as a 
critical axiom (cf. on the “‘empty grave,” pp. 144 f.). 

The standpoint of the practical exposition by Niebergall is that of a 
member of the Ritschlian school, who seems to have been most influenced 
in his dogmatic attitude by Wilhelm Herrmann. The exposition contains 
much that is suggestive and helpful, and will doubtless prove of value 
especially to the preacher who is grappling with the problem of a practical 
interpretion of Christianity from the liberal point of view. One may best 
learn Niebergall’s method, perhaps, by taking as an example his treatment 
of the resurrection (Mark, chap. 16). The underlying truth of the ac- 


e 
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count is set forth as the fact of the exaltation of Jesus, once for all, above 
the limitations of his race and time, into a life of permanent activity, as the 
guide and helper of every individual and every age. The biblical accounts 
of the virgin birth and the resurrection were but the attempts of the early 
church to give expression to their faith that ‘God was in Christ;” but it is 
dangerous to stimulate faith by connecting its content, essentially, with a 
Weltanschauung that may be superseded. It must be the task of the 
preacher, therefore, to show that this connection is unnecessary, and to 
elevate the whole thought from this unworthy sphere of the naturalistic- 
religious to that of the purely spiritual. He must train himself and his 
hearers not to measure the lessons read from the altar with a dogmatic 
yard-stick, but rather to understand them with a poetic as well as a religious 
mind. The Easter sermon should either positively elucidate the underly- 
ing thought, or pass immediately to the practical application. A cold 
criticism destroys the Easter spirit quite as much as would a pointless 
apologetic. In the teaching of the children one should enter into the 
story with a joyful naiveté. To older pupils (those in the Gymnasium, etc.) 
one owes the fullest clearness. Those who are to be the teachers and 
leaders of the nation should be made familiar with the entire critical position. 

To those who have no more concrete and positive message to bring to 
their people on Easter morning, these suggestions of Niebergall’s may 
prove helpful. 


SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


LEIPOLDT’S SECOND VOLUME ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CANON 


True to his promise in the first volume of his work (reviewed in Vol. 
XII, p. 275, of this Journal), Professor Leipoldt has given us his con- 
cluding volume “within a twelvemonth.”* The work consists of two 
distinct parts, namely the canon in the Catholic church (pp. 1-60), and the 
canon of the Protestant church, notably the Lutheran church (pp. 60-181). 
The same pleasing traits of style and scholarship, the same saneness of 
judgment and balance of evidence that characterized the first volume, 
appear again here. Also the same fault of overloading of material and a 
rather incomprehensible fondness for writing as Zusdtze in fine type para- 
graphs which should be in the normal text. In our judgment, the footnotes 


t Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons. Zweiter Teil: ‘‘Mittelalter und 
Neuzeit.” Von Johannes Leipoldt, Ph.D. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 181 pages. 
M. 2.40. 
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too are excessively long—in many cases simply reproducing the Latin 
original of passages translated or very fully quoted in the text. 

Professor Leipoldt calls attention to the gradual shifting of the guarantee 
of the canonicity of the New Testament from the apostles to the church 
(complete with Isidore of Seville, +636), and again from the church to the 
pope (cf. Cardinal Deusdedit’s Dictatus papae, §17). All the while, how- 
ever, there was no history of the canon. It was not till the reformers com- 
pelled the church of Rome to formulate its faith at the Council of Trent that 
the solemn indorsement of the Catholic canon was made. 

In a very interesting section on Erasmus, the author unwittingly gives 
aid and comfort to those enlightened Roman Catholics who contend that 
had it not been for Luther the “‘reform” of the church would have proceeded 
sanely and peaceably. Erasmus, on the basis of the “fact theology” of 
the Thomists, was making notable progress in his literary criticism of the 
canon. He had freely rejected the Comma johanneum (I Jno. 5:7), and 
the Pauline authorship of Hebrews. But as Luther’s revolt grew more 
and more menacing to the unity of the church, Erasmus hushed his critical 
promptings in protestations of loyalty. He reinstated the comma “um 
niemand Anlass zum Verleumden zu geben.” Other bold scholars fully 
launched on the path of the higher criticism of the canon just before the 
Protestant revolt were Nicholas of Lyra and Cardinal Thomas of Vio 
(Luther’s Augsburg censor, Cajetan). 

Leipoldt suggests a very ingenious reason why the Catholic critics like 
Cajetan were so easy toward the second Epistle of Peter, which on internal 
ground had less to recommend its canonicity than either Hebrews or Jude. 
It was, thinks he, because the great growth of Peter’s name made every bit 
of writing purporting to come from his pen doubly precious and every attack 
on its genuineness doubly harmful to the great church reputed to be of his 
foundation. 

In the Council of Trent the church destroyed all the work of Erasmus 
and Cajetan on the canon, and announced in the Decretum de canonicis 
scripturis the uncriticized canon of the sixth century, sanctioning even the 
Vulgate rather than the original text to give greater point to the absolute 
domination of Latin Rome over the Scriptures. The unity of the church 
demanded one authoritative text, and that a Roman text. This victory of 
the reactionists was not won however without a bitter struggle of eight 
weeks’ duration in the committee. 

Leipoldt’s treatment of Luther’s criticism of the canon is very fine. 
He is at his best when dealing with Luther, and every paragraph shows 
his profound appreciation of the courageous and sensible spirit of the great 
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reformer. Especially clear is the discussion of why the apostolicity of the 
New Testament was of prime importance, despite the subjective religious 
standard (“‘was Christum treibt’”) which Luther announced as fully deter- 
minative of “‘canonicity.” 

Only in one point does it seem to us that Leipoldt deduces too much 
from his data. Because Luther speaks of the Epistle of James as lacking 
in apostolica majestas, he infers that Luther knew Erasmus’ criticism of 
the epistle, which contains the same phrase. The phrase is not uncommon 
or striking; and it is far too slim a basis for the hypothesis of Luther’s 
early acquaintance with the Erasmian criticism. Leipoldt says even that 
Luther “‘ist zwetfellos durch Erasmus angeregt worden.” 

The interest flags considerably after the brilliant sections on Luther. 
The book closes with some remarks on the English and Reformed critics 
of the canon, and the dismal neo-mediaevalism of the seventeenth century. 


D. S. Muzzrey 
New York City 


RECENT HISTORICAL EXPOSITIONS OF ORIENTAL 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


The firm of C. F. Amelang, of Leipzig, has been publishing since the 
beginning of the present century a series of excellent histories of oriental 
literatures in popular form, yet written by representative men.* While 
intended, primarily, for the educated general reader they are also of interest 
and value to the specialist who cares for an exact statement of facts rather 
than a mass of critical apparatus and bibliographies. A special feature in 
this series is the frequent extracts from the works of authors discussed and 
estimated. ‘These specimens, printed in translations, are cited, preferably, 
from the editions of the texts themselves, which proves that the contributors 
have translated these anew rather than relied on the rendition of others. 

While the literatures of all the individual nations treated in this series 
have been presented and written up a number of times by other men, the 

t George Alexici contributes the history of Roumanian literature (1906); Carl 
Brockelmann that of Arabic literature (1901); Alexander Brueckner one on Polish 
literature (1901); and another on Russian (1905); Carl Budde writes on Old Testa- 
ment literature (1906), with a most interesting appendix, by Alfred Bertholet, on 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; Carl Dieterich gives a succinct account of 
Byzantine and modern Greek literature (1902); Carl Florenz describes Japanese 
(1906), and W. Grube Chinese literature (1903); Paul Horn, the great Persian and 
Turkish scholar, summarizes the literatures of these two nations (1901, 1902); Igndcz 
Kont writes the history of Hungarian literature (1906), and Moritz Winternitz that 
of Indian (Sanskrit) literature. Others are announced as shortly forthcoming. 
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history of the Christian literature of the orient, i.e., Asia Minor and 
northeastern Africa, is here given, in a precise form, for the first time.? 

Professor Carl Brockelmann, of the University of Kénigsberg, sum- 
marizes, on 74 pages, the history of Syriac literature with an appendix, 
in three chapters, on modern Syriac folk-literature, Syro-palestinian, and 
Christian Arabic literatures. While we have had for some time such 
excellent manuals as the late William Wright’s A Short History of Syriac 
Literature (London, 1894); and Rubens Duval, La litérature syriaque, 
3d edition, Paris, 1907 [=Bibliothéque de l’enseignement de l’histoire 
ecclésiastique. Anciennes litératures chrétiennes], yet this new summary 
by a specialist of great reputation, written from a point of view somewhat 
different from that of his predecessors, is quite welcome. Attention is 
called here also to the truly classic presentation of the same subject, ‘‘Die 
aramidische Literatur,” by Altmeister Theodor Néldeke.s While more 
than brief, it is the work of the greatest authority on Aramaic languages 
and literatures. 

Dr. Franz Nikolaus Finck contributes the history of Armenian litera- 
ture, which, to be sure, is Christian from its very beginning. The present 
summary is an expansion of the same scholar’s contribution to “Die 
orientalischen Literaturen,” pp. 282-98. In four paragraphs are described: 
(x) the golden age of Armenian literature (the fifth century), following 
close upon that of Christian Syriac literature, represented by Aphraates 
and Ephrem, of the fourth century; (2) the aftermath (centuries 6-11); 
(3) the revival of classicism and the beginnings of popular literature 
(twelfth century); (4) the period of decline (13th—18th centuries). It is 
a pity that the same scholar has not added here a brief survey of Georgian 
literature, as he has done for the history of oriental literatures in Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, pp. 299-311. We hope that, in a second edition, 
this may be done. 

While Syriac as well as Armenian literature has been written up by 
others, the same cannot be said of the contributions of Leipoldt and Litt- 
mann, whose survey of Coptic and Ethiopic literatures is the first attempt 

2 Geschichte der christlichen Litteraturen des Orients: C. Brockelmann, “Die 
syrische und christlich-arabische Litteratur;” F. N. Finck, “Geschichte der arme- 
nischen Litteratur;” J. Leipoldt, “Geschichte der koptischen Litteratur;” E. Litt- 
mann, “Geschichte der athiopischen Litteratur.” Leipzig: Amelang, 1907. viii+ 
281 pages. 8vo. M. 4; Die Litteraturen des Ostens in Einzeldarstellungen. VII. 
Band, 2. Abteilung. 


3 Die Kultur der Gegenwart. WHerausgegeben von Paul Hinneberg. Teil I, 
Abteilung 7: “Die orientalischen Literaturen.” Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 


1906. Pp. 103-25. 
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ever made at presenting a connected history of these literatures. Both 
are scholars well known to the readers of this Journal, especially Leipoldt, 
whose contributions to the Texte und Untersuchungen of Gebhardt and von 
Harnack have been noticed in this Journal from time to time. The his- 
tory of Coptic literature occupies pp. 131-83; that of Ethiopic literature, 
pp. 185-270. Both literatures, Coptic as well as Ethiopic, are rather 
limited in scope and character. It was thus a much easier task than that 
of Brockelmann and Finck. These two histories are by far the best thus 
far produced and will prove of great value, interest, and benefit to theolo- 
gians as well as orientalists. It is to be regretted that, here also, the limited 
space prevented the authors from entering more deeply into their chosen 
subjects, especially inasmuch as both are well-known authorities in these 
comparatively new fields of study and research. The history of Coptic 
literature, especially, deserved more space owing to its importance for the 
origins of Christian literature. May we hope that ere long we shall be 
favored with adequate histories of these literatures by Professor Littmann 
and Dr. Leipoldt. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT 


THE Pustic LIBRARY 
Boston, Mass. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON ETHICS 


To have in two successive years philosophical problems discussed in the 
lectures of the Lowell Institute by such radically differing men as Professor 
James and Professor Royce is an interesting phenomenon of American public 
education. Professor James has won many friends by his rare ability to 
express his ideas in concrete and sometimes whimsical fashion. His books 
are delightful as literature, apart from their other merits. In this happy 
capacity of clearness of exposition, Professor Royce is also a master. His 
volume on The Philosophy of Loyalty, like his Spirit of Modern Phi- 
losophy, is intelligible even to the untrained student, while at the same time 
preserving its philosophical interest for experts. 

Throughout the book one feels in the background Professor Royce’s 
evident distrust of the extreme empiricism represented in so many tendencies 
of modern thought, and sanctificed by pragmatism. His purpose, as 
stated in the first lecture, is to discover some means by which we may not 
become demoralized during the reconstruction of our ideals. ‘I do not 
believe that unsettlement is finality. . . . . I believe in the eternal. I am 


t The Philosophy of Loyalty. By Josiah Royce. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 
409 pages. $1.50 net. 
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in quest of the eternal I want, as well as I can, not merely to help 
you to revise some of your moral standards, but to help you to give to 
this revision some definite form and tendency, some image and hint of 
finality” (pp. 10,11). And after the positive exposition of his own concep- 
tion of the moral problem, he gives a chapter to explicit criticism of 
pragmatism. 

Professor Royce is well aware of the social process by which our moral 
ideals arise. He elaborates, in a somewhat typically Hegelian manner, 
the conflict which arises between the desires of the individual and the 
demands of society and tradition. The individual’s growth is thus a 
never-ending interplay between the subjective and the objective factors 
of his social life. Out of this conflict arises the ultimate synthesis, which 
Professor Royce sums up in the term “loyalty.” By loyalty he means 
“the willing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a person to 
a cause.” In this devotion the opposition between self-interest and the 
demands of the outer world is resolved in a higher unity. Loyalty is 
thus the supreme principle of morality. It is the all-inclusive term in 
which can be summed up all the special forms of morality. By anchoring 
to this fundamental ideal, we may revise our practical behavior without 
danger of falling into confusion. 

The application of this principle to the development of personal char- 
acter is wholesome and uplifting. One realizes afresh what a genuine 
moral power resides in philosophical idealism. The attainment of individ- 
ual capacity and achievement is seen to be dependent upon the individ- 
ual’s surrender to something bigger than self. The complete failure of 
the ideals of hedonism or of individualistic self-realization to justify 
moral distinctions is admirably shown. The author’s comment on certain 
extremists in this respect is worth quoting: 

In view of such considerations, when I listen to our modern ethical individual- 
ists—to our poets, dramatists, essayists, who glorify personal initiative—to our 
Walt Whitman, to Ibsen, and, above all, to Nietzsche—I confess that these men 
move me for a time, but that ere long, I listen with impatience. Of course, 
I then say, be indeed autonomous. Be an individual. But for heaven’s sake, 
set about the task. Do not forever whet the sword of your resolve. Begin the 
battle of real individuality. Why these endless preliminary gesticulations? 
‘Leave off thy grimaces,” and begin. There is only one way to be an ethical 
individual. That is to choose your cause, and then to serve it, as the Samurai 
his feudal chief, as the ideal knight of romantic story his lady—in the spirit of all 
the loyal (p. 98). 

So far, there would be so serious quarrel between Professor Royce and 
the empiricist. Both realize that morality consists in loyalty to the larger 
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social good, and both would seek to cherish this spirit of loyalty as the 
sine qua non of any practical social morality. But when we ask the further 
question as to how it is to be cultivated, the paths divide. The empiricist 
would analyze the historical genesis of our actual moral social situation. 
He would attempt so to classify the empirical data that the next step might 
appear evident, and he would expect that in the process of tracing this 
exact account of the rise of moral goodness among men, a lively sympathy 
would be developed which would carry one with enthusiasm over into the 
practical expression of loyalty in working out future problems. Professor 
Royce, on the contrary, ‘“‘believes in the eternal.” He would secure our 
moral progress by inculcating devotion to an ideal principle which may 
be applied a priori to all concrete moral problems. And this ideal is thus 
formulated: ‘‘Be loyal to loyalty. It is this larger principle which enables 
one to differentiate between such evil-bringing forms of loyalty as are seen in 
warfare and those desirable forms which make for universal welfare. Mere 
partisanship can thus be distinguished from real devotion to human welfare. 

But so stated, the principle is merely a formal precept. If we are to 
obey it with any enthusiasm, we need some assurance that loyalty is indeed 
of value in the universe. Following the clue furnished by our idealizing of 
the causes which we serve, and by the persistence of loyalty to a lost cause, 
Professor Royce rejects any utilitarian sanction for morality. We need 
some assurance, other than mere worldly success, that our loyalty is not 
thrown away. And this assurance can come only from philosophical 
religious faith. Our ideals point to a superempirical reality, an absolute, 
in whose experience are gathered up all the fragmentary valuations which 
weareabletomake. By relating our conceptions and ideals to this absolute 
experience, they attain eternal validity. Thus loyalty becomes something 
more than a formal moral maxim. It isa form of religious faith, akin to the 
belief in truth as an ultimate. From this point of view, Professor Royce 
enters upon a criticism of Professor James’s lectures of the previous year. 
In seeking to be loyal to the truth or to the good, he contends that we are 
not making use of the ‘‘cash-payment” view of experience. ‘Loyalty does 
not live by selling its goods for present cash in the temple of its cause.” 
The pragmatist will rightly object to the gratuitous introduction of the 
word, “‘present,” into the above criticism; and will inquire in turn whether 
a system which provides no empirical cash-redemption of pledges at all is 
not a form of the “‘fiat-money” system by which Professor Royce char- 
acterizes one aspect of pragmatism. However, the criticism is all too 
brief to constitute any contribution to the situation. 

The total effect of the book on the reader is that of a stimulating philo- 
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sophical and ethical homily; while Professor James’s book gave an almost 
journalistic type of entertaining description. It must be admitted that an 
age which is wont to be satisfied with an exact examination of facts needs 
such a summons to turn attention to the realm of ideals. But in spite of the 
logical completeness of the principle of ‘‘ioyalty to loyalty,” the reader is 
left just where he was before whenever concrete moral problems arise. 
Like Kant’s formally universal principle of legislation for morality, it 
serves to give a sense of satisfaction to the philosopher in the analysis of his 
problem, rather than to furnish guidance for practical life. 

These two differing methods of dealing with the problem of human 
life suggest that possibly neither one is adequate to deal with the total field. 
Are there not two somewhat distinct tasks to be undertaken by the teacher 
of ethics? Is there not the specific task of arousing and developing the 
moral personality? And is there not the quite different task of analyzing 
social problems in the light of the history of morality? To take an analogy 
from another realm; it is one thing to cultivate the aesthetic sensitiveness 
of the artist, and another thing to understand the history and purpose of 
art. To exalt the former alone means unbalanced ebullitions of genius and 
impulse in art or in ethics. To devote sole attention to the latter means 
the production of an academic body of learning. Do we not need the 
points of view of both the absolutist and the pragmatist if we are to do 


justice both to personality and to social welfare? And since Professor 
James is quite willing to welcome the conception of the absolute in so far as it 
has an actual place in interpreting experience while Professor Royce is in 
the end compelled to affirm his absolute for the very pragmatic reason that 
he needs to feel that loyalty is not in vain, may we not hope that eventually 
we shall find for solving moral problems a method superior to either in its 
polemic aspect ? 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO v 


What gives the Ethics? of Professor Dewey and Professor Tufts a real 
distinction amid the multitude of ethical textbooks is the fact that it makes 
the study of ethics appear practical, vital, pertinent to affairs, capable of 
contributing to the settlement of problems that contemporary mankind 
is really in doubt about. This is not only a great virtue but also a curiously 
rare one, in this class of books. “Moral philosophy” is frequently almost 
the least pragmatic of academic disciplines; it often seems to consist chiefly in 


2 Ethics. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1908. xiii+618 pages. . 
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disputation about the reasons for accepting certain practical conclusions 
which nearly all the disputants do in fact accept, conclusions which the 
majority of civilized society is quite ready to take for granted. This 
discussion as to the best logical way of deducing the Golden Rule and 
the Ten Commandments is doubtless a necessary branch of systematic 
philosophy, and it sometimes leads to fresh and edifying modes of moral 
appeal; but it does not ordinarily impress the college student or the general 
reader as a thing of palpitating human interest. Unless ethics can connect 
directly with the concrete social problems that our generation is seriously 
exercised about, unless, indeed, its main raison d’étre be conceived to be 
that it provides a method for dealing with those problems, the study is 
likely to remain academic in the worst sense, an inquiry in which differences 
in doctrine do not, to any important degree, ‘make a difference.’ From 
such a chaste and dignified sterility this new textbook should do much to 
rescue ethical science. The part of the book (by Professor Dewey) which 
deals with the traditional problems of ethical theory is preceded by a section 
in which Professor Tufts shows how the categories and preconceptions used 
by current moral thought were gradually evolved in response to both external 
and internal developmental changes, and how in new social situations, past 
or present, such working moral conceptions come, of themselves, to exhibit 
inconsistencies and inadequacies which make deliberate ethical reflection 
inevitable. And the theoretical section is in turn followed by a discussion 
of unsettled problems in the adjustment of human relations, the greater part 
of it dealing, in an unusually full, concrete, and definite manner, with the 
three phases of social organization that express the relations now most 
tending to strain and to readjustment—the political state (treated by Profes- 
sor Tufts), the economic order, and the family (both treated by Professor 
Dewey). It is in the scope and quality of these opening and closing sections 
(together constituting about two-thirds of the volume) that the distinctive 
excellence of the book chiefly consists. There is space only for the briefest 
comment upon the three parts separately; and after this general recognition 
of the importance and value of the work as a whole, the space may perhaps 
be most serviceably devoted to points where criticism seems possible. 
1. Readers of this Journal will perhaps be most interested in the two 
chapters in which Professor Tufts attempts to summarize and contrast the 
moral development of the Hebrews and the Greeks. That on the Hebrews 
may be considered inadequate in two not unimportant respects. First, the 
truly distinctive contribution of the Hebrew to mankind’s moral ideas was the 
conception of a sort of ethical philosophy of history, the recognition of a 
dramatic unity and a beneficent pedagogic import in the sequence of 
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temporal events, and the consequent placing of the highest values in the 
future and the maintenance of an attitude of expectancy. This is also, 
perhaps, the most marked point of contrast between the deeper religious 
thought of Greece and Israel. Professor Tufts does not wholly ignore this; 
but he hardly brings it out sharply and illuminatingly enough. Second, 
there is (except for some references to Job) almost no consideration given 
to the one body of directly ethical reflection produced by the Hebrew mind— 
the Wisdom literature—and no recognition of the important place of that 
school in the development of Jewish moral ideas, especially through the 
curious dialectic by which it was led to insist upon the “inwardness” 
of moral qualities. No mention, either, is made of Hebrew skepticism and 
pessimism, such as that of Ecclesiastes. There isa certain air of chronologi- 
cal confusion about the whole chapter; distinct periods seem bewilder- 
ingly telescoped into one another. Thus, the conception of the relation of 
Yahweh to Israel, as originating in a deliberate choice and covenant, is 
apparently referred to “the earlier thought”—a view which is certainly 
highly debatable. At times, in the midst of what should be objective 
historical exposition, Professor Tufts lapses into a rather didactic and 
homiletic manner which seems inappropriate and pedagogically ineffective 
(e. g., Pp. 99, 100). , 

2. A disquisition on ethical theory, such as Professor Dewey gives in 
the middle section, always demands consideration under two distinct cate- 
gories—as literature and as logic. Regarded as literature—as the expres- 
sion of the author’s personal observations on life and his temperamental 
estimate of the relative values of things—Professor Dewey’s little treatise is 
uncommonly interesting. It is infused with a ‘steady and intense conviction 
that the inner good for a man consists wholly in a single-eyed, outward- 
looking absorption in concrete, objective, and social ends—a conviction 
that is often expressed with eloquence. ‘‘The true happiness of any 
individual,” says the author, lies ‘‘in the peace and joy that accompany 
the abiding and equable maintenance of socialized interests as central 
springs of action,” which “constitutes a kind of happiness with which 
others cannot be compared. It is unique, final, invaluable.” The ideal 
of the “socializing” of all interests and desires—that is, of their inter- 
penetration by sympathetic feeling and a sense of their relation toa larger 
social process—is perhaps Professor Dewey’s most characteristic moral 
conception. With it goes a certain absence of interest in the non-social 
or supersocial values which have been supposed to inhere in the inner 
religious experience of the individual—especially of the mystic—and in 
the aesthetic experience. The democratic spirit is so strong in Professor 
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Dewey that he is able to recognize as sins against that spirit modes of 
action or attitudes of thought that are often supposed to be admirable 
manifestations of it. Thus he points out that “the vice of the social leader, 
the reformer, the philanthropist, is to seek ends which promote the social 
welfare in ways which fail to engage the active interest and co-operation 
of others The inherent tragedy and irony of much that passes for 
a high kind of socialized activity is that it seeks a common good by methods 
which forbid its being either common ora good.” In its practical teaching, 
in short, Professor Dewey’s section expresses vigorously and impressively 
a well-defined type of moral feeling and attitude. But considered as 
logic—as a connected piece of reasoning from verified premises through 
well-defined steps to a clear-cut conclusion—the section leaves something 
to be desired. On its critical side, indeed, it is excellent; the arguments 
against, e. g., the psychology of hedonism, utilitarianism, intuitionism, the 
Kantian rigorism—arguments not in themselves novel—are expressed 
with unusual force and clarity. But the constructive argument is less 
lucid and convincing; and the moral criterion at which the author arrives 
is not—in itself or in its premises—so thoroughly distinct from the “‘self- 
realization” standard of Green and his disciples as it seems meant to be. 
The crucial transition in the argument seems to depend upon the observa- 
tion that the individual’s real good or happiness demands social well- 
being because the self is essentially a social self (pp. 296-98)—a char- 
acteristically abstract, loose, and shifty piece of neo-Hegelian phraseology 
that is susceptible of several senses and is, in some of its senses, decidedly 
open to question. It is impossible here to go adequately into this technical 
argument; one is, however, tempted to classify some of the reasoning of 
the section as an example of Professor Dewey’s “‘first manner.” 

3. The concluding division of the book is too rich in matter to be fitly 
dealt with at the fag-end of a brief review; but the reviewer ought at least 
to commend it heartily to the general reading public. Both writers are 
thoroughly at home in the discussion of the grave practical questions to which 
the section is devoted, and both are admirably free from the use of crude 
moral abstractions so common in the discussion of the ethical aspect of 
social questions; for an example of a judicious and “concrete” treatment 
of a vexed question, note Professor Dewey’s remarks on the “open” and the 
“closed” shop (pp. 559-61). The extensive use of this part of the book 
in colleges should go far toward making the rising generation capable of 
a much more sane, more open-eyed, more methodical, and less superficial 
way of thinking about the problems of modern society than has hitherto 
been common among our educated class. ARTHUR O. LovEjoy 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Cortumsi1a, Mo. 
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TWO STUDIES OF PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY 


Two important contributions to the understanding of Plato are made 
by Robin. One treats the Platonic theory of ideas and numbers* and is 
novel in method. Realizing the difficulties in the way of authoritative 
interpretation of Plato’s text, the author believes that indications of Plato’s 
meaning can be deduced from the later philosophers. In the present work 
he attempts only so much of the task as involves Aristotle. By exposition 
of Aristotle’s references to Plato and estimation of their value, he seeks 
to reconstruct Plato’s doctrine. The method is exactly that which is 
applied to the doxographers in the case of the pre-Socratic philosophy. 
Doubtless there would be required a final checking of results against the 
text of Plato but Robin insists that this portion of his task may be more 
profitably undertaken when he has completed the thorough examination 
of the entire Platonic tradition. It is, therefore, impossible to make final 
estimate of his work at this time. However, it presents an interesting 
conclusion. He has chosen to limit his study to the theory of ideas and 
numbers because of the architectonic function of that theory in Plato. 
He shows that Aristotle sometimes misinterpreted his master, that not 
infrequently he viewed Plato through Xenocrates and Speusippus, that 
he was misled in his critiques by his love of dialectic and that often the 
very doctrine condemned survives in his own thinking. How far a recon- 
struction of Plato’s doctrine from such data is possible cannot be definitely 
asserted. Yet Aristotle’s conception of Plato involves a theory of grada- 
tions of being corresponding to which the two fundamental Platonic prin- 
ciples undergo transformations. 

The elementary principles, the one and the dyad of the infinite; the ideal 
numbers and ideal dimensions; the ideas and that which lives per se; the inter- 
mediary sphere of the mathematical universe with its soul organized according 
to arithmetical numbers and its body formed according to geometric dimensions, 
and finally’ the sensible universe, here is quite a long series of degradations of 
primordial reality, to each of which corresponds a particularization of principles. 

Robin concludes that Aristotle betrays indications of what may be, by 
anticipation, called neo-Platonism. Special mention should be made of 
the thorough discussion of controverted points in the notes. 

Robin’s other study? is on the Platonic theory of love. The discussion 

t La théorie platonicienne des idées et des nombres d’aprés Aristote. Etude his- 


torique et critique. Par Léon Robin. Paris: Alcan, 1908. xvi+702 pages. Fr. 
12.50. 


2 La théorie platonicienne de amour. Par Léon Robin. Paris: Alcan, 1908. 
229 pages. Fr. 3.75. 
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rests, in part, upon the chronological relation of the sources. He places 
Lysis early, makes The Banquet anterior to The Republic and maintains 
Phaedrus to be a work of Plato’s old age. The fundamental importance 
of the study lies in the estimation of love as philosophic method. This 
follows from the synthetic character of love which unites the sensible and 
the intelligible. It affords a reconciliation of the Socratic intellectualism 
with the Heracleitan philosophy of becoming. Since love leads us to the 
idea of beauty, making known one of the universal principles of being, we 
may through it dominate all being. It is the liberator of the soul, the 
source of the virtues and sciences. Hence it is a method in which unites 
the motive and the cognitive powers of the soul and in which is expressed 
the might of order and of measure. It is akin to the world-soul and to 
the Platonic notion of an intermediate mathematical realm. At least this 
is true in its synthetic aspects. Many important topics are treated in the 
argument, as for example, the Platonic demonology as throwing light upon 
the assertion of Plato that love is a demon when he means that love has 
an intermediary function. 
Wrti1AM THEODORE PAULLIN 


MonmovrH, ILt. 


FOSTER’S HISTORY OF THE NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY 


‘A recent writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra argues vigorously that the 
collapse of the New England theology has been overestimated. That 
will, of course, depend upon what one regards as New England theology. 
We certainly do not find in contemporary literature such treatises as Hop- 
kins’ Sin an Advantage to the Universe, or of Bellamy’s True Religion. 
The theological literature of New England is at the present time far enough 
away from the religious logic of the eighteenth century. On the other 
hand, it is undoubtedly true that, to a considerable extent, the old forces 
continue to influence, more or less unconsciously, theological teachers. 
But the type of theology now taught in every significant theological school 
is not that which may be technically called ‘New England.” 

No one can appreciate this condition betterthan he who reads Frank Hugh 
Foster’s notable book, A Genetic History of the New England Theology." 
There have been plenty of essays on the subject which the volume covers 
and there have been, of course, general treatises on the history of doctrine 
which cover the period, but there is no volume dealing with the subject 
comparable with that of Professor Foster’s in point of the use of sources, 
genuine historical method, and intuitive grasp of the real significance of the 


1A Genetic History of the New England Theology. By Frank Hugh Foster. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1907. xv+568 pages. $2. 
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doctrinal development that ended with Professor Park of Andover. And 
Professor Foster has every right to be the expositor of the system. He 
himself was for years one of its followers and his estimate of the entire 
movement (p. 539) certainly does not lack of appreciation of its positions as 
represented by his great teacher, Professor Park. Yet his very study of 
the New England theology dispossessed him of his loyalty. Just because he 
understood it he saw its impotence to meet the changed condition of our 
intellectual world. As he himself says, relative to Professor Park’s system: 

Its defect was its failure to compose the strife between the idea of liberty in 
its fundamental theory, that of the nature of virtue, and its theory of the will. 
His failure at this point forces irresistibly upon us the question as to the possibility 
of success in the task which New England theology had set before it—to free 
Calvanism, while it still retained its characteristic features, from the paralyzing 
load of a doctrine of inability. 

In this characterization Professor Foster undoubtedly strikes the very 
heart of the matter but the reader reaches it only after a discussion that is 
less in the nature of a criticism than of a discriminating exposition of the 
successive theologies from Jonathan Edwards to Park. In his treatment Pro- 
fessor Foster devotes three chapters to Jonathan Edwards, one entire chapter 
being devoted to his treatise on the “Freedom of the Will.” It is Edwards’ 
position at this point from which the New England theology radiated, both 
positively and negatively. And Professor Foster has done well to trace 
this significance. Indeed his chapters on Edwards give the clue to his 
entire discussion. 

A man unlearned in the history of doctrine cannot fail to be astonished 
at almost every page of Professor Foster’s history. The field of discussion 
is radically different from that of current theological interest. The attempt 
to solve metaphysical problems; the courage with which conclusions were 
drawn from premises and in turn made themselves premises, arouse only 
a sort of bewildered admiration. Were these the subjects over which 
men once fought? Were these the motives which wrought such changes 
in our western world and made American congregationalism the founder 
of school and college ? 

Professor Foster, however, does not attempt sensational situations. 
His position is that of the trained historian; his discussions are impartial, 
and he shows the strength as well as the weakness of these great systems. 
Unless all indications fail, his exposition of the New.England theology will 
become final and the book will be a lasting authority for students of doctrinal 
history. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN CULTURE 


Dr. Shaw recognizes that a crisis in the history of Christianity has 
been reached. It is his aim to meet this crisis by considering the essence 
of Christianity on the one hand and by fathoming the spirit of the age on 
the other. Is there a modern Christianity which is germane at once to 
our thinking life and living thought? That is our author’s question. 
It is required that he should know what our age, with its culture and 
civilization, with its ideals and duties, really is; also that he should know 
what Christianity is. In both of these directions, his survey and insight 
are of commendable order, much as his conception of the bearing of historical 
criticism and consequent historical doubt does not seem to me to be quite 
adequate. The question of Schleiermacher and Strauss: Are we still 
Christians? is happily turned into the question: Are we Christians yet ? 
Modern life, he says, has not outlived Christianity by surmounting its ideals, 
or by exhausting their possibilities. ‘Outside Christianity nothing higher 
will arise; but within it newer forms will spring forth.” Thus is his con- 
clusion a judgment of faith understandable by the man who shares the 
faith; not a judgment of science which would need to be proved by argu- 
ments which compel the assent of the intellect—a need which, in the nature 
of the case, science is not competent to satisfy. 

Dr. Titius has prepared an exhaustive review and criticism in a scien- 
tific but conservative spirit of the spiritual development of the gifted and 
verewigte pastor Kalthoff of Bremen.? Attention is first given to radical- 
ism as idealism, both ethical and religious. Much appreciation is accorded 
Kalthoff’s attitude toward the problem of autonomous personality and 
religious dependence upon God, in the first stages of his rather pathetic, 
if not tragic, development. For when Kalthoff passes on to think of God 
as infinite life, eternal mystery, and cosmic reality, he lands, with Haeckel, 
in a position which Titius evaluates as sub-Christian. Monism as panthe- 
istic optimistic Diesseitsreligion is not Christian, Titius avers. True, but 
the thought of God is fast becoming once more the most serious question 
of the modern man, and Kalthoff has made a contribution to the subject. 


t Christianity and Modern Culture. An Essay in Philosophy of Religion. By 
Charles Gray Shaw, B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy and Butler Lecturer on Com- 
parative Religion, New York University. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 1908. 
310 pages. $1.25. 

2 Der Bremer Radicalismus. Vortrag in der Versammlung der Freunde der 
christlichen Welt zu Marburg am ro. Oktober, 1907 gehalten. Von D. Arthur 
Titius, Professor in Géttingen. Tiibingen, 1908. 132 pages. M. 2. 
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Next, Titius delineates radicalism and the history of primitive Christianity. 
The contention of Kalthoff that the Jesus of history is a Christological, 
sociological, proletariat construction does not merit the consideration which 
a scientific refutation would involve, Titius thinks. Yet Titius closes his 
criticisms with some observations, not a little astonishing, coming from 
such a source. No triumph is possible, he thinks, for either the party of a 
history-less world of ideas or that of an idea-less history. I simply point 
to this in passing. Of more interest is the fact that, while opposing super- 
naturalism in the natural world, Titius urges with utmost seriousness that 
the surrender of ethico-religious supernaturalism is tantamount to the 
sacrifice of our holiest experiences and feelings. Yet he adds: 


I blame no one if he is not able to share this judgment concerning the religious 
uniqueness of Jesus, but sees therein merely a survival of the old miracle faith. 
I am not at all surprised that this in fact enthusiastic [italics mine] judgment is 
not every man’s affair. On the contrary, often as I think about this matter, as 
often I indeed do, I am filled with astonishment that there are still thoughtful and 
critically endowed men who have the couraze [italics mine] to hold fast to this 
enthusiasm . . . . and that I find myself under the necessity of showing the 
same faith. 


Here is a point for those who are betrayed into the attempt to found 


religion on historical criticism. Trusting to the judgment of historical 
science and not to the judgment of religious enthusiasm, Jesus loses his 
place in the religion of the Christian. He is sacrificed to skepticism, as 
Kalthoff says, according to Titius. In this conclusion Titius is without 
doubt right. Only recently such men as Johannes Miiller and Rode have 
made the same admission. Men who have thought long and deeply upon 
this subject now see that it is at once irreligious and disastrous to found 
our faith upon the conclusions of historical science concerning Jesus. To 
that science the non-existence of the Jesus of history is now—and probably 
henceforth—admittedly a possibility. It is a question of finding God in the 
biblical portrait—historical or not—of the Christ, and if God was once there 
he is there still: not there alone, but there, there as nowhere else in the world. 
This judgment of faith incommensurable with, and wholly independent of, 
the judgment of criticism—trelying on which we are irremediably doomed to 
skepticism, not to religion—this eternal foundation even Bremen radicalism 
cannot shake, or shaking, must itself go to pieces upon the shoals and 
breakers of the modern world, must perish from its own uncertainty and 
poverty. ° 
GrEoRGE B. Foster 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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JonNIER, Pautin. Manuel du rédacteur D’Ordo, ou memento liturgique. Per- 
mettant & tout prétre séculier ou régulier de confectionner convenablement 
Ordo de son office. [Manuale Calendaristarum. Quo utens quilibet 
saecularis vel regularis sacerdos officium suum recte ordinare potuit. Auctore 
Dom Paulino.) Paris: Lethielleux, 1907. 100 pages. 


This is a compilation of liturgical forms used in the Roman Catholic Church 
service. The collection is designed to assist the officiating priest in conducting the 
service with the utmost precision conforming to the prescriptions issued by the church. 
The value of such a work to the leader of the service in a communion where the dis- 
tinction between proper and improper, regular and irregular, is carried into the minutest 
details, is naturally very great. To the non-ritualistic Christian, however, the book 
will have only an objective interest. ‘The compiler has manifestly used extreme care 
to secure absolute accuracy and fullness and as the work bears the imprimatur of the 
proper ecclesiastical authority it may be taken to represent the best that can be obtained 
in its class. 


VoétTER, Dantet. Der Erste Petrusbrief, Seine Entstehung und Stellung in der 
Geschichte des Urchristentums. Strassburg: Heitz, 1906. 58 pages. 
M. 1.50. 


This pamphlet seeks to solve one of the very important knotty problems in the 
New Testament field. The first section deals with a critical investigation of the 
traditional form of the epistle; the second with the original form; the third with the 
character and origin of this first draft; and the fourth with the reworking into the 
present letter. 

In the critical process Professor Vélter starts with the section 2:10; particularly 
with the textual variation in 2:6. By a process of elimination he finds a purely theistic 
kernel stripped of all ceremony and national limitations. This earlier form exhibiting 
strong affinities with Romans, Galatians, I Clement, Hermas, and very markedly 
with Jas., was ostensibly written by Silvanus (Silas) in the name of Peter at Jerusalem 
to the Diaspora in general; in reality it originated at Rome during Domitian’s reign. 

The remodeling must be placed in the second century as early as possible; then 
a weakened Paulinism was injected. Its evident object is to bestow encouragement 
on the persecuted Christians in Asia Minor. Whether this interpolated letter appeared 
first in Rome or Asia Minor is left an open question. 

The author’s bias is too evident to make the pamphlet convincing. That a 
Christian in the early enthusiasm of his faith should compose an epistle without the 
slightest reference to Jesus and that the revision should follow the original composi- 
tion so shortly is improbable. 


Fontaine, L’Appt J. La theologie du Nouveau Testament et evolution des 
dogmes. Paris: Lethielleux, 1906. 576 pages. 
This book appears with the “imprimatur” of Leo Adolphus, Arch. Sid. Coadjutor 
Parisiensis, and, as might be expected, defends those dogmas which the Roman Catholic 
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church feels itself divinely appointed to conserve. As its title indicates, it is divided 
into two parts, but one purpose seems to prevail throughout—the combating of the 
theories of evolution and their extreme consequences as expressed in naturalistic 
beliefs. ‘Throughout his introduction the author calls attention to Professor William 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience which has recently been translated into 
French and which has been rather favorably received by the French readers. What 
the author looks upon as an extremely naturalistic tendency in this work seems the basis 
for alarm and the occasion for the writing of the book. In the first part of the book 
the author raises and attempts to answer the questions as to the nature of dogma, 
its relation to the New Testament, and finally its interpretation in accordance with the 
authority of the church. In the second part the author attempts to show the relation 
between immutability and progress, indicating that there are certain unchangeable 
and fundamental dogmas, but that there may be evolution in the understanding of 
dogmas. 


FRANCIS, P. J., AND Jones, S. The Prince of the Apostles: A Study. Garrison, 
N. Y.: The Lamp Publishing Co., 1907. 223 pages. $1.25. 


The joint authors of this book are high-church Episcopalians. The real purpose 
of the book, which is not obvious in the title itself, is to set forth an argument and a 
plea for the reuniting of the Church of England with the Roman church. “Rome 
can change her discipline without violating her infallibility and other communities 
their dogmas Even the offensive ‘papal infallibility’ will be clearly received 
when we understand better the historic principle of tradition and the scientific principle 
of development.” 


BALDWIN, JAMES Marx. Mental Development in the Child and the Race. Third 
edition, revised. New York: Macmillan, 1906. xviiit+477 pages. $2.25 
net. 


Professor Baldwin, in this latest edition of his much-read book, has followed the 
same outline as in previous editions, enriching it, however, by references to his later 
volumes and to recent publications, so that it now even more adequately finds a vital 
place in the history of modern psychological research. é 


Meyer, F. B. The Creed of Creeds. A Series of Short Expositions of the 
Apostles’ Creed. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1906. 
vii+226 pages. $r net. 

Short, popular religious addresses, employing in each case a word or a phrase of 
the Apostles’ Creed as the basis of a somewhat emotional homily. There is no attempt 
at dealing with the original significance of these words and phrases; hence the inter- 
pretation, from a historical point of view, is often somewhat subjective. Religiously 
the book is a characteristic expression of Mr. Meyer’s type of piety. 


Hatiockx, GERARD B. F. The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Christian Life. 
New York: American Tract Society, 1906. 193 pages. $0.75. 


An edifying religious tract, which cites isolated texts to illustrate or confirm the 
elements in an outline derived from the author’s point of view, rather than from a 
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historical study of the teachings of Jesus. Johannine and Pauline elements are 
prominent in the decidedly mystical view of religion depicted. Historical exposition 
and practical application are intermingled in a way which makes accurate scholarship 
difficult to attain. 


DupantouP, Mcr. L’Esprit Saint, la personne divine, son action dans Véglise 
et dans les dmes. Paris: Lethielleux, 1907. viii+-256 pages. Fr. 2. 
A posthumous publication of the last work of the bishop of Orleans, who died 


in 1876. Its value consists primarily in its reflection of the profound religious spirit 
of the author. 


Mézarp, D. Medulla S. Thomae Aquinatis per omnes anni liturgici dies 
distributa, seu Meditationes ex operibus S. Thomae depromptae. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1907. 2 vols. viiit+502 and 392 pages. Fr. 5. 


Bourceors, TH. Le Christianisme et Véglise. Paris: Lethielleux, 1907. 454 
pages. Fr. 3.50. 
A Catholic refutation of the notion that Christianity is something different from 
ecclesiastical Christianity. ‘The divine authority of the Catholic hierarchy is defended 
with the usual arguments. 


Salz und Licht. Vortrige und Abhandlungen in zwangloser Folge. No. 12, 
“Der Wandel im Licht.” von H. BAvER. 32 pages. No. 13 “Wie 
predigen wir das Evangelium den Gemeinden der Gegenwart,” von EUGEN 
SACHSSE. 24 pages. No. 14, “Die Leiden der Christen,” von A. SEEBERG. 
20 pages. Barmen: Biermann, 1906. 


Popular tracts dealing frankly, but in a spirit of conservative religious fervor, 
with present-day problems. 


MULLER, JOHANNES. Vom Leben und Sterben. Miinchen: Buk, 1906. 58 
pages. M.1. 


A popular discussion of the hope in immortality, employing the imagination to 
suggest possible conditions of the future life, intended to give religious comfort rather 
than to solve critical questions. 


HorrMann, Grorc. Das Wiedersehen jenseits des Todes. Leipsig: Hinrichs, 

1906. 79 pages. M. 1. 

A historical survey of the belief in personal recognition of friends in the next life, 
beginning with classic writers, and coming down to modern times. Only theological 
and philosophical views are considered. The survey thus lacks an important element 
in its omission of evidence from psychology and biology, and will impress the scientific 


reader as one-sided. In its narrow sphere, however, it brings together a large amount 
of interesting material. 
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Pick, BERNHARD. Hymns and Poetry of the Eastern Church. Collected and 
Chronologically Arranged. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. 175 
pages. $r. 

This collection does not profess to.be more than a compilation from sources 
“accessible in the English language”’ of five early and eight later anonymous composi- 
tions and eighty-seven others, the authors of which are known or which are attributed 
to some known author of the early Giteek or Syrian Church. The known authors 
represented are Clement of Alexandria,;Methodius, Gregory, Nazianzen, Synesius, 
Ephraem Syrus, Anatolius, Andrew of Crete, John of Damascus, Romanus, Cosmas 
of Jerusalem, Stephen the Sabaite, Theophanes, Theodore the Studite, Methodius I, 
Joseph the Studite, Metrophanes of Smyrna, and Simeon Metaphrastes. Some of 
the translators and editors are Bonar, Browning, Mrs. Charles, Chatfield, Julian, 
Neale, Philip Schaff, Shipley, Daniel, and the ante-Nicene Library. Brief -biblio- 
graphical notes are prefixed to the translations, the Greek titles of the hymns are 
given, and there is an index of the first lines of the translations. The compiler could 
have done better than to write “Gregory of Nazienzen”’ (in the Table of Contents, 
p-. 3, and three times on p. 33)! 


GoopsPEED, Epcar J. Index Patristicus sive Clavis Pairum A postolicorum 
Operum. Ex Editione Minore Gebhardt, Harnack, Zahn, Lectionibus 
Editionum Minorum Funk et Lightfoot Admissis. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1907. 262 pages. M. 4.80, 


The. general adoption of the historical method has increased our sense of the 
importance of early patristic literature to an understanding of the development of 
Christianity. The above index, which is designed to serve the purpose of a con- 
cordance to this literature, is a work of scholarship for which we cannot be too grateful. 
The words and the forms of the Greek texts of the Apostolic Fathers are exhaustively 
covered by this index. The parts extant in Latin only are covered by a Latin index, 
and since every word, including the article and the particles, is represented, the task 
seems to have been so perfectly performed as to leave little room for improvement. 
The work is modeled upon Gehring’s Index Homericus and will be of very great 
value in facilitating the lexical, grammatical, and historical study of the Apostolic 
Fathers. Hitherto no adequate index or concordance for this important work has 
appeared. Dr. Goodspeed has thus furnished a most important contribution to the 
means of understanding and interpreting patristic literature. 


PFANNKUCHE, A. Religion und Naturwissenschaft in Kampf und. Frieden. 

Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. 133 pages. M. 2.25. 

A very interesting popular review of the main stages in the development of 
natural science in the Western world, with especial reference to the attitude which 
réligious faith has taken toward the different scientific hypotheses. The author’s own 
standpoint is Kantian dualism, by means of which religious postulates are freed from 
any dependence upon scientific theories. 
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FircnetTt, W.H. The Beliefs of Unbelief. Studies in the Alternatives to Faith. 

New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. 293 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Fitchett has outlined in his title an admirable path for apologetics. Are the 
alternatives to Christian belief satisfactory? But if this question is asked, the really 
existing alternate beliefs must be considered, and not the artificial antitheses of a 
special pleader. To defend the deity of Christ by enumerating as the only three 
alternatives to this belief the theories that Jesus never existed, or that he was an imposter 
or that he is a myth means to pass unnoticed the real difficulties which many devout 
men find in the way of accepting Dr. Fitchett’s Christology. To differentiate the 
Bible from all other sacred books, calling the latter “‘a mass of clotted superstition, 
a nightmare of insane dreams, saturated with immorality—in which only stray pas- 
sages that show a gleam of truth can be discovered” indicates either gross ignorance 
or else wilful perversion of the truth by the author. Christianity will lose more than 
it gains by such ill-advised defences. 


An Alphabetical Subject Index and Encyclopedia to Periodical Articles on Reli- 
gion, 1890-1899. Compiled and edited by Ernest Cushing Richardson. 
New York: Published for the Hartford Seminary Press by Scribner’s, 1908. 
1168 pages. $10. 

This great compendium of some 60,000 references has all the merits and the 
limitations of the indices compiled after the fashion of Poole’s Index. It is an invalu- 
able means of discovering what has been published on a given subject in periodicals; 
but it affords no clue as to the value of the various articles. The editor, with his well- 
known care, has attempted to eliminate mistakes, so far as possible, by taking his data 
from the periodicals themselves. Only about 10 per cent. of the references are said 
to have been taken from secondary sources. About 1,500 periodicals are cited. It 
would seem, therefore, that almost no important article which appeared during the 
decade has been omitted. The gratitude of all students of theology is due to the 


editor and his assistants for this volume, representing such an enormous amount of 
detailed work. 


Mutims, E. Y. The Axioms of Religion. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1908. 316 pages. $1 net. 


A vigorous and eloquent popular presentation of the democratic and non- 
ecclesiastical ideal of a spiritual religion in which the principle of ‘the soul’s com- 
petency in religion”’ is followed out to the logical conclusions of equal rights of men 
before God in church and in state. It is argued that the Baptists represent most 
completely this ideal. Some of the chapters in the book are republications or revisions 
of addresses on important occasions. 


GrmmMeEL, Sewerin. Die Herrlichkeit der heiligen Taufe. (Biblische Volks- 
biicher Reihe I, Heft 2.) Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. 90 pages. 
M. 0.70. 


A defense of the orthodox Lutheran conception of the significance of baptism on 


the basis of exegesis of the New Testament and with reference to the religious utility 
of the rite. 
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Griccs, EpwarD Howarp. The Use of the Margin. (‘The Art of Life Series.’’) 
New York: Huebsch, 1907. 64 pages. $0.50. 


A wholesome appeal to make wise use of leisure hours and surplus strength. 


BousseT, W. Die Mission und die sogenannte religionsgeschichtliche Schule. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1908. 36 pages. M. 0.80. 


An address delivered at the twenty-third annual conference of the Evangelical 
missionary union in Germany, which attempts to remove misconceptions concerning 
this newer type of theology. Bousset insists that the leaders in this school believe 
in divine revelation, in the supremacy of Christianity, and in the need of missions. 
In spite of the differences which separate this movement from orthodoxy, it shares 
the evangelical spirit and aim. 


VISCHER, EBERHARD. Die Frage nach dem Sinne des Lebens. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1908. 31 pages. M. 0.60. 


A vigorous popular address intended originally for a student audience, in which 
is expounded the importance of the scientific quest for truth, the moral quest for right, 
and the religious quest for the guarantee of scientific and moral values in the universe. 


FAULKNER, JOHN ALFRED. Erasmus: The Scholar. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham, 1908. 249 pages. $1 net. 


This is one of the “Men of the Kingdom” series which is planned and executed 
by scholars of the Methodist Episcopal connection. The little book is a readable 
compilation of a great mass of data. The chapter on “What Was the Renaissance ?” 
is an original treatment of the idea that the culture of the renascence period was due 
to the Greek church. 


MonTGOMERY, JAMES ALAN. The Samaritans: The Earliest Jewish Sect; 
Their History, Theology, and Literature. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Co., 1907. x+358 pages. $2 net. 


The literature dealing with the interesting community at Nablus, now rapidly 
dwindling to extinction, is very large. The bibliography which Professor Montgomery 
has appended to the present volume covers twenty-five pages, and it might be consider- 
ably increased. Both from the historical and the philological points of view the 
Samaritans are attracting increasing interest. Many accounts have been given of 
their origin and relation to the Jews, and not the least interesting as an example of 
national apologetics is their own attempt to vindicate their history as the true children 
of the patriarchs. The interpretation of Professor Montgomery may be given in the 
statement that, “‘Even as the Samaritans are shown by anthropology to be Hebrews 
of the Hebrews, so the study of their religion and manners demonstrates them to be 
nothing else than a Jewish sect.”” Against the popular view that Samaritanism is a 
mixed religion, containing elements of Judaism and ancient heathenism, the thesis 
of intimate relationship to the older community is maintained. 
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The first seven chapters of the book present the most available facts regarding 
the origin, history, and present condition of the Samaritans. The impression pro- 
duced by the Old Testament narrative of the fate of northern Israel is that the Samari- 
tans must be the heirs of the peculiar religious characteristics of that religion. They 
must be the lineal successors of the church of Elijah, Elisha, and Hosea. But the 
first authentic information, which comes from the New Testament, Josephus, and 
the Talmud, shows them to be nothing else than a Jewish sect. Their career under 
the Hellenic and Roman empires is traced, and under Islam. Later chapters discuss 
Samaritan literature, theology, sects, inscriptions, and religious customs. 

The work aims less at an independent investigation of the problem than a state- 
ment of the known facts as they have been gleaned by the large company of scholars 
who have interested themselves more or less in the life and history of this strange 
relic of a once-numerous people. It is the most complete and convenient massing 
of material on this theme. It also renders valuable service as an index to the more 
elaborate treatments of special problems in this field. The text is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of Nablus and the Samaritan community, and reproductions of the most 
important Samaritan Inscriptions. 


ZuNnGc, LEopotD. The Sufferings of the Jews during the Middle Ages. (Library 
of Jewish Classics.) Translated from the German by Rev. Dr. A. Lowy, 
Revised and Edited with Notes, by George A. Kohut. New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company, 1907. 96 pages. $0.75. 

This booklet reveals a pathetic chapter in the history of Judaism. It will be of 
interest to all students of the Old Testament and of later church history, showing 


the tenacity and bravery with which the Jews have dared to hold fast to their con- 
victions. 


ABRAHAMS, IsrAEL. A Short History of Jewish Literature from the Fall of the 
Temple (70 c. E.) to the Era of Emancipation (1786 c. £.). London: Unwin; 
New York: Scribners, 1906. 176 pages. $1. 

This is an admirable concise presentation of the main facts and characteristics 
of Jewish literature since the fall of the Temple in 70 A. pD. 


Jann, Hoicer. Bilder aus dem alten Israel. Dresden: Ungelenk, 1908. 

130 pages. 

Here are grouped some of the best stories from the Old Testament told in simple 
language and in a vivid and striking style so as to hold the interest of children without 
fail. It should be of great value to all students of child-life as an example of what 
good story-telling is. 


HacEeNn, Martino. Cursus Scripturae Sacrae. Atlas Biblicus. Paris: Lethiel- 
leux, 1908. 115 pages. Fr. 9. 
This atlas contains a series of splendid maps accurate in their geographical data 
and clear and distinct in their outlines. Such a work as this would be of exceedingly 
great value to all teachers of the Scriptures, enabling them to give definiteness and 
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background to instruction that is likely to be otherwise somewhat misty. The topo- 
graphical index contains all the important geographical names occurring in the Scrip- 
tures, with a brief statement in Latin setting forth the significance of the name, and 
indicating on what map the place may be found, and on what part of the map. 


Kavutzscu, E. Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. Lieferung 1, 2. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 64 pages. M. 0.80 each. 


Kautzsch’s translation of the Old Testament has proved so acceptable to 
the general public that it now enters upon its third edition, the first edition having 
appeared in 1890, the second in 1894. The plan of this new edition is somewhat 
changed from that of its predecessors. Exegetical and critical notes, together with 
the introductions that constituted a supplement to the former editions are now brought 
into connection with the text in the main body of the work, an arrangement which is 
very much more convenient and usable. Furthermore the sources of the documents 
are indicated by symbols on the margin of the translation. The translation has thus _ 
far arrived at the twenty-ninth chapter of Exodus. Fuller notice of the work wi 
be given when it is complete. 


GitBERT, GEORGE H. Interpretation of the Bible: A Short History. New York: 

Macmillan, 1908. 309 pages. $1.25. 

A thorough, competent account of how the Bible has been interpreted through 
the centuries, why the several types of interpretation have arisen, and what their 
influence has been upon religious thought, remains to be written. We have some 
good books in English upon the subject—Farrar’s History of Interpretation (1886), 
Immer’s Hermenentics (1873, Eng. trans., 1877), Terry’s Biblical Hermenentics (2d 
ed., 1890), and Briggs’ General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture (1899). 
Now we may add to the list this excellent manual by Professor Gilbert. The book, 
however, is only a sketch, and is designed for popular reading. It does not aim to 
furnish a comprehensive, scientific treatment of this important department of the his- 
tory of Judaism and Christianity. The fundamental data of the development of 
biblical interpretation are indicated by Gilbert, and a fair perspective of the move- 
ment is presented. But even this book does not get far beneath the surface. All 
treatments of the subject are as yet superficial, because they do not work out the 
philosophical, psychological, and theological foundation underneath the point of 
view, the method, and the impulse of the interpretation of the Bible. Until an ade- 
quate work can be produced that will set forth this whole subject as it deserves, Gil- 
bert’s little volume will be a helpful contribution. 


Krattietn, J. Die sprachlichen Verschiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquellen. 
Ein Beitrag zum Sprachbeweis in der Literarkritik des Alten Testaments. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 67 pages. 

This study opens with a preliminary statement of the alithor’s views concerning 
the nature and value of the argument from language as proof in questions of author- 
ship and date. This statement is clear and discriminating, for ‘it distinctly recognizes 
the limitations of the linguistic argument in general, and in the case of the Old Testa- 
ment in particular. The bulk of the study consists of tables setting forth clearly the 
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linguistic usage of the various sources. The conclusion arrived at is indecisive except 
at one point, viz., that the argument from language does testify to the existence of P 
as a separate source. 


Merx, ADALBERT. Die Biicher Moses und Josua. (“ Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher,” II, 3.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 160 pages. M. 1.75. 


Merx gives a synthetic history of Israel’s laws (cf. p. 21). This method is unusual, 
but quite interesting. He is independent in his conclusions, dating some of the docu- 
ments earlier than most critics: E, some time after 1000 B.C.; J, before 750, their 
union between 750 and 650, possibly earlier, D ca. 650, H (in its original form) older 
than D, P (“Tabernacle code’’) exilic; completion of the work 444-33 or later. The 
work is written primarily for laymen, but scholars will be interested in the occasional 
criticisms of current methods and in the attempt to bridge over the differences between 
the two main critical schools. 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED. Daniel und die griechische Gefahr. (“Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher,” IT, 17.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. 64 pages. M. 0.50. 
Bertholet’s little book is a happy presentation of the critical view of the Book of 

Daniel. It contains five chapters: I, “Historical Background” (=the Greek danger); 

Il, “Contents;” III, “Form and Style;” IV, “Date;” V, “Origin of the Material.” 

The notes (pp. 60 ff.) consist mostly of literary references. Chap. v will be most 

criticized, because there is as yet much uncertainty in our knowledge of the ancient 

oriental religions. 


Jewett, J. H. The Epistles of St. Peter. New York. Armstrong, 1906. 
viilit+345 pages. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Jewett makes no attempt to produce a Commentary in the usual sense of the 
term. He gives instead a series of semi-expository sermons setting forth the princi- 
ples of the Christian life as they are reflected in these epistles. From a chance remark 
of the author one infers that the discourses were preached in his own pulpit. They 
are characterized by felicity of expression, richness of experience, and a discriminating 
knowledge of the inner life of man. Spiritual vision and religious fervor are not 
wanting. The work is both “devotional and practical.” The author, however, mis- 
interprets the Transfiguration experience of Jesus. He did not renounce the glory 
which opened to him and into which he might have gone directly from the mount. 
His transfiguration was the fruit of his self-surrender. 


Scott, C. ANDERSON. The Book of the Revelation. New York. Armstrong, 

1906. xii+337 pages. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Scott is mainly concerned with the original significance of the Apocalypse. 
He seeks to explain with what purpose it was composed and its adaption to the 
circumstances that called it forth. ‘The volume is as much Introduction as Commentary 
and the homiletic element is minimized. Mr. Scott believes that Revelation is from the 
hand of the apostle John and that it is in the form in which it was originally composed. 
The sections which seem to break the connection are interpreted as consisting largely, 
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but not wholly, of quotations from earlier Jewish writings. Concerning this particular 
point the author’s precise thought is sometimes difficult to determine. Mr. Scott 
has done his work in the full light of recent study of Jewish apocalyptic. The dis- 
cussion is thoroughly historical in spirit and is eminently sane. For its purpose the 
book can be heartily recommended. 


VotimER, Hans. Vom Lesen und Deuten Heiliger Schriften. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1907. 64 pages. M. 0.50. 

A sketch of the allegorical method of biblical interpretation to the time of the 
Protestant Reformation and then more briefly the rise of the grammatic-historical 
method which is regarded as a great advance over the other. It is too brief to be 
satisfactory or very valuable. 


MeEneEGOz, E. Pardon et Justice: Le pardon gratuit selon Jésus Christ et la 
justice imputé selon Saint Paul. Paris: Fischbacher, 1907. 18 pages. 
Jesus tells us that God forgives our sin because he is gracious. Paul teaches that 

Christ satisfies God’s offended righteousness and that God imputes to us the righteous- 

ness of Christ and so justifies us. The apparent contradiction is not real for with 

Paul as with Jesus the free grace of God is the ground of God’s action. The essay 

emphasizes a point frequently overlooked in Paul. 


Bruston, Cu. La doctrine de Vexpiation et Vapéire Paul. Paris: Fischbacher, 


1907. 1g pages Fr. 1. 

This is a criticism of the essay of Menegoz. Bruston rejects im toto the idea of 
substitutionary satisfaction by Christ and declares the righteousness of God to be 
just equivalent in Scripture to his benevolence and grace. His view ignores some essen- 
tial data. 


Ciark, Henry W. The Gospel According to St. John. (The Westminster 
New Testament.) Chicago: Revell, 1908. 255 pages. $0.75. 


Critically quite conservative, with notes simple, lucid and pertinent, the volume 
will be of real though not large service to the lay readers and Sunday-school teachers. 
for whom it is written. 


HEAGLE, Davip. That Blessed Hope: The Second Coming of Christ. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1907. 176 pages. $0.75. 
The book is intended “‘to mediate somewhat between post-millennianism‘and pre- 

millennianism especially as to the time of our Lord’s Second Coming.” Neither in 

presuppositions, methods, nor results is it to be taken seriously by the historical student. 


Hoyt, Waytanp. The Teaching of Jesus: His Own Person. New York: 
American Tract Society, 1907. x-+200 pages. $0.75. 
Jesus used self-designations and makes assertions concerning himself which are 
explainable only on the supposition that “in the supreme meaning of Deity is Jesus 
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Deity.” The virgin birth accounts for his uniqueness; yet parthenogenesis is a not 
infrequent phenomenon in biology. ‘The book is hardly an exposition of the “‘Teach- 
ing of Jesus,” is homiletic in style, and limps in its logic. 


Masre, Henry C. How Does the Death of Christ Save Us? The Ethical 
Meaning of the Cross. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
1908. 160 pages. $0.50. 

As indicated in the subtitle, the purpose of the book is to show how the ethical 
energy resident in Christ’s death becomes effective for our salvation. Though winningly 
written and of value, the book fails of its purpose. Rejecting the moral influence 
theory as too superficial, Dr. Mabie conceives the ethical energy as operating through 
cosmic rather than personal channels. But that is simply to say that the death of 
Christ is assigned forensic rather than ethical significance. 


NasH, Henry S. The Atoning Life. New York: Macmillan, 1908. x+148 
pages. $1 net. 

This is a book worth reading. The author seeks a view of the atonement which 
will “‘not leave us moderns cold.” With rich learning and profound spiritual vision 
and temper he interprets life in terms of unity that includes both the human and 
divine. He finds the “atoning life” to be the core of the divine life and of the human 
life which shares the divine life. His second chapter, ‘‘The Proving-Ground of 
Reality,” is remarkably strong. The chapter, “The Atoning Life,” takes too much 


for granted, is rendered unnecessary by the previous discussion, and so lacksgrip. It 
“leaves us cold.” 


MUtier, J. Kart. Our Lord: Belief in the Deity of Christ. Foreign Religious 
Series. New York: Eaton and Mains, 1908. 103 pages. $0.40 net. 
The calling of Jesus Lord by the early disciples was equivalent to calling him 
Jehovah. They could have done this only on the authority of Jesus himself. Jesus’ 
self-estimate implies nothing less than the claim to be God. 


BACHMANN, Puiuipp. The New Message in the Teaching of Jesus. Foreign 
Religious Series. New York: Eaton and Mains, 1907. 60 pages. $0.40 
net. 

The new message is not God’s fatherhood, nor the spiritualizing of religion but 
the declaration that in Jesus himself God had begun a new and final work in humanity, 
for he was God’s son. The book is compactly written but in translation subject to 
criticism. Many would not accept its thesis. 


Lemus, Lupwic. Do We Need Christ for Communion with God? Foreign 
Religious Series. New York: Eaton and Mains, 1908. 63 pages. $0.40 
net. 

That which prevents communion with God is sin. This communion can be. 
established only by one who is able to remove the sin. This Christ and only he 
cando. He and only he does bring us into true communion with God. 
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von HasE, Cart. New Testament Parallels in Buddhistic Literature. Foreign 
Religious Series. New York: Eaton and Mains, 1907. 62 pages. $0.40 
net. 


The parallels which have been adduced between Buddhism and Christianity are 
detailed and briefly but not strongly discussed. The difference between the two 
religions in the spirits of apparent similarities as well as deeper principles is rightly 
held to indicate but slight possibility that early Christianity borrowed from Buddhism. 


Feng, Paurt. St. Paul as a Theologian. Foreign Religious Series. New 
York: Eaton and Mains, 1908. Vol. I, 65 pages; Vol. II, 98 pages. $0.40 
net each. 


This essay has the strength and independence of one intimately acquainted with 
Paul. The author seeks to determine the elements which enter into the apostle’s 
theology and to describe briefly its main feature. He rightly minimizes the Hellenic 
influence and finds the two chief factors in the formation of Paul’s theology to be his 
training in Jewish theology and his experience of the redeeming power of Jesus. Paul 
is Christocentric only in the sense that he regards Christ as the only one in whom God 
is fully known and expressed, for with Paul God is all. In the author’s discussion of 
such topics as redemption, reconciliation, and justification he generally accords with 
the traditional interpretation, but in making these only explanatory formula of a deeper 
experience of Christ he stresses a point frequently forgotten and in so doing is really 
true to Paul. 


SmirH, ArtHurR H. The Uplift of China. New York: Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, 1907. 274 pages. 


ZwEMER, SAMUEL M., F.R.G.S. The Moslem World. New York: Young 

People’s Missionary Movement, 1908. 224 pages. $0.50. 

The men whose names appear on the title pages of these little volumes are acknowl- 
edged to have expert knowledge of the matters with which they deal. But Dr. Smith’s 
manuscript has been edited by the committee to whom this right is reserved and 
one may doubt therefore just how far he is responsible for “The Uplift of China” in 
its present form. Dr. Zwemer’s book is an adaptation to the needs of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement of his larger work, Islam, A Challenge to Faith, prepared 
for the Student Volunteer Movement. Presumably the “ Young People” cannot digest 
the strong meat offered to the “student volunteers.”” Both books are well equipped 
with maps, questions, and bibliographies. 


ZWEMER, SAMUEL M., F.R.G.S., AND “BROWN, ARTHUR JUDSON, D.D. The 
Nearer and Farther East. Outline Studies of Moslem Lands, and of Siam, 
Burma, and Korea. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 325 pages. $0.50. 
Until now, the mission textbooks prepared for the Women’s Missionary Societies 

have borne Latin titles, Lux Christi, Dux Christi, etc., which sounded pretty, but 

did not at all describe the contents of the volumes. One is glad to know that the 
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entire series is to be republished with titles in plain English. The book in hand, like 
its predecessors, smooths the way of the learner by various “‘helps” and relieves fatigue 
by the occasional insertion into the text of poems not too closely related to the subject 
under consideration. 


ZEUBLIN, CHARLES. The Religion of a Democrat. New York: Huebsch, 1908. 

192 pages. $1.00. 

Professor Zeublin, in The Religion of a Democrat, discusses in an interesting and 
stimulating way a series of suggestive topics, such as “The Decay of Authority,” 
“Religion and the State,” and “Impersonal Immortality.” The thoughts expressed 
would not find ready acceptance in every circle, but among men and women familiar 
with the great sociological movements of today, these essays could hardly fail of appre- 
ciation, while even among those not yet hospitable to modern conceptions of life no 
little thinking of a valuable sort would probably result from their perusal. 

The fundamental view seems to be that a religion should be constructed today to 
be the correlate of the complex democratic life which is constantly becoming more 
completely realized. In this he simply applies to modern conditions a principle which 
the scientific historians of religion maintain has always been true in the past. 


SPILLER, GusTAv. Faith in Man. London: Sonnenschein & Co., 1908. 

192 pages. $0.75. 

This book comes from the circle of the Ethical Culture Movement, of which, in 
the last chapter, it gives a brief historical account, and very naturally emphasizes the 
ethical aspect of different factors in modern life. ‘Every complete religion,’’ Mr. 
Spiller argues, “‘represents a needed, a helpful, and, usually, a reasoned philosophy of 
life,” but not dissociated from ethics. ‘A religion without ethics and an ethics without 
religion are doomed to speedy deterioration and rapid extinction.”” While science 
has revolutionized the material side of life, it ““has done a huge disservice to man.” In 
the future there must be a slower social development and, in consequence, a reduced 
waste of human life. 


RescH, ALFRED. Das lutherische Abendmahl. Leipzig: Deichert, 1908. 
48 pages. M. 0.80. 


This little pamphlet, by a Lutheran pastor and writer, contains three essays on 
the Lord’s Supper. The aim of the pamphlet is to stir the conscience, strengthen 
faith, build the church, fight indifference, increase a desire for the sacrament, and 
develop a better understanding of it. 


Loors, Friepricu. Die Auferstehungsberichte und ihr Wert. 3d ed. Tiibin- 

gen: Mohr, 1908. 45 pages. M. 0.75. 

This lecture is published now for the third time, with but few changes. Professor 
Loofs hopes to shake the confidence in the so-called freedom from prejudice 
(Unvoreingenommenheit) of the moderns, “who are ever ready to say to others that 
they presuppose their results, but are themselves more dependent upon presuppositions 
than many others.” It is an admirable piece of work, and abundantly repays a 
careful reading. 
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PREUSCHEN, Erwin. Vollstindiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch zu 
den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. 
Erste Lieferung: « bis dpyvpoxéros, Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. 160 cols. 
M. 1. 80. 

As the title indicates, this is to be a lexicon of the New Testament books, the 
extra-canonical gospel fragments, and the writings of the apostolic Fathers. Nestle’s 
Greek text is taken as the standard for the New Testament, the Gebhardt-Harnack- 
Zahn edition for the apostolic Fathers, and for the remaining early Christian literature 
the author’s own Antilegomena is used. No systematic use of the papyri and inscrip- 
tions is contemplated. Within these limits the author aims at complete definition, 
brief and exact expression, and orderly classification. The numerous, and in many 
cases exhaustive, citations of a word’s occurrence give the book value as a concordance. 
The Hebrew terms underlying the Septuagint usage are carefully listed, and some- 
times Aramaic equivalents are given. ‘The work promises to be one of much value. 
It is to be completed by a half-dozen more parts which the publishers announce to 
appear in the course of a year. When completed the Journal will furnish its readers 
with an extended review of the book as a whole. 


Drucker, A. P. The Trial of Jesus from Jewish Sources. New York: Bloch 

Publishing Co., 1907. 64 pages. 

Rabbi Drucker argues that the trial of Jesus, as presented in the gospels, would 
have been wholly illegal and could not have occurred in the courts of Judaea in Jesus’ 
day. He gathers material from late Jewish sources and presents Jesus as a leader 
beloved by the Jews, ‘‘the great pacifier,” who was crucified as the result of a plot 
between Pilate and Caiaphas, “‘the contemptible creature,”’ who acted as Pilate’s spy. 
It is to be regretted that the Rabbi has not made a more discriminating use of his 
sources and shown better logic in his thinking. Defects in both of these directions 
minimize the influence which a Jewish presentation of the trial of Jesus might other- 
wise have. 


K6ceEL, Jutrus. Christus der Herr. Erlauterungen zu Philipper 2:5-11. 
[“‘Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie.”] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1908. 76 pages. M.1.50. 

This is a labored attempt to show that “he who understands the meaning of Jesus 
‘Christ the Lord’ and what that phrase directly presupposes, comprehends the meaning 
of Paul” in the passage under consideration (p. 16). Accordingly, Paul was not 
primarily concerned here with Jesus as a model but rather with his significance as a 
savior (p. 41). In spite of the skill with which the argument is put forth, however, the 
opposite conclusion seems irresistible. However much of soteriology the passage, 
taken by itself, suggests, that is merely incidental to the presentation of the self-sacri- 
ficing act of Jesus which, when the larger context is taken into account, offers itself 
so vividly, strikingly, and controllingly to the responsive reader. 


GoucHER, JoHN. Christianity and the United States. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1908. 52 pages. $0.50. 
This little book is the reproduction of an address delivered before the Tokyo 
Conference of the World’s Students Christian Confederation. It is a defense of the 
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thesis, “‘Christianity accounts for the discovery and settlement of America, it deter- 
mined our governmental organization, and has been the dominating influence in our 
national development.” The contents are of the kind that the preacher uses for his 
sermon on Washington’s birthday, Independence Day, or Thanksgiving Day. The 
field has been bettér covered by the late George C. Lorminer in his Baptists in History. 


BAUER, JOHANNES. Schleiermacher als patriotischer Prediger. Giessen: Toepel- 

mann, 1908. xii+364 pages. M. 1o. 

This important historical study of the Koenigsberg professor of theology is of 
value to the American reader because of the influence of Schleiermacher on our theolo- 
gizing on the one hand, and, on the other hand, because it affords another historical 
example of a ministry that addresses itself intelligently and with a deep religious spirit 
to the need of one’s country. During the wars of liberation it was possible for men 
of smaller gifts to combine patriotism with piety in the sermon. Schleiermacher’s 
greatness, however, showed itself in the days of the deepest humiliation of his people. 
It was then that he made himself well-deserved of his country and of his church in a 
faithful, joyous optimism, and in a clear recognition of the shadows and the remedies 
of the religious and the national life of his people. 

Professor Bauer treats his subject in a unique way. In the first portion of the 
book he gives us a survey of Schleiermacher’s activity as a preacher from 1804 to 1822. 
The second portion of the book analyzes one sermon, the one delivered in memory of 
Frederick the Great, and the third portion of the book gives a treatment of Schleier- 
macher as a homiletician. Fifty pages of previously unprinted sermon-briefs of 
Schleiermacher are appended. The book is important to the historian as well as to the 
preacher who desires the inspiration of a great example. 


BAINVEL, J. V. La devotion au Sacré Ceur de Jesus. Paris: Beauchesne & 
Co., 1906. 373 pages. Fr. 3.50. 


T’aI-SHANG KAN-YING P’rEN. Treatise of the Exalted One on Response and 
Retribution. ‘Translated from the Chinese by TErTaARo Suzuxi and PAvL 
Carus. Containing Introduction, Chinese Text, Verbatim Translation, 
Translation, Explanatory Notes, and Moral Tales. Edited by Paut Carus. 
Chicago: Open Court, 1906. 139 pages. 


Yin Cura Wen. The Tract of the Quiet Way, with Extracts from the 
Chinese Commentary. ‘Translated from the Chinese by TErRARO SuZUKI 
and Paut Carus. Chicago: Open Court, 1906. 48 pages. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Drex1, Ernst. Lateinische Christliche Inschriften mit einem Anhang Jiidischer 
Inschriften. Bonn: Marcus u. Weber, 1908. 48 pages. M. 1.20. 

von OppENHEIM, Max F. Der Tell Halaf und die verschleierte Géttin. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 43 pages. M. 0.60. 

Wricat, C. H. H. Light from Egyptian Papyri. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1908. 123 pages. $0.75. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Caspari, WILHELM. Echtheit, Hauptbegriff und Gedankengang der messianis- 
chen Weissagung Jes. 9:1-6. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1908. 69 pages. 

CueynE, T. K. The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Juda. London: 
Black. 1908. xlviiit+194 pages. 7s. 6d. 

Cornitt, Cart H. Einleitung in die kanonischen Biicher des Alten Testaments. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 332 pages. M. 5. 

HERTLEIN, EpuarD. Der Daniel der Rémerzeit. Leipzig: Heinsius, 1908. 
go pages. M. 3.60. 

Jeremias, ALFRED. Die Panbabylonisten, der alte Orient und die Aegyptische 
Religion. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 72 pages. M.o.80. 

JeRemIAS, ALFRED. Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1908. 64 pages. M. 1.20. ‘ 

Kavurzscu, E. Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1908. Lieferung 4-6. 192 pages. M. 2.40. 

Léur, Max. Die Stellung des Weibes zur Jahwe-Religion und -Kult. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1908. 54 pages. M. 2.60. 

Lotz, WrrHEtM. Hebriische Sprachlehre. Grammatik und Vocabular mit 
Ubungstiicken. Leipzig: Deichert, 1908. 184 pages. M. 4. 

PEAKE, A.S. The Religion of Israel. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 
1908. 177 pages. 6d. 

PsicHARI, JEAN. Essai sur le Grec de la Septante. Paris: Klincksieck, 1908. 
5° pages. 

SrarrK, W. Aramaeische Urkunden zur Geschichte des Judentums im VI 
und V. Jahrhundert vor Chr. Bonn: Marcus u. Weber, 1908. 16 pages. 
M. 0.60. 
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NEW TESTAMENT AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


BRADLEY, S. C. Jesus of Nazareth: A Life. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co., 1908. 575 pages. $2. 

BRETON, PauL L. La résurrection du Christ. Paris: Nourry, 1908. 97 pages. 
Fr. 1.25. 

DEISSMANN, ADotF. Das Urchristentum und die unteren Schichten. Gidttingen: 

. Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1908. 42 pages. M. 1. 

FRIEDLANDER, M. Synagoge und Kirche in ihren Anfangen. Berlin: Reimer, 
1908. 247 pages. M. 5. 

GoopDsPEED, E. J. The Epistle to the Hebrews. (The Bible for Home and 
School.) New York: Macmillan, 1908. 132 pages. $0.50. 

GowEN, H.H. The Revelation of ““The Things That Are.” An Exposition of 
Revelation IV and V. New York: Whittaker, 1908. 74 pages. 

Jacqurer, E. Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. III. Les Actes des 
Apétres. IV. Les Ecrits Johanniques. Paris: Lecoffre, 1908. 346, and 
420 pages. Fr. 3.50 each. 

Lake, K. The Text of the New Testament. New York: Gorham, 1908. 
108 pages. $0.24. 

LIETZMANN, Hans. Das Muratorische Fragment und die monarchianischen 
Prologe zu den Evangelien. Bonn: Marcus u. Weber, 1908. M. 0.30. 

Litcert, W. Freiheitspredigt und Schwarmgeister in Korinth. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1908. 157 pages. M. 3. 

NIEBERGALL, F. Praktische Auslegung des Neuen Testaments. Matthius und 
die Korinther I. Lukas, die Apostelgeschichte. (Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. M.1.20 each. 

Pick, BERNHARD. Remains of Gospels and Sayings of Christ. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. 158 pages. $0.75. 

PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Vollstandiges griechisch-deutsches Handwérterbuch zu 
den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. 
Erste Lieferung. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. 159 pages. M. 1.80. 

Rosertson, A. T. A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. New 
York: Armstrong, 1908. 240 pages. $1.50. 

RUTHERFURD, JOHN. St. Paul’s Epistle to Colossae and Laodicea. The Epistle 
to the Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians. With 
Introduction and Notes. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1908. 
207 pages. $2.25. 

SCHMIEDEL, P. W. The Johannine Writings. Translated by Maurice A. 
Canney. London: Black; New York; Macmillan, 1908. 285 pages. 
$1.50. 

SEEBERG, ALFRED. Die Didache des Judentums und der Urchristenheit. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1908. 122 pages. M. 3.50. 

SmirH, Davip. The Gospel of St. Matthew. (The Westminster New Testa- 
ment.) Chicago: Revell, 1908. 256 pages. $0.75. 
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Swete, H. B. Zwei neue Evangelienfragmente. Bonn: Marcus u. Weber 
1908. 12 pages. M. 0.40. 

WeEIss, JOHANNES. Die Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft in der 
Gegenwart. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1908. 56 pages. M. 
0.40. 

WINSTANLEY, E. W. Spirit in the New Testament. An enquiry into the use of 
the word ITINEYMA in all passages, and a survey of the evidence concerning 
the Holy Spirit. Cambridge: The University Press, 1908. 166 pages. 
3s. 6d. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


BATIFFOL, PrerRE. L’Eglise naissante et le Catholicisme. Paris: Lecoffre 
1909. 502 pages. Fr. 5. 

Brvez, JosEePH. La tradition manuscrite de Sozoméne et la Tripartite de, 
Théodore le lecteur. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 96 pages. M. 4. 

CuHouPINn, Lucten. Les fiangailles et le mariage. Paris; Beauchesne, 1908. 
163 pages. Fr. 1.75. 

HOENNICKE, GusTAv. Das Judenchristentum im ersten und zweiten Jahrhun- 
dert. Berlin: Trowitzsch u. Sohn, 1908. 419 pages. M. tro. 

HERON, JAmes. A Short History of Puritanism: A Handbook for Guilds and 
Bible Classes. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1908. 236 pages. 
$0.50. 

Kener, Paut F. Regesta Pontificum Romanorum. Italia Pontificia Vol. III. 
Etruria. Berlin: Weidmann, 1908. lii+492 pages. M. 16. 

Leptin, M. Les théories de M. Loisy. Exposé et critique. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1908. 371 pages. Fr. 3. 

Lewis, GrEorGE (Translator). Saint Bernard on Consideration. (Oxford 
Library of Translations.) Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908. 169 
pages. 3s. 6d. 

LIETZMANN, Hans. Das Leben des heiligen Symeon Stylites. In Gemeinschaft 
mit den Mitgliedern des kirchenhistorischen Seminars der Universitat 
Jena. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908.” 257 pages. M. 9. 

McGutoratin, W. J. A Guide to the Study of Church History. Louisville, 
Ky.: Baptist World Publishing Co., 1908. 264 pages. M. 9.50. 

Pisani P. L’Eglise de Paris et la révolution 1789-92. Paris: Picard, 1908. 
348 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

RitscHt, Otto: Dogmengeschichte des Protestantisums. I. Prolegomena. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 410 pages. M. 9.50. 

SERVIERE, J. DE LA. La théologie de Bellarmin. Paris: Beauchesne, 1908. 
xxvii, 764 pages. Fr. 8. 

TYRRELL, GEORGE, (Translator). The Programme of Modernism: A Reply 
to the Encyclical of Pius X. New York: Putnams, 1908. 245 pages. 
$1.50. 
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VILLIEN, A. Histoire des commandements de l’église. Paris: Lecoffre, 1909. 
357 pages. Fr. 3.50. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Jevons, FRANK Byron. Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion 
New York: Macmillan, 1908. 283 pages. $1.50. 

SHAW, CHARLES Gray. The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. 
London: Sonnenschein; New York: Macmillan, 1908. 279 pages. $2. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Carus, Paut. God: An Enquiry and a Solution. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1908. 245 pages. $1. 

HUuUNZINGER, A. W. Probleme und Aufgaben der gegenwirtigen systematischen 
Theologie. Leipzig: Deichert, 1909. 199 pages. M. 3.60. 

Murray, J. Crark. A Handbook of Christian Ethics. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribners, 1908. 328 pages. $2.25. 

Stronc, A.H. The Outlines of Systematic Theology. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1908.° 274 pages. $2.50. 


APOLOGETICS 


BALLARD, FRANK. Does It Matter What a Man Believes? Popular Determin- 
ism: Being Part I of the People’s Religious Difficulties. London: Robert 
Culley, 1908. 253, 128 pages. 2s. 6d. and 6d. 

FRANGAIS, J. L’Eglise et la science. Paris: Nourry, 1908. 173 pages. Fr. 
2.50. 

Horton, RoBERT F. My belief. Answers to Religious Difficulties. Chicago: 
Revell, 1908. 295 pages. $1.25. 

RUMBALL, Epwin A. Jesus and Modern Religion. (Christianity of To-Day 
Series.) Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. 155 pages. $0.75. 


MISSIONS 


Brown, ARTHUR J. The Why and How of Foreign Missions. New York: 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, 1908. 286 pages. $0.50. 

Jones, Joun P. India, Its Life and Thought. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 
443 pages. $2.50. 

RICHTER, JuLIus. Mission und Evangelisation im Orient. Leipzig: Bertels- 
mann, 1908. 316 pages. M. 4.50. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Batzer, C. Praktisch-theologische Handbibliothek. Band I. Praktische 
Eschatologie. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1908. 218 pages. 
M. 3.20. 

Brack, Hucu. The Gift of Influence. Chicago: Revell, 1908. 307 pages. 
$1.25. 
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Gowen, H.H. The Day of His Coming. New York. Whittaker, 1908. 77 
pages. 

LorEscHE,B. Grabreden. Leipzig: Friedrich Jansa, 1909. 95 pages. M. 1.25. 

Peters, M. C. Sermons That Won the Masses. Vol I. The Message Series. 
Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication Society, 1908. 192 pages. 
$0. 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Baupiy, P. et al. Les forces productives de la France. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1909. 252 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

ERNST, RICHARD. Wie ich ein moderner Theologe wurde. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1908. 95 pages. M. 1.50. 

FITZGERALD, D. B. The Law of Christian Healing. A Consideration of What 
is Christian Healing, How it is Effected and of What Should be the Attitude 
of the Church Toward it. Chicago: Revell, 1908. 144 pages. $0.75. 

GUNKEL U. SCHEEL. Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 1te Lieferung. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. 95 pages. 

HAsTINGs, JAMEs (Editor). Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. I, A— 
Art. New York: Scribners, xxii+888 pages. $7. 

Jackson, SAMUEL Macavtey (Editor). The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge. Vol. I. Aachen-Basilians. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1908. 500 pages. $5. 

LANDRIEUX. L/historie et les histories dans la Bible. Paris: Lethielleux, 
1908. 96 pages. $0.15. 

Lavures, Henry. Les synesthésies. Paris: Blond, 1908. 97 pages. $0.15. 

LUBOMIRSKA, PRINCESSE. Les préjuges sur la folie. Paris: Blond, 1908. 87 
pages. $0.15. 

Marre, A. L’audition morbide. Paris: Blond, 1908. 146 pages. $0.15. 
SIEDEL, Ernst. Wie einer jung war und jung blieb. Lebenserinnerungen 
eines alten Seelsorgers. Dresden: Ludwig, 1908. 165 pages. M. 3. 
SPARGO, JoHN. The Spiritual Significance of Modern Socialism. New York: 

Huebsch, 1908. 94 pages. $0.50. é 

Tuitty, F. La philosophie americaine contemporaine. (Revue de Meta- 
physique et de Morale.) Paris: Armand Colin. 1908. 28 pages. 

VIOLLET, MarcEL. Le spiritisme dans ses rapports avec la Folie, Paris: Blond, 
1908. 120 pages. $o.16. 

VascHIDE, N. Les hallucinations télépathiques; la pathologie de l’attention. 
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